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STRAUSS PREMIERE 
CLAIMS FABULOUS 
PRICES IN VIENNA 


“The Woman Without a Shad- 
ow” has World Opening in 
Austrian Capital—Attracts 
Hearers From all Europe— 
Story of the Opera—Map 
Out Symphonic Schedule for 


Season 





VIENNA, OCT. 13, 1919. 


HE great musical sensation of the 

past week, which attracted musical 
critics and opera directors from all parts 
of Austria, Germany, and even other 
countries, and set the seal once more 
upon Vienna as a prominent musical 
center, was the first performance any- 
where on Oct. 10, of the latest work by 
Richard Strauss, “The Woman Without 
a Shadow”. Strauss had completed this 
opera two years ago, but kept it in his 
desk, deeming the time unsuitable for 
its production. 

The book by Hoffmannsthal, the lib- 
rettist of “Electra”, “Rose-Cavalier” and 
“Ariadne”, in his usual fine language 
and original composition, though he has 


put to use oriental legendary tales, and 
even drawn on the Arabian Nights. He 
has woven them into a plot full of deep 
meaning and with a high moral. It is 
the glorification of motherhood. The 
five principal characters are the Em- 
peror, the Empress, the Dyer (Barak), 
the Dyer’s Wife, and the Nurse. The 
Empress is the daughter of a Goblin- 
King who is endowed with the gift 
of turning herself at will into the 
form of some animal. In that of a ga- 
zelle the Emperor captures her, and in 
his arms she becomes a woman. Since 
wedded to him she has lost her super- 
natural power, but is not yet wholly hu- 
man. She knows that as she casts no 
shadow—the symbol of fecundity—she 
cannot have a child, and that therefore, 
at the expiration of a‘year, her husband, 
whom she loves, must be turned into 
stone. However, her Nurse, who has 
been given her as companion by her fa- 
ther, gives her counsel; she must buy 
the shadow from some mortal woman. 
The Dyer’s Wife, who is beautiful and 
vain, does not desire children, therefore 
the nurse conducts the Empress to the 
dwelling of the Dyer and in his absence, 
by promises of jewels and seductive 
visions—among other the transformation 
of a hay-stack into a handsome youth— 
finally succeeds in acquiring the shadow. 
Barak returns from a shopping expedi- 
tion in good humour. He himself wishes 
for children to whom he might leave the 
fruits of his labour. In the bright moon- 
light he becomes aware that his wife 
casts no shadow, and knowing the con- 
Sequences, in a rage he is about to slap 
the now repentant woman with a flaming 
Sword which miraculously descends from 
heaven, when the earth quakes and both 
are plunged into subterranean dungeons. 
The Dyer’s Wife is tortured by the wail- 
Ing of unborn children. This is wonder- 
fully depicted in the orchestra, and calls 
to mind Lenau’s beautiful poem, in which 
he tells an old Norse legend. of the pas- 
tor’s wife who wishes no children and who 
appies for advice to an evil old hag. 

© iS given seven grains of corn to be 
8round by the miller in his mill, and one 
ep night the pastor observes with 
SI, tor that his wife casts no shadow. 
ie falls at his feet, confesses her sin, 
repents, and dies after seven vears of 


pee lation. To return to the Empress, 
i though now in possession of a 
acow she cannot become happy. 


Wakening conscience and deep com- 
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Young American Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company Who Is Sched- 
uled to Re-appear This Season in the Title Part of Halevy’s “La Juive” 
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passion for the Dyer’s Wife torment her, 
and at the crucial moment, when the year 
expires and she already sees the Em- 
peror turned into stone, she cries out, 
“T cannot!” By this supreme resolve. of 
renunciation she becomes wholly human. 


Her own shadow falls distinctly upon the . 


wall behind her, the Emperor breaks his 
prison of stone, Barak and his Wife who 
have been freed from’ their subterranean 
cells and have wandered about in re- 
newed love and vain search for one an- 
other, are re-united, and all ends happily 
in a final burst of splendid and solemn 
music. ; 

It goes without saying that scenic 
wonders and magnificent costumes ac- 
company the progress of the action, 
which alternates between the Emperor’s 
palace in an enchanted wood and the 
Dyer’s house, with intervening superna- 
tural regions of oriental splendor. There 
are no less than twelve transformations, 
and it must be stated as an additional 
miracle that in the present time of need 
it was possible to achieve such a result. 

The score is full of surprisingly har- 
monious, and unparallelled sound com- 
binations. Strauss employs almost every 
known orchestral instrument, and has 
even reclaimed from long disuse the 
musical glasses. Owing to the many 
changes of scene, there are no less than 
eight intermezzi. The style of the music 
is a sort of combination of “Electra” and 
“Ariadne”, and may in certain parts be 
called almost popular. In characteristic 
orchestral painting, Strauss again shows 
himself the master that he is. He suc- 


ceeds in attaining every combination 
from the most delicate and unearthly 
strains to the wildest cacaphony of 
sound. The fine orchestra of the Opern- 
theater was at its best under the lead of 
Franz Schalk; Aagard Oestwig as the 
Emperor, Frau Jeritza as the Empress, 
Frau Weidt as the Nurse, Mayr as Barak, 
and Lotte Lehmann as the Dyer’s Wife, 
were excellent in their respective roles, 
and the many minor characters and 
voices behind the scene were entrusted 
to prominent artists. The parts are all 
doubly cast. 


Unprecedented Prices 


The prices for the premiere, given for 
the benefit of the pension fund of the 
Opera, with-.all subscribers’ rights sus- 
pended, were increased to an amount un- 
precedented in the annals of Vienna, not 
nearly approached even in the traditional 
Patti days. Boxes were as high as 500 
crowns, while the lowest price of admis- 
sion for standing room was seven crowns. 
These sums meant little to memhers of 
various foreign missions now in Vienna, 
who were well represented. Among them 
was seen the Chief of the American 
Peace Mission, Albert Halstead, with his 
family. The handsome house presented 
all the appeararce of a gala night, in 
spite of the restrictions for want of coal. 
During the performance Strauss kept in 
the background of a box, but in response 
to urgent calls was obliged to appear on 
the stage with the singers at the close of 
each act, and was tendered an enthusias- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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FAVORITES, OPENS 
THE OPERA SEASON 


Puccini’s Popular Musical 
Drama Again Advances 
Farrar, Caruso, and Scotti 
in Familiar Roles As the 
Metropolitan Re-Opens Its 
Doors—Tenor’s Voice Ex- 
cellent After Sojourn 
Abroad. 


The Metropolitan opened last Monday 
night. It opened with much sartorial 
splendor and much bad singing. The 
preponderance of the social idea found 
paradoxical symbolism in the selection 
of Puccini’s “Tosca” for the season’s 
curtain raiser. It represented a digres- 
sion from custom in the interest of gscial 
functioning and social complaisance by 
disregarding the pomp and circumstance 
of stage spectacle so long regarded as 
indispensable to the prosperity of open- 





ing nights. “Tosca” has virtues of an- 
other kind. It begins late and ends 
early. It allows long intermissions so 


necessary to the success of those occa- 
sions when the audience is the thing. 
And it is thrice-familiar and second-rate, 
necessitating no severe processes of in- 
tellectual digestion. 

It therefore follows that critical con- 
templation of the event need not be in- 
timate or prolonged. The artists en- 
gaged in propelling the opera last Mon- 
day were a trinity whose experience in 
handling its mechanism has long worn 
the stamp of popular sanction. Geral- 
dine Farrar, Caruso, and Scotti suffice 
unto the exigencies of the _ business. 
Their doings are hallowed in the public 
sight. Verily they shall never fail of 
their reward. There was the usual ap- 
plause on Monday, together with the us- 
ual lack of reason for much of it. But 
let the details of that rest untormented 
till the season has progressed a bit. 

It was a strenuous and noisy perform- 
ance. Mr. Caruso, the Cavaradossi, was, 
all told, in good voice. But it takes no 
great store of imagination to conceive 
what judgment would be visited upon 
the newcomer who permitted himself the 
various luxuries of vocal exaggeration, 
the mouthings, glottis strokes and sim- 
ilar (or worse) in which the sacrosanct 
tenor indulges. Miss Farrar—whose 
Tosca has never been her best role— 
gave forth rich abundance of acidulated 
tone and presented in the first act an ex- 
traordinary picture that beguiled the 
avid eye even as the plumage of some 
matchless cockatoo. The Scarpia of 
Mr. Scotti was the masterpiece of crafty 
delineation it has been and evermore 
shall be. Messrs. Bada, d’Angelo, Laur- 
enti and Reschiglian filled the small 
parts. H. F. P. 





MONTEMEZZI’S OPERA SCORES 





Chicago Season Opens With Composer 
Conducting “La Nave” Premiere 


CHICAGO, NOV. 18—The first 
American performance of Montemezzi’s 
“La Nave,” conducted by the Italian 
composer, opened the Chicago opera 
season this evening at the Auditorium. 
A vast audience gave a great ovation to 
both composer and opera. The house 
was entirely sold out a week ago. 

Raisa, Dolci and Rimini, the stars, 
and entire production won a huge suc- 
cess before one of the most representa- 
tive audiences ever assembled here. 

The artists and composer were called 
many times before the curtain after the 
secord episode. The ballet and scerery 
deserve special commendation. M. R. 
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MAJOR HIGGINSON, FOUNDER OF 
BOSTON SYMPHONY, DIES SUDDENLY 





Famous Benefactor of Hub’s Orchestra Passes Away At Age 


of Eighty-Five—Believed to Have Provided Million Dol- 
lar Endowment—His Picturesque Career : 








OSTON, Nov. 18.—Major Henry 

Lee Higginson, banker, founder of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, died on 
Friday night in a local hospital follow- 
ing a clot on the brain caused by a slight 
operation. Had the famous musical phil- 
anthropist lived until Tuesday he would 
have been eighty-five years of age. 

In tribute to his memory activities in 
the important articstic, academic, and 
financial circles of Boston were suspend- 
ed yesterday noon while the funeral ser- 
vices were being conducted. All exer- 


cises and recitations at Harvard were 
suspended; flags on public buildings flew 
at half-mast, and the Boston Stock Ex- 
change observed a silent period during 
the funeral hour. 

A group of thirty-four players from 
the string section of the Symphony, un- 
der the leadership of Pierre Monteux, 
played the Largo from Handel’s Fifth 
Concerto in D Major. The Rev. Dr. 
Crothers read from the Psalms, and the 
Harvard choir of about forty voices 
sang the chorus beginning, “Let every 
tongue adore him,’ from the cantata, 
“Sleepers Wake,” by Bach. 

Major Higginson last winter under- 
went an operation for a trouble which 
recurred last week. Up to two days be- 
fore his death he had appeared in com- 
plete health. He is survived by his wife, 
who was a daughter of Louis Agassiz; 
a son; A. Henry Higginson, of Lincoln, 
Neb.; a brother, Francis L. Higginson, 
of Boston and Wenham, Mass., and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. S. Putnam Blake of Boston. 

Major Higginson was a remarkable 
type of man. He was a patriot of the 
exemplary order, financier, orator, wri- 
ter, trustee and manager of vested in- 
terests, high-minded citizen, patron of 
art, friend of education and philanthro- 
pist. He was born in New York City, 
Nov. 18, 1834, the son of George and 
Mary Cabot (Lee) Higginson. He was 
a descendant of Francis Higginson, who 
came to this country in 1629, settling 
in Salem. He was reared in Boston, 
where his parents moved in the early 
days of his youth. 


His Early Life 


At the age of seventeen years he en- 
tered Harvard in the class of 1855, but 
left before graduating to enter the 
counting room of a local business house. 
Though he had determined upon a busi- 
ness career, he decided to devote himself 
also to music and to round out his edu- 
cation. At the age of twenty-two years 
he went to Vienna to study music. While 
there he associated much with musicians 
of note and resolved that he would give 
to his home city an orchestra that would 
vie in excellence with the best in the 
world. He determined to give to Boston 
an orchestra whose business should be 
its sole business, neither depending for 
its support on other activities nor on 
the whims of popular favor. He returned 
to Boston with plans for the execution 
of his fond ambition and throughout his 
long life he carried out this purpose in 
an exemplary manner. 

He entered the Civil War as a second 
lieutenant and attained the rank of maj- 
or in 1862. Wounded four times, he 
was discharged for disability, and bre- 
veted lieutenant-colonel for bravery. Af- 
ter the war he returned to the banking 
business. While he was known and hon- 
ored in many walks of life, as soldier, 
scholar, philanthropist, financier, author, 
speaker and patron of the arts, it was 
as the founder and for thirty-six years 
the financial support of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra that Major Higginson 
became internationally known. It was 
his most conspicuous public service. 

At his own personal financial risk, he 
undertook to be responsible for the ex- 
penses of a series of twenty orchestral 
concerts of the highest order and a like 
number of public rehearsals. All at un- 
precedented low prices. 


The First Concert 


The first concert was on Oct. 22, 1881. 
The purpose was at first to minister 
specially to listeners of limited means. 
The best seats cost fifty cents and at the 
public rehearsals there were places at 
twenty-five cents. But the concerts at 
once became not only popular but fash- 
ionable. To meet the competition for 
seats an auction sale for choice of places 





was instituted at the beginning of every . 


season. For twenty-five years from 1881 
there was a margin of profit in only one 
year. In one year the deficit was only 
$2,000, in another year it amounted to 
$52,000, and in 1904 it was not less than 
$40,000. 

Major Higginson personally met all 
these deficits. To those who concerned 
themselves in this annual loss, he used 
to say: “Don’t worry about the deficits; 
you don’t worry about your wine bills, 
your cigar bills, nor your wives’ dress- 
ing bills.” 

In 1893, when the very existence of the 





The Late Major H. L. Higginson 
founder and benefactor of the Boston 
Symphony 


Symphony was threatened by the pro- 
posed destruction of Old Music Hall, the 
site of which had been granted to the 
rapid transit scheme, Maj. Higginson 
interested a number of wealthy citizens 
in the project of building a new hall, and 
raised $400,000 for the purpose. Through 
his efforts the use of Music Hall for the 
regular concerts was secured in the in- 
terim, so that there was no interruption to 
the entertainments. Symphony Hall was 
formally opened on Oct. 15, 1900. He 
organized the Pension Fund of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in aid of retired mu- 
sicians. 
Million for Orchestra 


Major Higginson maintained his spon- 
sorship until the revelations concerning 
Dr. Karl Muck which resulted in the 
latter’s internment and deportation as 
an active enemy alien. In bitter disillu- 
sionment, Major Higginson then turned 
over his interests in the orchestra to a 
board of trustees. Some years ago, be- 
fore the beginning of these troubles, it 
became known that he had provided in 
his will a fund of $1,000,000 to maintain 
the orchestra perpetually. 

“It is my desire,” he said then, “to 
have the Symphony Orchestra benefit 
all the people; that was my early am- 
bition in founding it, as I believe that a 
man who lives for himself and his own 
individual interest is a poor specimen of 
a citizen. Each year there is a deficit in 
the business affairs of the orchestra, Pri- 
marily I reckoned on a defidit of $20,000 
a season; but there have been seasons 
when the deficit reached $50,000.” 

It is not known whether or not Major 
Higginson made any alteration in this 
endowment when the orchestra left his 
control and passed to the board of trus- 
tees. That will probably not be revealed 
until the will is read. 

A thin card, ruled in black and slipped 
into the program-books of the Symphony 
Concert on Saturday evening, announced 
that The Funeral March from Beethov- 
en’s Symphony, No. 3 the “Eroica,” 
would be played in his memory. The 
programs this Friday and Saturday will 
contain two of his favorite works, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth and Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. - 

. R. 


Louise Edvina Remarries 


A special cable to the New York Sun 
received last week, announced the mar- 
riage in London of Louise Edvina, the 
prominent operatic soprano, to Maior 
Nicholas Rothesay-Stuart, nephew of the 





Earl of Wharncliffe, Mme. Edvina, who 
in private life, was the Honorable Mrs. 
Cecil Edwards, is a native of Vancou- 
ver, B. C. Her former husband, Major 
Cecil Edwards, was killed in action in 
Flanders in November 1917. The wed- 
ding took place at St. James’s Spanish 
Square, and the bride was given away 
by her brother-in-law, Lord Kensing- 
ton. 


DRAGNET FOR TICKET 
SPECULATORS PLANNED 


Federal Internal Revenue Bureau’s New 
Campaign may Lead to Numerous 
Arrests 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The 
United States Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has planned a general dragnet for 
violaters of the revenue law as it applies 
to admissions taxes, and practically all 
of the larger cities in the country are to 
be “covered” by representatives of the 
bureau. The first move in the campaign 
was made in New York a few days ago, 
when a number of ticket speculators were 
placed under arrest, not only for over- 
charging for tickets of admission, but 
for failure to make the required returns 
as called for in the tax law. 

It has long been known by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau that these violations 
were going on, and now the treasury offi- 
cials purpose adopting energetic means 
for putting an end to them. 

The representatives of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, talking with one of thehigher 
officials of the bureau, was told that 
“the government has completed its plans 
for putting an end to the violations of 
the law’s provisions relating to the ad- 
missions tax and ticket sales. The sub- 
ject has been repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the bureau by the theatre 
managers themselves, who assert they 
are powerless to prevent profiteering and 
tax-dodging on tickets sold by specula- 
tors. 

“Especially within the last month, these 
complaints from theatre managers have 
become insistent that the government 

“The Internal Revenue Bureau intends 
The requests for government action have 
come, for the most part, from New York 
City, but there have also been similar 
complaints from Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 

“The Internal Revenue Bureau intends 
to conduct a vigorous and energetic cam- 
paign against the speculators, and has 
already put its plan in operation.” 

It is understood that the Bureau has a 
list of more than two hundred ticket 
speculators in New York City alone, most 
of whom are under surveillance by rep- 
resentatives of the bureau, assisted by 
the’ New York police force. A large 
number of arrests are predicted within 


the next two weeks. 
A. T. M. 











Charles Steinway’s Memory Honored By 
More Than 1000 Persons 


More than 1000 persons attended the 
funeral of Charles H. Steinway on Nov. 
2. Among:*those at the services were 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Steinway, Mil- 
ton Aborn, Mischa Elman, Josef Hofmann, 
Alexander Lambert, Franz Kneisel, Vic- 
tor Harris, Colonel Charles Cresson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Cassebeer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Erchs, Paul Reimers, Maud Pow- 
ell, William Knabe, Yolande Méré, Ar- 
thur Friedheim, Rubin Goldmark and 
Enzle Heffley. 





Iowa Teachers Demand Larger Place For 
Art in Schools 


CHARLES CITY, Ia., Nov. 8.—At the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association recent 
annual convention at Des Moines, the 
committee on selection and organization 
of material in high school studies pre- 
scribed twelve recommendations for the 
improvement of Iowa high schools in 
order that they may meet the new con- 
ditions which face the education of o0- 
day. One of the twelve recommendations 
was that ‘Fine arts, such as music and 
art, are to be given a larger place be- 
cause of their social and educational 
value.” B. C. 





Band Concerts To Draw Crowds Away 
From Fifth Avenue 


With the idea of attracting crowds 
away from Fifth Avenue during the noon 
hour, a plan was discussed at a lunch- 
eon held by the Fifth Avenue Associa- 
tion at the Holland House on Oct. 31 to 
give band concerts at various squares 
below Thirty-fourth Street. The com- 
mittee is to ask the assistance of the 
Mayor, Aldermen and the Police Com- 
missioner in ridding the avenue of the 
workers in the numerous up-town facto- 
ries, who gather in large numbers dur- 
ing lunch time, blocking the sidewalks, 


AMERICAN CONCERT | 
COURSE IS OPENED | 


Hinkle, Werrenrath and Mor. 1 
ris Begin Series Aus- j 
piciously 


Gretchen Dick’s American Concert © 
Course began auspiciously at the Man. _ 
hattan Opera House on the afternoon 7 
of Nov. 9, with a large audience. The 
soloists were Edward Morris, pianist; ~ 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Reinalq | 
Werrenrath, baritone. if 

Mr. Morris opened the program with | ~ 
Saint-Saens’s arrangement of the Gq — 
Minor Gavotte of Bach from one of the | 
suites. Except for a tendency toward 
over-emphasis in the left hand, this was 
well played, but the best of the group 


were two numbers from Beethoven’s 
“Ruins of Athens” the “Chorus of Whirl- 
ing Dervishse” and the “Turkish March.” 
Mr. Morris’s second group consisted of 
two Chopin numbers, Deyo’s “American 
Humoresque,” delightfully played, and 
Rubinstein’s C Major Etude, which last 
was his best number. As encore he 
played the Chopin F Sharp Waltz. 

Miss Hinkle sang two groups of songs, 
the first entirely in French except Si- 
bella’s “La Girometta” in Italian, which 
was an exceedingly clever piece of sing- 
ing, and the second in English. Her 
voice was in fine condition and save for 
an unfortunate high C, under perfect 
control. Her diction, too, was something 
to marvel at. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first group was en- 
tirely of Grieg, sung in the vernacular. 
It seemed as though he might have made 
a better selection, as none of them was 
especially interesting, but as encore he 
gave the same composer’s “I Love Thee” 
which was as fine a piece of singing 
both in tone and expression, as has been 
heard for many a moon. His second 
group, in English, was of a high order 
of excellence, Nicholl’s “The Bells of 
Ys” and Deems Taylor’s “Witch Woman” 
being especially notable. Harry Spier’s 
“A Hymn to America” was interesting 
and won applause for the singer and for 
the composer who was acting as accom- 
panist. As encore, Mr. Werrenrath gave 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 

Francis Moore was accompanist for 
Miss Hinkle. J. A. H. 








RACHMANINOFF TO JUDGE 
NEWARK PIANO CONTEST 


Name Conditions for Competition 
Planned by Managers—Ganz 
and Critic also judges 


NEWARK, N. J., NOV. 13.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff is to be the judge of the 
finals in the Pianists’ Contest arranged 
by the management of the World Famous 
Artists’ Series in Newark, N. J. Ru- 
dolph Ganz is also judge on the same 
contest. The preliminaries, it is planned, 
are to be heard by a prominent New 
York critic. 

This opportunity is a valuable and 
marked one; for, besides the stamp of 
approval of the Russian composer-Pianist 
as well as that of Rudolph Ganz, which 
will be accorded the winner, the manage- 
ment composed of Joseph A. Fuerstman 
and Mary Lindsay Oliver, will arrange 
a professional recital, under the auspices 
of the World Famous Artists’ series for 
the winner. Much praise is being given 
these managers for encouraging Amer- 
ican talent, and their plan has enlisted 
the support of Newark and the sur- 
rounding cities. — 








Fokine, Russian Dancer, Arrives 


Michael Fokine, of the Russian Bal- 
let, arrived in New York on Nov. 7 by 
the Scandinavian-American liner United 
States. Mr. Fokine has come to direct 
the dances in the ballet-spectacle, “Aph- 
rodite” at the Century Theater. He 
was accompanied by his wife Viera an 
his thirteen-year old son, Citali. He 
was for a number of years, balletmaster 
at oe Imperial Opera House at Petro- 
grad. 


+ 


Namara To Sing “Fedora” With the 
Chicago Forces 


Mme. Namara was called to. Chicago 
early this week by Cleofonte Campanin! 
who wished her to sing the role of Olga 
in “Fedora” in the opening week of the 
Chicago Opera Association. The dis- 
tinguished artist achieved great success 
in this role in New York last winter. 
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“LET SIMPLICITY BE THE COMPOSER’S CONSTANT 
OBJECTIVE, ADJURES ITALO MONTEMEZZI 














The Great Composer of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” Pays 
His First Visit to America 
—A Study of the Man and 
His Ideals—Ambition and a 
Twenty-Dollar Piano — Or- 
chestration Mastered with- 
out Texts or Teachers—“ La 
Nave” a ‘‘Larger Work than 
‘Tre Re’” 


H IS face calls to mind pictures of the 

early Berlioz. As much ag the 
gauntness of feature and frame, the con- 
and tranquil demeanor suggest an 
origin other than Latin. The seamed 


cheeks and brow, the angularity of high 
cheek bones, the long and sharp-pointed 
nose, the tight-drawn, thin lips and 
strong jaw no less than the impressive 
stature, spare figure and looseness of 
limb, cunningly counterfeit the New 
England farmer. A wavy shock of hair, 
streaked with spreading grayness, term- 
inates the broad forehead. Under shag- 
gy eyebrows burn eyes penetrating 
without sharpness, eyes that seem now 
to contemplate remote perspectives and, 
anon, are blithely alert to the matter of 
the moment. He is thirty-nine, they say. 
He looks more. His life has been, in 
the superficial sense, uneventful. . Yet, 
his countenance, like one of Gilbert’s 
idealistic personages, “wears sorrow’s 
interesting trace.” 
* co * 

I met Italo Montemezzi with a sense 
of hero-worship. To know the man has 
been a dear ambition of mine since that 
January morning, six years ago, when 
I sat, shaken but transported, through 
the last rehearsal of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” in the darkened and empty audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan. I have never 
ceased to love that work as an almost 
perfect art product and to esteem it as 
the sole pure power of musical inspiration 
blooming in Italy since the world looked 
first upon the rugged and tragic mien of 
“Otello” and joyed in the glistening 
frivolities of “Falstaff”. Admiration has 
increased fifty-fold with acquaintance. 
Surely the person who had power to cre- 
ate the riches of this ideally propor- 
tioned and glowingly conceived score 
must be of utterly uncommon distinction. 
Such the logical surmise. Yet little ap- 
peared to be known of him. There was 
talk of his timidity. During the war 
rumors varied. He was in retirement, 
writing a lyrical tragedy on all manner 
of topics. Conjecture ranged all the 
way from Julius Caesar to a romantic 
French subject. Conjecture, as usual, 


was amiss. 
* a 
Montemezzi has the simplicity of 
greatness. As we talked of this and of 


that in his tenth floor room at the Bilt- 
more a day or two after he landed I 
could not refrain from reverting men- 
tally to another occasion some eight 
years back, briefly previous to the “Girl 
of the Golden West.” I visited Puccini 
then in his suite at the Knickerbocker. 
A score of the new opera stood open on 
the grand piano, set on a dais near the 
window. The affable and accommodating 
Tito Ricordi occupied the piano stool and 
the almighty Giacomo, radiating self- 
sufficiency and inflated as a pouter pig- 
eon, was enthroned next to him. The 
function of Tito was to play and sing as 
much of the “Girl” as anyone desired to 
hear—and, naturally, everybody wanted 
to hear as much as possible. Puccini, in 
such instances, would listen with closed 
eyes and an air of superterrestrial bliss, 
occasionally eking out Ricordi’s voice 
with his own and slowly moving his 
head from side to side in a kind of un- 
Controllable, half-conscious ecstasy. “Ah, 
It is wonderful,” he would say and say 
again. We had spoken ‘of American 
music and I asked his opinion of Mac- 
Dowell. He had never heard of such a 
Person. “But I—I have written Ameri- 
can music,” he exclaimed—“It is here,” 
Pointing to the score. 

‘tontemezzi also had a score of his 
new opera at hand. But there was no 
Piano and no one to sing and play. He 
pe La Nave” chiefly for purposes of 
Photographic pose and in order to refer 
Lene. twice to certain phrases of d’An- 
unzlo’s poem. I do not intend by this 
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to convey the notion that he carries his 
modesty to depths of abjection. The 
man has an easy consciousness of the 
value of his handiwork and confident 
trust in his powers. He dominates his 
genius, he does not flaunt it. 
cence is that of mastery, joined to an 
acute sense of the fitness of things. 
When I told him of my abiding enthusi- 
asm for “The Love of Three Kings” he 
stammeringly assured me that I was 
“very amiable” but admonished me that 
“La Nave” was a bigger work and en- 
treated me to come to Chicago for the 
first performance. P 

He did not mind a roomful of impor- 
tunate visitors. On the contrary, he 
strove to be affable. There were on hand 
Carlo Galeffi, the returned new baritone; 
Charles Henry Meltzer. who brought 
English librettos; several Italian news- 
papermen, the Chicago Company’s vigi- 
lant press representative and the indis- 
pensable Viafora. I was so fortunate as 
to detach the composer from the buzz- 
ing company and practically to monopo- 
lize him for the space of an hour. We 
might have discussed artistic abstrac- 
tions in greater variety and detail if 
Montemezzi had been more at ease in 
French. My conversational Italian de- 
rives chiefly from Ghislanzoni, Cammer- 
ano, Piave and Illica, with occasional 
admixtures of Dante. But with good 
will and the grace of Viafora sufficient 
could be accomplished. And Montemezzi 


.talked without the prod of coercion, re- 


ports of his native timidity notwith- 
standing. Naive he decidedlv is, almost 
childlike, or countrified. But by no 
means shrinking. He speaks with a 
quiet intensity of enthusiasm, all the 
more forceful because restrained, and is 
sparing of gesture or vivid play of fea- 
tures. But one feels in the man the aris- 
tocracy of soul, the patrician traits of 
the antique Roman rather than anything 
common to the embullient, excitably- 
wrought Italian of our knowledge. 


One of the environs of Verona is Mon- 
temezzi’s birthnlace—Verona, the city of 
Juliet and of Romeo. His parents are 
living. The father was in his younger 
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No. 1—Italo Montemezzi Reading the Piano Score of His Opera “La Nave”; No. 2 
(left to right,)—Herbert P. Peyser, Mr. Montmezzi, Carlo Galeffi, Gianni Via- 


fora,, Charles Meltzer (Photos by Illustrated News); No. 3—A Profile Study of 


the Italian Master 


days a maker of agricultural imple- 
ments. His earnings were not consider- 
able in the years of Italo’s boyhood but 
they sufficed to the support of the house- 
hold. The forebears of young Monte- 
mezzi do not appear to have shown con- 
spicuous artistic enterprise or predilec- 
tion. He w&s the only musician of the 
family but no one attempted the imme- 
morial practice of thwarting his early 
aspirations. They gave him a ninety lire 
piano (less than twenty dollars in the 
ante-bellum reckoning) and let him en- 
joy himself. Eventually he found his 
way into the Milan Conservatory, and 
got excellent tuition from professors 
comyaratively obscure. His own appli- 
catiou and grasp must have been remark- 
able. He told me with ingenuous glee 
that he had completed a three years’ 
course of counterpoint and fugue in one. 
His teacher in harmony was of the old 
school—not in a derogatory respect. He 
believed in the sanctity of the three fun- 
damental chords. And as long as his 
pupils could say their say in these, ac- 
cording to his judgment, he discounten- 
anced any others. 
immovable groundwork on which they 
built the structure of their compositions. 
Harmonic sophistries he refused sternly 
to tolerate. 


Instrumentation? Of whom acquired? 
Under whose guidance had developed 
that faultless calculation and combinat- 
ive skill that effected the woven gold, 
the glistening fabric of the “Three 
Kings”? 

“Of nobody! Under no guidance. Or, 
rather, under the teachings of my ob- 
servation alone, and the intuition of my 
judgment. And in the theater, not the 
class-room. It is true I had a text- 
book—a little pocket treatise that I 
bought for a few cents and that, conse- 
quently, gave me very little of what I 
wanted. But my real lessons in orches- 
tration I got at the Scala, up in the 
gallery, where I climbed night after 
night, perching directly over the orches- 
tra, listening and watching. That gal- 
weer was my schoolroom; I had no 
other.” 


Aside from a symphony written as a 
student exercise Montemezzi has com- 
posed no absolute music. More or less, 
sooner or later he aspires to do so. Two 
operas, “Giovanni Gallurese” (on a topic 
of Sardinian history) and “Hellera”, an- 
tedate “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Monte- 
mezzi is not ready to dismiss these light- 
ly as negligible products of careless 
youth. He will, on the contrary, present 
portions of them in concert both in Chi- 
cago and New York during the three 
months of his residence, deeming them 
sufficiently worthy and representative 
for such exploitment. His remaining 
composition prior to “La Nave” took the 
shape of a cantata, written to order, in 
commemoration of an anniversary of 
Ponchielli’s death—than whom nobody 
could be less suggestive than Monte- 
mezzi. ; 


"(lb 


They were to be the - 


“You will like ‘La Nave.’ It is a larger 


work than ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, bolder 
in outline and more massive of dimen- 
sion. The score is weightier, the bulk 
and conformation ampler and of greater 
power. To compose d’Annunzio’s poem 
was long a dear ambition. After sever- 
al essays I began it finally in 1915—and 
on St. Mark’s day, think you, the festival 
of the patron saint of Venice, where is 
the scene of its action. Three years I 
worked on ‘La Nave.’ And today, Nov. 
3,” (the day of our conversation) “is the 
anniversary of its first production, the 
anniversary, too, of the capture by Italy 
of Trieste and of Austria’s final discom- 
fiture. D’Annunzio took scarcely less in- 
terest than I in the presentation. And 
he let me know that, by way of fitting . 
celebration, he opened bombardment on 
Pola that very day. We in Milan had a 
success. Toscanini was delighted with 
the work. I can see him even now as 
he read it for the first time, sweeping 
the pages of the orchestral score with 
his eyes—his near-sightedness—made 
him fairly glue his face to the pages, 
which he brusquely raised and lowered, 
as if to embrace the full scope of the 
instrumentation at a glance—and emit- 
ting dark growls that, with him, indi. 
cate satisfaction. 

“For myself I was pleased with the 
reception of the work. But the greatest 
emotional experience of my life was 
after all the premiere of ‘L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.’” 

« * es 

It is a perversely curious thing that 
one always links the names of Monte- 
mezzi and Puccini. Not because they 
are alike, but for that they are so ex- 
tremely unlike. The one is very nearly 
everything that the other is not. When 
“L’Amore” was first produced here it 
gained a tremendous share of critical 
commendation for its avoidance of rub- 
ber-stamp Pucciniisms. Almost uncon- 
sciously I found myself vaunting the 
composer of “L’Amore” to his face for 
girding his spirit against the artistic ob- 
liquities of the modern Meyerbeer. He 
smiled slyly and there was much mean- 
ing in the smile, but sidestepped what- 
Ss may have been my implied ques- 

ion. 

= oe ” * 

There was talk of the public, of oper- 
atic style and subject matter, of musical 
form and inspiration. One of my fellow- 
visitors drew near at this juncture to 
ask Montemezzi if he were not an ideal- 
ist. The half-whimsical, half-puzzled 
expression which overspread his face 
was an incomparable commentary on 
this egregious inquiry. Finally he owned 
to the idealism and admitted himself a 
dreamer of dreams. 

“Are they not, truly, all one has, a 
refuge, a solace? Yes, I am an idealist 
and my aim is beauty—beauty without 
the shallow concessions that men, not 
wholly serving the essence and intent of 


(Continued on page 4) 
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“LET SIMPLICITY BE THE COMPOSER’S CONSTANT 
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OBJECTIVE,”? ADJURES ITALO MONTEMEZZ] 





(Continued from page 3) 


beauty, find necessary to conjure the in- 
terest and attention of mankind. I do 
not compose for the public, I compose 
for myself. I do not defer to a collect- 
ive opinion or strive to forestall a likely 
popular dissent. I do not admit the art- 
ist’s pre-required obligation to content 
the public only in measure as the public 
wills to be pleased and comprehending. 
Let the artist lift up the public to the 
plane of his ideal, so far as he contrives 
to attain that level. Let him not yield a 
jot for popular tolerance pending popu- 
lar understanding. And so, if the artist’s 
ideal is valid and ennobling and his in- 
spiration commensurate he must finally 
gain the acceptance he sought. 

“For reasons following upon such aims 
I have never incorporated in a score of 
mine passages or effects designed to 
placate the public for some other scene 
or effect. I could never construct a piece 
of symmetrical lyricism not the inescap- 
able outgrowth of the dramatic situa- 
tion and inevitably arrived at. Melody, 
of course, melody at all times! But mel- 
ody only that logically adapts itself to 
the drama’s insistences. For opera, only 
the poetic subject, be it historic, allegor- 
ical or otherwise—so long as it be re- 
mote, and hence musically suggestive. 


“Above all else simplicity! Let sim- 
plicity be the composer’s never-forgotten 
objective—simplicity not necessarily in 
execution, but in appearance and in ef- 
fect. The supreme creations of our art 
are simple. They contain, to be sure, in- 
tricacies of organization almost past be- 
lief. But their complexities are chiefly 
apparent to the specialists. The height 
and outline of a mountain are simple to 
the sight of those who view it in its en- 
tirety and do not explore every fissure 
and crevice. I have striven in my own 
work for this end. The scores of 
‘L’Amore’ and of ‘La Nave’ are massed 
with intricacy of detail. The complete 
and unified effect conveys the illusion of 
simplicity. And simplicity is attainable 
only to those who strive never to lose 
in their music purity and integrity of the 
formal line and definable contour.” 

* Eo * 


When Wolf-Ferrari visited this coun- 
try some years ago he was duly investi- 
gated as to his ideas and theories by a 
conclave of more or less musically il- 
luminated press gentlemen in the holy 
fastness of Gatti-Casazza’s office. I re- 
call one question leveled at the discon- 
certed composer and his reply. Having 
descended upon the Mozartian manner 
of “Le Donne Curiose” the scrivener pro- 


pounded the ensuing riddle: “Signor 
Wolf-Ferrari, if now you were to treat 
some tragic subject, such as Agamem- 
non or Ione, in what style would your 
music be written?” To which the be- 
wildered Wolf-Ferrari gasped helpless- 
ly: “How should I know now?” 

I recall the incident for the reason 
that one of Montemezzi’s engaging vis- 
itors made an attempt to catechize him 
in very much the same manner. “If you 
wrote an opera upon such-and-such a 
theme (I forget what the hypothetical 
plot was) would you write it in the style 
of Wagner or Debussy?” Whereat Mon- 
temezzi sententiously retorted: “In my 


own,” and in the same breath begged 


someone to answer the telephone, which 
for the seventh or eighth time since our 
arrival was furiously demanding atten- 


tion. 
oh * * 


Montemezzi let it be known that he 
entertains a modified admiration for De- 
bussy and that the Russians appeal to 
him by their color. He smiled quizzic- 
ally as I told him that Russian features 
were to be remarked in some of the most 
compelling passages of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” and said, slightly raising his 
eyebrows:, “Vous Trouvez?” In the com- 
poser of “Pelleas’” he deprecates har- 


monic monotony and the restricted 
sphere of expression, but reverences the 
beauty of his conceptions as such. The 
score of “L’Amore” would attest his ep. 
thusiasm for Wagner, did not his art- 
istic principles do so with the utmost 
completeness. On his compatriots he js 
for the most part, diplomatically silent 
or elusive. Names he mentioned—the 
newer men, Respighi, Pizetti, Casella 
but in no greater detail than to allude 
pleasantly to the first-named composer’s 
“Fountains of Rome”. The dead Cate. 
lani he loves (et tu, Brute!) He cher. 
ishes no great faith in the significance 
of the symphonic works now rather ex. 
tensively perpetrated in his country. 

“In Italy music means opera, the pres- 
ent experiments in other forms to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Lacking acquaintance with American 
music he toys with no hypotheses on 
our creative progress and prospects, 
Nor yet on the suitability of indigenous 
matter for operatic material. 

“Perhaps while you are here you will 
find material for your next opera,’ said 
a young person. 

“Perhaps,” came back dryly. 

And he took a libretto that Charles 
Henry Meltzer eagerly handed him. 


a. F. P. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
tic ovation after the final curtain had 
fallen. 


Patti Reminiscences 


I have alluded above to Patti prices. 
A week ago the news of the diva’s death 
was flashed through the world. In a local 
journal, Alfred Fischof, whose mother 
was a sister of Maurice Strakosch, Ade- 
lina’s brother-in-law and her only sing- 
ing master, relates some interesting in- 
cidents connected with the famous sing- 
er’s first visit to Vienna in 1863, when 
she took the city by storm. His father 
gave an evening party in her honor, and 
when she sang after supper, Starkosch, 
then a boy, and his brothers, were al- 
lowed to listen behind the half open 
door. When the general enthusiasm had 
somewhat subsided, chairs and tables 
were moved aside, and the floor cleared 
for dancing, and the young singer lead 
with Nathaniel Rotschild as her partner 
in a waltz, with none other than Johann 
Strauss at the piano. What a swing there 
must have been to that music. Patti’s 
last appearance in Vienna was in 1894. 

The programs of the subscription con- 
certs of the various orchestral unions in 
Vienna have now been published and, as 
in former seasons, there will be no dearth 
of music, both classical and popular. It 
is pleasing to note that in the interest of 
the music-loving public, both the Con- 
certverein and the Tonkiistler-Orchestra 
have resolved to lower the price at first 
fixed for subscription, although an in- 
crease of forty per cent is absolutely 
necessary to cover the increased expense. 
The Municipality of Vienna has agreed 
to make up a deficiency by a subvention 
in consideration of a number of concerts 
to be given to working men. 

The Conzerthaus Society will give a 
series of Bach and Handel evenings in 
the coming winter with the purpose of 
offering opportunity to the public at 
large for a better acquaintance with the 
works of these old masters. 

The Conzerthaus Quartet, consisting of 
August Jancobich, Heinrich Graeser, Carl 
Doctor and Hugo Kreisler, will give 
three evening concerts in the small Con- 
zerthaus hall, and a series of popular 
chamber-music concerts on Sunday af- 
ternoon in the middle Conzerthaus hall. 

The program of the coming season’s 
regular Gesellschaft concerts has been 
fixed as follows: On Oct. 22, Cantatas, 
J. S. Bach; Nov. 10, Mass in D Minor, 
and Sixth Symphony, Bruckner; on Jan. 
14, the “Gurre Lieder” Arnold Schénberg, 
finally a capella compositions by Palas- 
trina, Gabrieli, Gallus, Brahms, and Re- 
ger. The production at the other con- 
certs known as ausserordentliche, or “out 
of the regular order”, are planned as fol- 
lows: On Dec. 3, Das klagende Lied” and 
the Sixth Symphony, Gustav Mahler; 
on Feb. 11, Verdi’s Requiem, and on 
March 21, “St. Matthew Passion”, Bach, 
as at every Easter. Franz Schalk con- 
tinues to be the conductor of these con- 
certs. The orchestra consists of the Ton- 
kiinstler and the Conzerthaus Unions 
combined, the chorus is that of the Sing- 
berein, and prominent artists will have 
charge of the solo numbers. 

In addition to the Gesellschaft concerts 
above mentioned, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony will be performed on Dec, 17 


in honor of the great master’s birthday. 

The first of the Vienna Philharmonic 
concerts under the lead of Felix Wein- 
gartner will take place at the usual noon- 
hour on Sunday, Nov. 9. In the coming 
season there will be produced at these 
concerts a series of works by newer Aus- 
trian composers, among them four novel- 
ties; further, Beethoven, Bach, Berlioz, 
Mozart and others of the old masters 
wil be well represented. The several 
“Leonore” overtures will also be heard. 


Weingartner’s Recollections 

In the series of recollections of his 
youth by Felix Weingartner now running 
in the Sunday edition of a Vienna paper, 
there are many interesting items of his 
meeting with famous composers and 
musicians, and anecdotes in connection 
with them. In the city of Gratz in Sty- 
ria, where he began his musical studies 
and wrote his first compositions, he be- 
came acquainted with Wilhelm Kienz], 
and the two soon became intimate 


friends, the sunny nature of both chim-. 


ing well together. Regarding these first 
compositions—Weingartner had already 
arrived at the imposing number of Opus 
38—it is amusing to learn why, when the 
young man applied for the 600 florins 
granted annually to talented young mus- 
icians for the further pursuit of their 
studies, he only received 300. This reas- 
on he discovered very much later. It 
was because the committee considered 
these compositions so good that they de- 
clared the applicant could already earn 
money by composing. But with an an- 
nual additional sum from his mother, 
Weingartner was able to accomplish his 
cherished wish of entering the Conser- 
vatory at Leipsic. His first visit there 
was to the house in which Richard 
Wagner was born on May 22, 1819, as 
stated on the tablet over the entrance. 
At the Leipsic Opera Arthur Nikisch 
and Anton Seidl, both to become so well 
known afterwards in America, were at 
that time conductors. Weingartner had 
a letter of introduction from Kienzl to 
Nikisch and at his house became ac- 
quainted with the scores of the “Meis- 
tersinger” and the “Nibelung Ring,” 
which Nikisch kindly placed at his dis- 
posal. Weingartner studied the piano 
under Reinecke and practised very dilig- 
ently, his ambition being to emulate a 
fellow-pupil, then already a first-class 
pianist, none other than Conrad Ansorge, 
also afterwards to become familiar to 
American concert-goers. It was not long 
before Weingartner had the first oppor- 
tunity to earn money as a pianist. At 
one of the evening entertainments of the 
Conservatory he played Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques with such success 
that he was invited to perform the same 
piece at a Schumann concert in Halle, 
and to accompany the vocal numbers on 
the program, the expense of the trip 
being paid and thirty marks besides. 

As Director of the Volksoper Wein- 
gartner has added two newly staged op- 
eras to those already successfully pro- 
duced. Mozart’s “Elopemert from the 
Seraglio” and Rossini’s “William Tell’. 
The next will be Verdi’s “Aida,” in which 
Weingartner will appear for the first 
time as a member of the Volksoper. 

The new Vienna Conservatory, of 
which I made mention in a previous let- 


ter, has added to its curriculum musical 
and dramatic. instruction under compe- 
tent masters of operetta. Owing to an 
accident to his arm, the well-known 
violin virtuoso Ondriczek, who had charge 
of the violin class at this institution, will 
be unable to play for a long time. In 
his stead Sigmund Feuermann, the pro- 
digy of a few years ago, will assume the 
direction of the master violin class on 
Nov. 1. 

It will be remembered that Paul Witt- 
genstein, the young pianist, lost his right 
arm in the Russian campaign at the very 
beginning of the war. Nothing daunted 
he perfected the technic of-his left hand, 
which had always been particularly good, 
to such a degree that he concertized in 
Vienna last winter with marked success, 


playing composition that he had himself 
arranged for the left hand. With closed 
eyes it was difficult to believe that two 
hands were not doing wonderful work at 
the piano. In the coming winter he wil] 
tour Switzerland and Germany. 

The chamber-music courses for chil- 
dren started a couple of years ago by tne 
violinist Heddy Katz and now going on 
at various Vienna schools, have become 
popular. Their object is to train chil- 
dren in the use of some instrument so 
as to enable them in about three years 
to take part in concerted playing in littie 
orchestras of their own to begin with. 
Classes are held once a week, and the 
little ones take evident pleasure in their 


work. 
ADDIE FU". i. 





WADLER’ EXHIBITS © 
STERLING GIFTS 


Violinist Shows Admirable 
Development In Unusual 
Program at Carnegie 


Carnegie Hall housed a large audience 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 12, when 
Mayo Wadler, modernist among violin- 
ists of the day, gave his annual recital. 
Mr. Wadler has set himself the some- 
what ungrateful task of introducing 
new music to old audiences, audiences 
old in the sense that they prefer familiar 
to new music. 





- 


At this recital he included as new: 


works a Sonata by Nicolaieff, a Ballade 
by Kryjanowsky and _ three briefer 
American pieces, Carl Busch’s splendid 
“Indian Legend’, that ought to be 
played by Kreisler, Heifetz and Zimbal- 
ist, to name just a few fine “fiddlers”, 
Cecil Burleigh’s attractive “Hour of 
Nine” and Albert Stoessel’s Humoresque. 
We missed, owing to delayed arrival, 
hearing the Nicolaieff Sonata. Of the 
other works we found the Busch the 
best. Kryjanowsky’s Ballade might be 
as good, were it not so long. It has 
moments of real Russian beauty, marred 
by stretches of padding. - Mr. Wadler 
played every bit of this music as though 
he believed in it and showed that he had 
devoted quite as serious study to its 
preparation as though he had taken in 
hand a piece of really significant violin 
music like the Sibelius Concerto. He 
has developed since we last heard him 
and is today a violinist whose gifts are 
noteworthy. His tone is very beauti- 
ful, and has a clinging loveliness in 
the upper positions on the E string that 
is individual. Technically he _ stands 
very high and his bow arm is adroit. 
He had a magnificent reception from 
his hearers, and after the Stoessel Hu- 
moresque had to play an extra, giving 
the same composer’s Minuet, “Crinoline.” 
When he had finished the works men- 
tioned above he played what was listed 
as a “supplementary group—by request.” 
Then followed the Wilhelmj version of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria”, Kreisler’s 


transcription of Chaminade’s “Sérénade 
Espagnole” and _ Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” Just who made the request for 
this “supplementary group” we do not 
know. But we do know that it was out 
of place in the program and out of joint 
with Mayo Wadler’s ideals. He played 
these pieces, of course, as one would ex- 
pect him to. But why must he accede 
to a request to do them. Or why must 
Leo Ornstein play Liszt rhapsodies? 
There are plenty of performers to play 
these hackneyed things and few to do 
the moderns as Mr. Wadler or Mr. Orn- 
stein can do them. And might we add 
that Mr. Wadler’s moderns at this con- 
cert were none of them “ultras”. We 
would enjoy so much hearing from him 
some “ultra” violin music, say, Leo Orn- 
stein’s Sonata. 

Walter Golde at the piano played the 
piano parts in the Nicolaieff sonata and 
in the solo pieces with distinguished 
musicianship. A. W. K 





Mae D. Miller To Head Vocal Depart- 
ment In New Conservatory 

Mae D. Miller, the New York and Al- 

lentown vocal teacher, will, aside from 


her crowded private teaching calendar 
in both cities, devote part of her time 


_to duties as head of the vocal depart- 


ment in the new conservatory to be 
opened this month in Allentown, Pa. 
under the direction of Vermond Knauss. 
Every indication points to a large enrol- 
ment of pupils. Mrs. Miller presented 
in recital at Allentown her pupil, Adele 
J. Schuyler on the evening on Nov. 10. 
Pauline Schaadt was accompanist. 





SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Peninsula Mu- 
sical Association which holds its concerts 
in the Stanford University Assembly 
Hall has announced the following artists 


' for the coming season—George Copeland, 


pianist, with the Duncan Dancers; the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; and the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. 





ACCOMPANIST wishes to play for vocal stu- 
dents or singers. Reasonable. Address 330 W- 
95th Street New York, Apt. 43. Phone mornings 
River 4174. 





STUDIO, available two or three days a_week 
with Mason & Hamlin Grand, address Box B. K. 


. Musical America Co., 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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[OFTY IDEALS IN 
DENTON’S PLAYING 





Pianist’s Recital Sustains 
High Level of Musical. 
Interest 


The standing, today, of Oliver Denton 
is at the forefront of the younger gen- 
eration of pianists. His rise in the past 
few years has been no less significant 
than gratifying. It is the fruit of un- 
relenting artistic self-discipline and en- 
deavor, of rare ideals ardently pursued 
and sedulously cultivated. Musical and 
individual essentially, his playing shuns 
all pretense of facile conquest on. the 
one hand by tinseled glitter, on the other 
by a sensuous projection of emotion.. It 
is stimulating rather than lush or incan- 
descent, contained and strong without 
any deficiency of sensitiveness and the 
finer perceptions, In its ratest develop- 
ment is indicated a successful compass- 
ment of the aims that Mr. Denton has 
elected to make his. _ 

His recital in Aeolian Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon proved in all respects 
engaving. It sustained a very high level 
of musical interest and pianistic achieve- 
ment. The program offered variety of 
style and content. It consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Variations—the thirty- 
two—-Schubert’s A Flat “Movement Mu- 
sical” and E Flat Impromptu, MacDow- 
ell’s “Eroica” Sonata, Liszt’s “Sposalzio” 
and 2 Chopin group comprising the G 
Minor Ballade, a couple of Etudes and 


the B Minor Scherzo. Assorted encores” 


at the close contributed an additional 
quarter of an_hour to the already 
lengthy event. But the enthusiasm was 
insistent and it was enthusiasm well. ex- 
pended. ’ } 

Mr. Denton earned praise for the vir- 
ility of his performances when he first 
played here, tempered by modified re- 
proof for a certain hard and unyielding 
quality that seemed wilfully to mitigate 
any more intimate appeal. That hard- 
ness the young pianist has curbed and 
refined in such fashion that his pianism, 
while even more massive, invigorating 
and broadly articulated than in an earl- 
ier day has gained in range of color 
and expressiveness. It has grown amen- 
able to the more delicate shades of sen- 
timent, more plastic generally and re- 
sponsive to the enlarged demands the 
artist may lay upon it. There were 
displays last week of superb sonority, of 
mounting climax together with a plan- 
gent intensity of musical speech. No less 
was the listener intrigued by the gra- 
cious glibness sand unvaltering fluency 
brought into play when needed. 

Von Bulow declared that an _ artist 
should play first correctly, then beauti- 
fully, then interestingly. Mr. Denton not 
only answers the first two requirements 
but plays most interestingly, with a dis- 


tinction rising from intellectual and emo-- 


tional balance and executive capacities 
always germane to the issue. He has 
played the Beethoven variations with 
much success before this. He contrives 
subtle diffentiations between these en- 
chained miniatures, as of reflected soul 
states. The Impromptu of Schubert par- 
took of a pearly perfection. But the great 
Sonata of MacDowell marked in some 
ways Mr. Denton’s most personal and 
distinctive achievement. His perform- 
ance of it is the best of any pianist’s 
today, the consequence of profound sym- 
pathy and deep-laid plan, as eloquent in 
realization as it is vigorous and imagin- 
ative in conception. Such a rendering 


as Saturday’s is the most forceful and _ 


justifiable kind of propaganda for Mac- 
Dowell who, unfortunately, still needs 
to be proclaimed to a stiff-necked and 
perverse generation. : 
Space forbids detailed consideration of 
Mr. Denton’s Liszt and Chopin. These 
must suffice the bare chronicle that they 
fell nothing short of what va baie 





Caryl Bensel Sings for Nutley (N. J.) 
Club 


NUTLEY, N. J., Nov. 8—The Friday 
fternoon Club entertained on “guest 
‘A‘tcrnoon Club entertained yesterday on 
fuest afternoon” at St. Paul’s - Con- 
sreeational Church, presenting Caryl 
ensel, soprano, and Mrs. Easton Shaw, 
reader, _Mme. Bensel was received en- 
thusiastically, her rich voice, clear enun- 
Clation and attractive personality win- 
ning her immediate favor. Among her 
pr crings were Spohr’s “Roses Softly 
looming”, Veracini’s “A  Pastorale”, 
and songs by Saint-Saens, Fourdrain, 
astings, Speaks and Spross. Anne Tin- 
ale was her able accompanist, 





Dolci Tells of 
Acting ‘““Rhadames” 
Attired in Furs 








Allesandro 


Dolci, 
Tenor, Chicago Opera Company 


Leading Dramatic 


CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—Alessandro Dol- 
ci, the exuberant leading dramatic tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, has 
an interesting story to relate concern- 
ing the preliminary tour of the company 


‘this fall. 


The arrival of the company at Little 
Rock, Ark., was somewhat delayed and 
the performance of “Aida,” which was 
to be given at the Liberty Theater, some 
nine miles out of the city, at the sched- 
uled hour of 8:15 in the evening, did 
not commence until 10:15, owing to the 
delay in the transportation of the scen- 
ery. 

The evening was freezing cold. As is 
well known, the scene of the opera is 
laid in the torrid Egyptian valley where 
overcoats are taboo, but so cold was 
not only the theatre but the stage as 


well,, that Radames, (Dolci) and Aida . 


(Raisa) had to wear their furs, which 
were wrapped closely around their 
throats. 

Habitual opera goers can easily pic- 
ture the ‘Tomb scene’ where Radames 
and Aida sing their farewells, heavily 
bundled up in fur coats and scarfs. 

The performance lasted until two 
o’clock in the morning, and the audience 
stayed through the entire with evident 
enjoyment. 

During the three weeks’ tour, Dolci 
sang alternately the roles of Radames 
in “Aida” and Cavaradossi in “La Tos- 
ca,” and he scored with both of these 
trying dramatic opera characterizations. 

Last summer Dolci visited Salzomag- 
giore in the Italian Alps, where he stud- 
ied the leading tenor role of “La Nave” 
with Italo Montemezzi, the composer of 
the work and will be heard here in this 
opera. 4 

Since his debut with the Chicago 
Opera Association last Fall, the work of 
Dolci, has reflected .a steady improve- 
ment, a broader musical manner and 
greater artistic poise. 

He is one of the younger and most 
liberally endowed operatic stars, who 
have come to Chicago from Italy, the 
land of song. ms 





“MIKADO” GIVEN AGAIN 





Society of American Singers Give A 
Sparkling Performance. 


A highly effervescent performance of 
the “Mikado” was given last week by 
the Society of American Singers. Al- 
lowing duly for the divergencies from 
the true traditions of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van interpretation and for the accre- 
tions of modernism, some defensible, 
others the reverse, it becomes necessary 
to place this opera high in the list of 
the Society’s achievements. As usual 
the leading honors fell last week to the 
Mikado of William Danforth—an. au- 
thentic and unsurpassable embodiment 
—to the Koko of Frank Moulan, the 
excellent Pooh-Bah of Herbert Water- 
ous and the Pitti-Sing of Gladys Cald- 
well. The Yum-Yum was one Sallie 
Keith, recruited from the ranks of the 
chorus upon the resignation of the 
Chinese singer, Tsen Mei. She played 
the part with assurance and sang cred- 
itably. Craig Campbell made a_ barely 
tolerable Nanki-Pooh and the. Katisha 
of Cora Tracy was undistinguished. 


DADMUN STEPS INTO 
ARTISTIC FOREFRONT 


Baritone Advances To Front 
Rank, Disclosing Ripened 
and Finished Art 


Every season brings us a few new 
artists, whose gifts make so strong an 
impression on us that they are soon es- 
tablished and accepted. Just in the same 
way a few artists who have sung for us 
before appear before us and by the 
splendor of their performance arrest 
our attention and make a new place for 
themselves in the scheme of things mu- 
sical. 

It was this that Royal Dadmun did 
at his recital at Aeolian Hall on Tues- 


day evening, Nov. 11. He stepped out of 
his class into the front rank, his art 
ripened and finished, impressing us with 
the fact that he today belongs. not to 
the able singers of the concert-stage, 
but to that far smaller coterie to whom 
the name recital artist may honorably 
be applied. His voice—a baritone of 
range—is not only of an engaging qual- 
ity, but it has an individual timbre: 
then Mr. Dadmun has what American 
singers by the basket have not, namely, 
temperament. It does not override him; 
he commands it. And it was his mastery 
of this and the other things that make a 
song recital “listenable” that held his 
audience in its seats all evening. The 
recital was interesting. 

The refined delivery, the musical con- 
ception of the Floridia concert setting of 
the old Peri “Invocazione di Orfeo,” 
Handel’s “Dove sei” and the “Si tra i 
ceppi” made an opening group of qual- 
ity. He sensibly sang two Brahms songs 
in English, the “Minnelied” and “With 
Broadsword and Spear,” Grieg’s “A 
Vision,” and then two Russian things 
which were interpretations of the high- 
est, Cui’s “Hunger Song” he painted in 
broad and vivid strokes and hurled its 
cry at the audience which responded as 
a man to its grim tragedy. 

And Moussorgsky’s “Song of the 
Flea” was done unctuously, with infinite 
humor. One was reminded of Ludwig 
Willner! Of the French songs Dupare’s 
“Le Manoir de Rosemonde” was Mr. 
Dadmun’s finest; he got inside its mean- 
ing. Faure song, two of Fourdrain, 
‘La-bas” sung beautifully, brought us 
to the songs in English, two of Mrs. 





Kennedy-Fraser’s Hebrides folk songs, 
Deem’s Taylor’s exquisite setting of 
James Stephens’s “A Song for Lovers,” 
Kramer’s “The Last Hour” and two new 
Negro spirituals by H. T. Burleigh. In 
these songs Mr. Dadmun continued the 
high standard he had already reached. 

The spirituals “He’s jus’ de same to- 
day” and “Hard Trials,” two of the best 
Mr. Burleigh has done, will soon be very 
popular, we are certain; Mr. Dadmun 
sings them in perfect dialect, with an 
easy swinging rhythm that is captiva- 
ting. He had to repeat “Hard Trials” 
and gave as a second encore, the Bur- 
leigh setting of “Oh Peter, go ring-a 
dem Bells.” In every item he sang his 
enunciation was clarity itself. 

Francis Moore at the piano played 
beautifully. A. W. K. 


HEIFETZ PLAYS TO 
STUPENDOUS AUDIENCE 


Second Recital by Russian Violinist 
Again Draws Vast Throng of His 
Worshippers. 


Before an audience that filled all 
available space, including the entire 
stage except the extreme front, and as 
much standing room as the fire depart- 
ment allows, Jascha Heifetz gave his 
second recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 16. 

Criticism of an artist of Mr. Heifetz’s 
caliber, is almost a impertinence, but it 
must be said that the program itself 
was not one of intense interest, nor was 
its performance characterized by mon- 
umental inspirational appeal. Tech- 
nically, it was, of course, flawless. From 
beginning to end, intonation was im- 
peccable and the phrasing something to 
marvel at. Singers especially high and 
lowly, should hear Heifetz and learn 
just what phrasing can be—and seldom 
is. 

The Vieutemps A Minor concerto with 
which the program began, is not the 
most interesting of violin numbers and 
is calculated to please the violinist 
rather than the ordinary listener. A 
“Grave” by Bach, arranged by Auer, 
followed, and a merry “Vivace” by Hay- 
dn. A “Melodie” by Tchaikovsky, was 
exquisitely given and was re-demanded 
by the audience. Cui’s “Lullaby” was 
also delicately played, and the program 
closed with Auer’s variations on a theme 
by Paganini, of monumental difficulty 
even as Brahm’s variations for piano on 
the same theme. In this, Mr. Heifetz 
did unbelievable things with apparent 
unconcern, so that the audience swarmed 
to the front of the hall and demanded 
encore after encore. J. A. H. 














Beethoven Association Makes Its 


Bow; To Aid Needy Musicians 





Society Whose Object is to Assist Artists Has First Concert—Bauer, 
McCormack, Thiband, Svecenski and Willeke Appear 








The Beethoven Association made its 
bow at Aeolian Hall Tuesday evening 
of last week before an audience steeped 
in the sanctity of the inner brotherhood, 
moderate in size but exceedingly warm. 
The Association is distinctly an all-star 
affair. Its roster gleams with some of 
the most exalted names inside and out- 
side of New York. It purposes to play 


and sing works of Beethoven, levying 
special stress on those off the beaten 
track. The participants contribute their 
talents gratis, the box office intake be- 
ing applied to the relief of needy mu- 
sicians. It is further hinted that some- 
thing in the way of a musicians’ club of 
patrician character may grow out of all 
this. In any event the enterprise is in- 
teresting and the object worthy of the 
artists who conceived it, albeit there are 
composers who stand in much greater 
need of exploitation than Beethoven, 
whose less familiar works are generally 
less familiar for very good and sufficient 
-reasons. 

There was little on the first program 
that belonged to the neglected category. 
It began with the B Flat Trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello, which is the best known 
of Beethoven’s contributions to this 
form and of plenary inspiration. It 
was played by Harold Bauer, Jacques 
Thibaud and Willem Willeke. In some 
respects a beautiful rendering (the 
supernal andante cantabile was the 
most successful movement) it illustrated, 
on the whole, the characteristic difficul- 
ties that beset soloists of distinction in 


cooperation of this kind. Mr. Willeke 
is, of course, a veteran and both Messrs. 
Bauer and Thibaud are not inexperi- 
enced in chamber performance. Yet an- 
tagonism of style and the play of dis- 
parate individualities violated the prin- 
ciple of balance and Mr. Bauer’s piano 
not infrequently o’ercrowded the rest. 
The F Major Romance for violin re- 
ceived, cn the other hand, a remarkably 
beautiful presentation from Mr. Thi- 
baud (accompanied by Mr. Bauer), a 
presentation exquisitely pure in style 
and taste, of extraordinary loftiness 
and eloquence. A final instrumental of- 
fering was the E Flat Quartet, Op. 16, 
re-arranged for piano, violin, viola and 
’cello by Beethoven himself from its 
original form for piano and wind in- 
struments, in which shape Carolyn 
Beebe’s New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety had, by a singular coincidence, 
played it the preceding evening in the 
same hall. Mr. Svecenski, who took the 
viola part, had an ovation all his own.” 
Diversity was provided by John: 
McCormack who supplied the one un- 
usual feature of the program in the 
shape of the recitative and aria “My 
Heart is Sore Within Me,” from the 
little known “Mount of Olives” and later 
“Adelaide.” The tenor delivered the 
searching oratorio number with sur- 
prising breadth and felicity of style and 
a passionate expression and intensity 
well in keeping with the poignant emo- 
tion of this dramatic music. “Adelaide,” 
though beautifully phrased, seemed less 
successful in simple grace of effect. 


H. E, P. 
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ZANELLI 


joins the ranks of 
famous Victor artists 


Almost coincident with the début of this phenomenal young baritone at 
the Metropolitan Opera House is his début on Victor Records. 

Renato Zanelli is a native of Valparaiso, Chile, and is of Italian-Chilean 
parentage. He sang a few guest performances in Chile and Argentine, and 
met with such remarkable success that he determined to adopt singing as a 
profession. 

He saw that the United States offered the greatest opportunities in the 
operatic field and decided to come to this country. 

He also saw that Victor Records not only offered the opportunity of 
carrying his art to the music-lovers of all the world, 
but that the Victor processes alone recorded and repro- 
duced his voice with unerring fidelity. 

So, like the other world-famed artists, Zanelli makes 
records for the Victor Company. 


Victor Fame Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We have had the opinions of many 
prominent Americans and also of the 
leading New York papers not only as 
to the advisability but as to the proprie- 
ty of giving opera in the German lang- 
uage. it should, therefore, be of inter- 
est to know what a typically old time 
German musician, long resident in this 
country, thinks of the situation, espec- 
jally as this man has become an Ameri- 
can citizen and had a nephew who vol- 
unteered for the war and was killed. 
Here is about what he said: 

“You have beaten Germany, but what 


have you accomplished? You have let 
loose the forces of anarchy. Whether 
these can be turned into the direction 
of progress is a problem yet to be solved. 
My own opinion is that the German peo- 
ple and the Russian, trained for so many 
years under an autocratic government, 
are not yet ready for the radical changes 
involved in the present government. 
While there is a large Socialistic ele- 
ment in Germany, led by some intellec- 
tuals, the great German middle class is 
not in favor of Socialism. It is afraid 
of it. Remember that neither Germany 
nor Russia have been trained to liberty 
like the United States and France, nor 
have they been trained to what might be 
called a constitutional monarchy as they 
have in England. 

“So I repeat—you have beaten Ger- 
many but you have let out forces of an- 
archy, of discord, which are being felt 
in this country as well as in Europe. 
And let us not forget that the forces 
of anarchy are not constructive. _ 

“When it comes to music, what is the 
result? You banish the works of the 
great dead composers, most of whom 
were opposed to autocracy. You have 
even banished Wagner, who was a re- 
volutionary, from your opera houses, 
and you have instead let loose upon your 
operatic stage and your concert rooms 
what I call the ‘tinkle, tinkle’ music of 
the French and the Italians. I will 
admit that there are some good and 
worthy composers, French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Scandinavian, but you 
never can replace the great German 
composers, They represented something 
which none of the other nationalities 
has ever given us. The music of the 
other nations is charming, melodic, for 
the French as we know have been par- 


ticularly distinguished by their taste, 


though in matters of art they have, as 
one can see in their drama, been more or 
less bound down by precedent. 

“The one thing that these nationalities, 
except the Russians, have lacked, as 
compared with the Germans, is what I 
would call ‘virility. The German was 
4 virile man, He wanted a good haus- 
frau in his wife, and he wanted a lot 
of children around him. Not so the 
French. And that is why the French 
Population remained stationary while 
the German population grew all the 
time, | In fact, it was astonishing how 
the birth rate grew. This ‘virility’ per- 
meates all German music. 
80 I would say today, you have abol- 
ished maybe some evils, but what have 
you got in their stead? A condition of 
chaos, Surely one of unrest, and for my 
own part, while I am not in sympathy 
With autocracy, I prefer to be ruled, if 
siust be ruled, by an intelligent man 
: education than to be ruled by the il- 
iterate Bolsheviki. This country I would 
Prefer, if only we were less governed 
ti, & hypocritical Puritanism. It is not 

at I miss my glass of beer. But I do 





miss that personal liberty which I could 


enjoy on the other side. And for my 
political liberty here, it does not amount 
to much.” 

Then I asked my friend what he 
thought of the attempt to produce opera 
in German at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House. To this he replied: 

“That was a mistake. In the first 
place, it was premature. We have not 
peace yet. The wi against the Ger- 
mens had not passed away. We have too 
many families that lost a father, or a 
brother, or a son. There are too many 
wounded still to be seen about the streets 
and in the homes. 

“Then, it was a great mistake to turn 
the affair into a kind of German propa- 
ganda. No wonder there was opposi- 
tion. Much fuss has been made about 
Goritz. I know Goritz. He is a good, 
well disposed fellow, but absolutely out 
of sympathy with this country, with its 
institutions. In fact, he is simply a 
German living in America and he lives 
here because it has been good to him. 
But as he has said himself, he never 
would become an American citizen. 

“It was certainly unfortunate that 
such a@ man was prominent in the enter- 
prise. If it had been undertaken under 
the auspices of some well-known Ger- 
man-Americans whose loyalty to this 
country is undisputed, it might have been 
different. But putting Goritz up, and 
some others, was like flying a red flag 
in the face of a bull, already enraged. 

“Did you notice that a referendum 
taken recently at a large concert in 
Paris resulted in an almost unanimous 
vote for the return of German music, 
especially the music of Wagner? Now 
if they can have this in Paris, we should 
have it here, as soon as it can be under- 
taken jn the right spirit and not be used 
for a political or a nationalistic demon- 
stration.” 

There you have the opinion of a man 
who I think expresses the views of hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Germans, in 
this country. 

* * * 

Writing on the subject of the Ger- 
mans remind me that a tremendous scan- 
dal has broken out in the Boston press 
with regard to Dr. Muck. Leading pa- 
pers are giving the matter prominent 
position on the front page with big black 
type headings. It seems that since Dr. 
Muck got to Berlin he has been out- 
spoken in his condemnation of the Amer- 
ican people and the manner in which 
he was treated here. This no doubt 
finally induced the State Department to 
permit certain persons who have knowl- 
edge of the facts, to make revelations 
with regard to Dr. Muck which are sim- 
ply astounding, though most of us who 
were informed knew how he came to be 
interned. 

As I wrote you some time ago, Dr. 
Muck had the choice of being interned 
as a dangerous enemy alien or of being 
prosecuted under the Mann act, on ac- 
count of his relations with a very beau- 
tiful and talented girl of the highest 
Back Bay society in Boston. And that, 
by the bye, which is not generally known, 
was not the only case. Muck, in order 
to shield the girl and avoid a scandal, 
chose to be interned as an enemy alien. 
Unfortunately, he could not keep his 
mouth shut. 

At the time I insisted that Dr. Muck 
was no friend of this ‘country, that he 
did not appreciate the support given 
him, nor the courtesy and hospitality 
shown him, a number of persons wrote 
to me protesting against my attitude. 
But these protests were mild compared 
with what I received when I suggested 
that Dr. Muck had gravely offended and 
that the stories that were afloat, while 
not all of them true, had a very sub- 
stantial basis. And as some of your 
readers may remember, it is not so long 
ago that a gentleman wrote to one of 
the New York daily papers—either the 
Sun or the World, if I remember cor- 
rectly—a letter protesting against the 
slurs that had been cast on the doctor, 
held him up as a model family man and 
said it was a disgrace that simply be- 
cause this eminent musician happened to 
be a German, he was treated in the ig- 
nominous manner that he had been. 

The question now is no longer a mat- 
ter of argument. It seems the authori- 
ties obtained possession of a number of 
letters that Dr. Muck had written to 
this young lady. So we have the doctor 
“black on white,” as they say. I am 
going to quote you a few sentences from 
one of the letters he wrote to the young 
lady. It certainly should answer the 
claim that has been repeatedly made 
through the press, and was indeed made 
by Mr. Higginson, the sponsor and back- 
er of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
namely, that the good Doctor had never 
refused to play the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner when requested, that he had never 
known of any such request. Here are 


the doctor’s own words in writing to 
the lady: 

“My darling—I know you read in the 
papers the disgraceful way in which the 
audience in Baltimore behaved. They 
insisted that I play the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ How I hate to play it! How 
I hate to play to the pack of swine—that 
is what they are! What do they know 
about music? What do they know about 
art? All they know is dollars. I hate 
to face the rabble and it hurts my soul 
to play to the vulgar crowd . .. But 
you, darling, the thought of you, darling, 
induces me to be patient with these curs. 
And curs they are, most of them. Think 
of your poor Karl, my darling. I am 
anxiously counting the days that are 
parting us, and then . God bless 
you, my darling, until I hold you again 
in my arms and cover you with kisses. 
Be true to me. Good-by my beloved 


darling. 
Your Karl.” 

Let me not refer to the matter further 
than to ask a few questions. 

Is not your Editor justified when 
in his articles and from the public plat- 
form he asks whether the time has not 
come for us to declare our musical in- 
dependence, while acknowledging all 
that Europe has given, us—whether the 
time has not come when we should seek 
among our own talented musicians for 
the conductors of our symphony or- 
chestras, and certainly not go and pay 
$30,000 a year to a man of the Muck 
type, who takes oyr money and calls us 
swine and curs, accuses us of being noth- 
ing but dollar hunters, absolutely with- 
out any knowledge or appreciation of 
music?—By the bye, this is hard on the 
faithful adherents of the Boston Sym- 
phony, who have been for years uphold- 
ing Dr. Muck as the last word in the 
way of an accomplished director of the 
great symphonies. 

Has not the time come when we are 
forced to cease from a course which is 
beneath our dignity and reflects upon 
our intelligence as well as otr self-re- 
spect? 

* * * 

It is of course to be expected thnt any 
man who writes, frankly, his opinions, 
especially in times where passiors and 
the conflict of interests have been so 
tremendous as they have been during 
the great war period would receive, as I 
have said, letters of protest and also 
some which were distinctly insulting. 
As a fine instance of the latter kind, let 
me quote a communication that I have 
just received from a Mr. Kaikhusen So- 
rabji. His nationality is shown by his 
name. He writes from Regent’s Park, 
London, to inform me that before I hold 
up the superior moral tone of American 
music halls I should read and refer 
publicly to the matter which is sent to 
me in a clipping which accompanies his 
letter, though “he doubts whether I 
have either the courage or the honesty to 
do so.” 

The article appeared in the London 
Daily Telegraph of the 22nd of October, 
and reports some of the proceedings be- 
fore a committee of five peers appointed 
to investigate the conditions in a camp 
where a number of women were. Ac- 
cording to the report of the evidence, it 
would appear that at a camp af, South 
Carlton, in Lincolnshire, the huts of the 
women which were in the middle of a 
camp of Americans were raided one 
night. One woman officer stated that 
her room had been broken into by an 
American officer, who was drunk. 

That in a large army, of any nationali- 
ty, there will be certain men, and even 
officers, who misconduct themselves, we 
know. Now the point which my London 
correspondent makes is that it is use- 
less to speak of German atrocities or of 
the superior moral tone of our ballads, 
which was referred to at the time, when 
our own people are so much at fault, 
as he was shown in the evidence in the 
matter in question. f 

I refer to this case as being particu- 
larly illuminative of the Teuton mind, 
which is absolutely unable to see that 
a few isolated cases of misconduct on 
the part of American soldiers or offi- 
cers, and which, whenever they became 
known to the authorities were promptly 
investigated and drastically dealt with— 
there is a great deal of difference, I say, 
between this and a deliberately planned 
and perfected system of bestiality and 
brutality such as was practised by the 
Germans in parts of France, Belgium 
and elsewhere, and which was author- 
ized by the high German command, and 
indeed by former Emperor William him- 
self. 

At the very time that I was read- 
ing this letter from Mr. Sorabji I read 
in all the daily papers a report of the 
official demand made on the German Gov- 
ernment for the extradition of a number 
of prominent Germans, including Count 
von Bismarck, a grandson of the Iron 
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Italo Montemezzi, famous Italian Com- 
poser, Who is Adding Lustre to Our 
Operatic Season 





Chancellor. I take my story from the 
London Times. It seems that among 
other atrocities which von Bismarck 
personally superintended was the shoot- 
ing of fourteen inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Vicoigne. A few minutes be- 
fore these unfortunat: people were exe- 
cuted they were brought to the public 
square, where von Bismarck gave or- 
ders for them to be whipped. After 
they were shot he ordered the bodies and 
several houses in the vicinity, to be 
burned to the ground. 

A brewer of Viesley was, without trial, 
ordered by von Bismarck to be shot. 
While still living Bismarck himself fin- 
ished him with a lance and threw his 
body into a horse pond. With regard to 
charges of other atrocities against this 
von Bismarck, they are too revolting 
to be mentioned in any paper that is 
read in decent homes. 

Now the question is not whether you 
can offset one outrage with another, nor 
whether one is more horrible than an- 
other. The great point of  differ- 
ence is between the acts of individual 
soldiers, and even officers, promptly in- 
vestigated, condemned and punished by 
the military authorities, on the one side, 
and the shameless, bestial and brutal 
acts committed by the Teutons, which 
were not only authorized and so when- 
ever they happened were ignored and 
nobody was brought to punishment, on 
the other. That is the difference. Even 
if Mr. Sorabji gets this through ‘his 
head, I have not the slightest doubt that 
he “will neither have the honesty nor 
the courage” to admit the difference. 


It was with considerable satisfaction 
that I heard of the generous reception 
given to Frieda Hempel when she sang 
the other night at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Philadelphia. The press in re- 
porting the affair was loud in its praise 
of her art, and also commented upon the 
cleverness of the program, which was 
not too long, and the evident enjoyment 
of the audience. 

There have been some who have en- 
deavored to prejudice Miss Hempel in 
the minds of Americans by insisting that 
she was not only German, but pro-Ger- 
man in her sympathies and that conse- 
quently it was the duty of Americans to 
stay away from any concert that she 
gave. As a matter of fact, as you know, 
Miss Hempel is now, as I have said be- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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fore, married to an American and has 
been very fair and correct in her atti- 
tude during the trying time. 

A lady friend of mine who was pres- 
ent at the concert says that “she is just 
a beautiful voice with a charming per- 
sonality and finished art.” That de- 
scribes Madame just as she is. 

It is gratifying to know that the Phil- 
adelphia critics are beginning to ac- 
konwledge the prominent part played in 
a song recital by the accompanist, and 
so all without exception referred in 
laudable terms to the splendid work 
done by Mme. Hempel’s accompanist; 
Coenraad von Bos. It is to be hoped that 
the example will be followed so that 
we shall no longer read at the end of 
most of the notices the customary, “Mr. 
So-and-So was at the piano.” 


Pierre V. R. Key, has resigned as 
Musical Editor of the New York World 
to engage in an enterprise which already 
promises a brilliant success. For the 
rast four or five months Mr. Key has 
travelled from North to South, from East 
to West, making arrangements with 
prominent daily papers in a number of 
cities to send them from New York a 
weekly letter on artists, musicians and 
musical happenings generally. It cer- 
tainly speaks well for Mr. Key’s stand- 
ing in the journalistic world anyhow, 
that he has already made arrangements 
with some thirty-five or forty of the 
most prominent papers of the country. 

His letters are sure to be interesting, 
informing and, above all, fair. These 
were the distinguishing characteristics 
of his articles and reviews when he 
wrote for the World. And there let me 
say that I do not think it is the province 
of a critic of a daily paper to use the 
opportunity presented by his position, 
to dazzle by the brilliancy of his style 
and the extent of his omnivorous read- 
ing. Such matters belong more to the 
high-class monthly magazines, where 
they are acceptable and profitable to the 
reader. A review of a performance in 
a daily paper, to my thinking, should 
take into consideration the average men- 
tality of the readers as well as the aver- 
age interest in music of those readers. 
The writing should be lucid, forceful, 
but not directed merely at the cultured 
few. If it is, it simply misses its mark. 
Nevertheless, I will admit that it is per- 
fectly permissible for our recognized 
critics in their articles in the Sunday 
editions to permit themselves more lati- 
tude than in their reviews of the daily 
happenings in the musical world. 


Writing on the opportunities given 
our leading critics on the daily press 
reminds me that Mr. Henderson of the 
Sun, Mr. Aldrich of the Times, Mr. 
Krehbiel of the Tribune, showed what 
their attitude to their work is by what 
they did on Sunday, Nov. 9, though their 
reports appeared next morning. 

Sunday is always a pretty busy concert 
day in New York, even before the or- 
chestras get started with their Sun- 
day concerts. On that particular Sun- 
day there were two le§ling song reci- 
tals—that of Sophie Braslau at Carne- 
gie Hall, and that of Greta Torpadie at 
the Princess Theater. Also there was 
the first ‘concert of Gretchen F. Dick’s 
American Concert Series at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, at which there 
appeared three excellent American art- 
ists, namely, Florence Hinkle, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Edward Morris, pianist. 
The feature of this concert series is that 
all the artists appearing in it are Ameri- 
cans. At the same time that these con- 
certs were given, the Friends of Music 
held forth in their initial concert—be- 
hind closed doors—at the Ritz. They 
gave a very interesting program of 
rather antiquarian and historical value. 
- Mr. Bodanzky conducted an orchestra 
made up of members of the New Sym- 
phony and a chorus of women’s voices 
from the Metropolitan Opera House in 
works of Brahms, Mozart and Schubert. 

Now what did our friends the leading 
critics do? They all went to the con- 
cert of the Friends of Music, wrote long 
signed articles, but sent their assistants 
to the other concerts, with the result 
that the other concerts just got a few 
lines. Thus the work of Sophie Bras- 
lau, or any other singer of equal dis- 
tinction, is slighted, while much space 
is given by the critics to articles on 
Brahms and Mozart, who have been suf- 
ficiently written about. I think. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Krehbiel and the 
rest spent Sunday afternoon helping to 
make the reputation of Brahms, Schu- 
bert and Mozart—none of which I think 


need their help—whereas they might 
have been doing something constructive 
by giving such distinguished artists as 
Braslau, Torpadie, Hinkle, Werrenrath 
and the pianist Morris, who is unques- 
tionably of superior worth respectful 
attention at their recitals and equally 
adequate notice in their respective pa- 
pers. 
+ + * 

Carolyn Beebe is to be congratulated 
upon the success she is winning with the 
New York Chamber Music Society, 
whose concerts are given under her di- 
rection. As Henry T. Finck says, in 
the New York Evening Post, her organi- 
zation, which is really a small orchestra 
of a dozen, headed by herself at the 
piano, includes not only violins, viola 
and ’cello, but double bass, clarinet, flute, 
oboe, bassoon and French horn, all of 
which instruments are played by real 
artists—Pierre Henrot, Herbert Soman, 
Samuel Lifschey, Paul Kéfer, Emil 
Mix, Gustave Langenus, William Kin- 
caid, Henri de Busscher, Ugo Savolini, 
Joseph Franzl, Eric Hauser. 

In the way of giving fine chamber 
music we are not yet up to the standard 
of the French and also of the Germans. 
And I am one of those who believe not 
only in the educational value of such 
music but in its ability to give aesthe- 
tic pleasure in homes of refinement, not 
necessarily in homes of the rich, by the 
bye. The more we have of such music, 
the more it is encouraged the better. 
We are all so apt to devote tno much 
attention to opera, great symphonic or- 
ganizations and recitals of a few artists 
of the highest ranks. For that reason 
Miss Beebe’s effort deserves recognition 
and generous support. 

* * * 


Harriet Ware, a composer of emi- 
nence, writes me that she is having a 
wonderful tour. I notice that James H. 
Rogers, the talented critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, writes of her that her 
contributions to American music have 
won for her an enviable place among 
native composers. This is true. And 
she is one of many. I agree with Mr. 
Rogers that her talent, which is genuine, 
rings truest in light, vivacious songs or 
in those that express tender and ap- 
pealing sentiment. Her piano pieces, 
too, have always been distinguished by 
their flowing melody. She had the good 
fortune to have her songs interpreted by 
John Barnes Wells, the well-known ten- 
or, and Mrs. F. S. McCullough, the 
talented contralto. 

Like many another composer whose 
light for years was hidden through the 
disposition of the public to ignore na- 
tive talent, Harriet Ware is only begin- 
ning now to come into her own in a na- 
tional sense. But she is getting there 
fast. In musical circles, of course, her 
name has long been known and highiy 
regarded. 

* * 

Tetrazzini, who you know is the sister 
of the wife of Cleofonte Campanini, the 
eminent impresario of the Chicago 
Opera Association, is coming here, to 
judge from the interviews with her, 
cabled from London. In one interview 
she expresses herself as being a firm be- 
liever not only in luck, but luck bring- 
ers. Well, Adelina Patti was another. 

Now it will no doubt interest a good 
many of your readers to know that Mme. 
Tetrazzini knows that she will have good 
luck if she meets a hunchback man, a 
soldier with a friar who carries an um- 
brella, or a wagon full of hay drawn 
by a white horse. She also believes that 
if her dress catches. fire that is a 
prophecy of good luck. 

With regard to bad luck she considers 
that she is sure to have trouble is she 
finds a needle on the floor the day she 
has to sing. If she breaks a glass or 
meets a load of straw—not hay—it is 
bad luck. If she meets a nun or priest, 
that is sure to bring bad luck. But, as 
she says, if it is a friar who carries an 
umbrella and he has a soldier with him, 
then it is all right. 

But if it is possible to have a proof 
that disaster will befall her, it is when, 
as it happened in Lugano, she met a 
hunchback woman, a nun and a priest, 
all together. She says herself that how 
ever she safely reached Lugano she 
doesn’t know, except it was that one of 
the party saw a horse shoe on the road. 
But she did her best to offset the ill 
luck, as most Italians do, by sitting with 
her first and fourth fingers stretched 
out and crossed. She also, by the bye, 
tells everybody to avoid the figure 8 
when travelling. She won’t sleep in a 
berth number 8, or in a car number 8, 
or in a hotel room with 8 in the number. 

It is somewhat disappointing, how- 
ever, to have her tell us that she met 
on the Channel steamer a British avia- 
tor who gave her a German cross, 
which he said would be a powerful mas- 


cot. She has carried it ever since and 
puts great faith in it. 

There was a dear old singer in former 
years, well-known as one of the last of 
the great Italian buffos. His name was 
Ferranti. He carried on his watch 
chain a piece of crooked coral, about six 
inches long. I have walked up Broad- 
way with him, in those olden days, and 
all of a sudden seen Ferranti dodging 
about with this piece of coral extended 
in front of him. He had spied a man 
with a cast in his eye and was warding 
off the evil effects which he was afraid 
would surely doom him to some misfor- 
tune before nightfall. 

However, La Tetrazzini and others 
are not by any means the only ones who 
believe in lucky and unlucky omens, or 
in carrying around mascots of a most 
extraordinary character. The Irish are 
particularly saturated with such ideas 
as to omens and portents. Why, in the 


very building in which you are, there , 


is no floor 13. And yet we are supposed 
to be living in an age of intelligence! 
* * * 


Otto H. Kahn, multi-millionaire and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
received another distinction on the top 
of all the others of which he has been 
the honored recipient in the last few 
years, and which range all the way from 


the conferring upon him of degrees by ~ 


prominent universities to being the re- 
cipient of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the French Government. 

His last distinction comes in the shape 
of a prize for the finest yellow chrysan- 
themum at the recent flower show. This 
chrysanthemum has been shown in pic- 
tures in the daily papers reposing on 
the breast of a very pretty girl. 

Mr. Kahn is a connoisseur. But what 
the production of that prize chrysan- 
themum cost our friend Kahn is pro- 
bably “beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
says 

Your 
MEPHISTO 
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German Capital To Have New 
Opera House 


According to a copyrighted cable to 
the New York “Times,” an opera house 
is to be erected in Berlin, financed, it is 
said, by capital coming mostly from the 
Prussian and South German nobility. 
The scheme is under the direction of 
Otto Tamini, an operatic tenor, and it 
will be known as The International 
Opera House. The principal reason for 
the erection of the new auditorium is 
that there is a feeling that performances 
at the State Opera, formerly the Royal 
Opera, “will of necessity be of inferior 
character under the socialist regime.” 
Also, the older house is out of date in 
every way. Tamini is the son of a prom- 
inent German banker and was himself a 
financier until persuaded to go on the 
stage by Lilli Lehmann. 
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CORNELL SHOWS 
HIS BRILLIANT GIFTS 


American Pianist’s Playing 
Command Esteem—Much 
Charm In His Tone 
The program played at Aeolian hall on 





‘the evening of Nov. 14, by Louis Cornell, 


was a “different” one, in that it began 
with two Chopin preludes, followed those 
by four of Debussy’s, and put the Liszt 


B Minor Sonata in the middle instead of 
at the end. Several of this season’s play- 
ers, however, have set the Hungarian 
master’s great work off thus; possibly 
so that the hearers may come untired to 
the contemplation of its nobility. 

But Mr. Cornell by no means did his 
best work in this part of the evening, 
The Sonata found him still suffering 
from the nervousness that had hampered 
his emotional utterance of the Chopin, 
even though it had not impaired the 
agreeableness of his touch. The De. 
bussy preludes greatly pleased those of 
the audience (and they were of course 
many) who care for these denatured ut- 
terances of the modern school’s French 
apostle. “The Hommage a S. Pickwick, 
Esq.,” which might as well have been 
dedicated to Bill Nye, probably ex. 
pressed, under Mr. Cornell’s skilfu! and 
delicate touch, quite as much of the Pick- 
wickian as was in the mind of Debussy 
when he wrote it. Not so, however, with 
the Liszt, in which the player’s memory 
obviously failed him twice; and in which 
the tempo was so greatly increased in 
places that it became quite humanly im- 
possible to play the work as written. Yet 
there was much of charm in Mr. Cor- 
nell’s exposition of some of the caniilena 
portions; also was there shown occasion- 
ally his fine rhythm sense, and no little 
sympathy and feeling for the classic 
ideal. 

These were indicated probably even 
more plainly in the Liszt settings of the 
Schubert “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and in 
the “By the Sea.” Finally came the 
brilliant “Man Lebt Nur Einmal” waltz 
of Strauss, arranged by Taussig, and set 
forth on the program as “One Lives 
But Once.” C. P, 





Diaz Scores Success in Concerts 


Rafaelo Diaz, the young Metropolitan 
tenor, scored a conspicuous success when 
he appeared at Charleston, S. C., on Nov. 
2, opening the concert series there in a 
recital, accompanied by Francis Moore. 
With Oliver Denton, the well known pian- 
ist, Mr. Diaz appeared for the Fort- 
nightly Club in Cleveland on Nov. 7, re- 
placing Giuseppe De. Luca, the Metropol- 
itan baritone, who has not yet arrived 
from Italy. Mr. Diaz also appeared last 
week with Mme. Marie Surdelius, sing- 
ing an entire program at the Hotel Pen”- 
sylvania, New York for the Manufactur- 
ers’ Trust Company. 








MISS PONSELLE STARS IN “LA JUIVE” 








In the revival of Halevy’s “La Juive” 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 22, at the 
Metropolitan, the title role will be sung 
by Rosa Ponselle who last season made 
So conspicuous a success in her debut with 
the Metrcpolitan forces in “Forza del 
Destino.” Miss Ponselle, who is an Amer- 
ican girl of Italian parentage, proved in 
her appearances last year at the opera 
in the above mentioned Verdi opera and 
also in Weber’s “Oberon” to be a singer 
of distinct individuality, the possessor 
of a dramatic soprano voice which must 





A CYCLE OF 
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in this country. 


American.”’ 





VIGNETTES OF ITALY 


Text by Sara Teasdale. Music by Wintter Watts 
Price, $1.25 postpaid 

Composer of many songs and other music of potent charm, Mr. 
Watts steps forth with this group of lyrics as a true priest of the inner 
shrine of beauty, who recreates the impression of lovely places in 
images of tone no less lovely. Through the verses and through the 
music runs, like a scarlet thread, the personal note of remembered 
passion, awake and ardent; and the composer deftly gathers his 
thematic strands together in the final song to give unity to the whole. 
Naturally such a work as this demands adequate resources on the 
part of both performers; but they are perhaps more on the side of 
musical understanding than mere technique. 
confidence that this is the song most important cycle yet published 


“I consider Capri No. 3 the most beautiful song yet written by an 
John McCormack, Management Charles L. Wagner. 


‘“‘Wintter Watts with this cycle has placed himself in the front rank 
of contemporary song-composers.” 


Oliver Ditson Company, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York 
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be reckoned as one of the best before 
the public at the present time. During 
the coming season Miss Ponselle will be 
heard as Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” in 
the operas which she sang last year at 
the Metropolitan and in. several other 
new roles. 

She. made several brilliant appear- 
ances in concert last spring in festivals 
and this fall prior to the opening of the 
opera season, and is booked next spring 
to appear in a series of concerts at the 
close of the Metropolitan season. 
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3 50RA ZYGMAN HAS 
SUCESSFUL DEBUT 


Young Pianist Plays Program 
Of Modest Appeal With 
Sympathy and Charm 


Delicacy and grace were inherent in 
the playing of Flora Zygman, an un- 
heralded young pianist of considerable 
attainments and recent arrival from Eu- 
rope, who played before a small, cordial 
gudience in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Nov. 13. If the recital 
carried the suggestion that here was an 
attractive young woman not long free 


of tutelage, there was a satisfying sense 
of self-contentment and surety in all 
that Miss Zygman did, with none of the 
gaucheries of the nervous, débutante. 
She is said to have had a number of ap- 
pearances in Europe which may have 
served to fortify her for this New York 
a young pianist played with daylight 
cheerfulness and feminine sensitiveness, 
and with no little technical skill. She 
phrased her concluding group of five 
Chopin numbers with attractive clarity, 
incision and unobtrusive regard for 
simple scntiment. If her command of 
nuance was not of itself impressive, it 
was adequate, and her conceptions were 
nicely, if very normally, poised. There 
were moments of nacreous beauty as she 
turned thc Chopin prisms with a cares- 
sing, if altogether feminine, hand. The 
tone was !ambent, not diamantine, feath- 
ering rather than flashing, and the mood 
envisaged was that of simple compre- 
hension aud simple sympathy. 

The generally singing quality of the 
tone which Miss Zygman brought to its 
best use in the Chopin group, was noted 
also in Beethoven’s Sontata, Op. 31, No. 
9 her salutatory. In this, as in several 
of the Slavic numbers of her second 
group, pedal and power, over-applied, 
sometimes blurred climaxes in the bass, 
but how few artists are altogether free 
of these moments of toneless jar! 

Unfamiliar compositions by Szyman- 
owski, Michailowski and Bortkiewicz, 
none of them of outstanding beauty, but 
interesting on first hearing, were includ- 
ed. Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in E Flat was 
crisply and happily phrased and fingered, 
with natant and rippling tone. Mac- 
Dowell’s Polonaise and _  Chevillard’s 
“Theme and Variations” were other num- 
bers of a program modest in its appeal 
and not without naive and straightfor- 
ward charm. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS BEGIN 


New York Symphony’s Series For Young 
People Opens at Aeolian Hall 


It is not surprising that Aeolian Hall 
was crowded on Saturday morning, Nov. 
8, with an audience ranging not only (as 
the program suggested) from seven to 
twelve years of age, but with adults 
who had not the excuse of bringing the 
younger generation in line with the fa- 
miliarly delightful training afforded by 
Walter Damrosch’s Children’s Series of 
Symphony concerts. The veteran con- 
ductor s knowledge of psychology and of 
music alike combine to make these events 
so pleasing that no child could fail to 
be charmed and no adult help being in- 
terested. 
. The stringed instruments were the sub- 
ject of the day; and happy were the little 
ones who had placed at their disposal 
even for a bar or two of illustrations, the 
art of Willem Willeke, of Rene Pollain, 
and of Gustave Tinlot. The flute came 
in for a word or two, and George Bar- 
Wa Played a trill very exquisitely. The 
peter Oberon” Overture opened; the 

tabaian Love Song from Saint-Saens’ 
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“Algerian Scenes” followed. The Lar- 
ghetto from the Second Beethoven Sym- 
phony was played with a delicacy and 
beauty that many regular performances 
could not excel. Berlioz’ “Dance of the 
Sylphs” brought in the harp’s possibil- 
ities, and even included a comment on 
the kettle-drums’ pitch; and the “William 
Tell” Overture closed the PEA, 





Fery Lulek to 
Give Series of 
Recitals in N. Y. 








Dr. Fery Lulek, Baritone 


Following the successful opening of his 
studio in New York this autumn Dr. 
Fery Lulek, the noted baritone, is to 
give the first of a series of recitals at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, Nov. 
24. Dr. Lulek has sung widely in Amer- 
ica, as soloist with the St. Louis and 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras and has 
also appeared in recital with favorable 
results. Abroad he has toured in con- 
cert in all the European capitals, intro- 
ducing many novelties in his programs. 

For his program next week he has 
announced arias from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra” and Ponchinelle’s “Giocon- 
da”, a group of Italian songs by Pier A. 
Tirindelli, French songs by Mahn, Widor, 
Fourdrain and American and English 
songs by La Forge, Hans Richard, Coler- 


-idge-Tayloe, Huhn and Kramer. Grover 


Tilden Davis is to be his accompanist. 





Vicarino Sings American Songs in the 
Argentine 

At a recent recital given by Regina 
Vicarino, the well-known operatic so- 
prano, before the American Patriotic So- 
ciety in Buenos Aires in the Argentine 
Mme. Vicarino sang songs by Cadman, 
Spross, Reddick, La Forge, Mrs. Beach, 
Gilbert and Fay Foster. Before each 
song she told something of the life of 
the various American composers on her 
program. Among the best-received songs 
was William Reddick’s “Two Loves.” 





Marie Sundelius Heard At Columbia 


At her recital at Columbia University 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 6, Mme. 
Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, closed her program with Vander- 
pool’s new song “The Heart Call.” 
Among her other offerings, in all of 
which she was received with great favor, 
were songs by Stravinsky, Beriioz, Bem- 
berg, Marceau, a Grieg group, Carpen- 
ter, Fiske and Rihm and an aria from 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi.” 
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ROTHWELL LAUNCHES 
POPULAR CONCERTS 


Los Angeles Gives Capacity 
Audience For Initial 
Program 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. Nov. 5.— 
Turning away about 500 people, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Roth- 
well, conductor, began its season of Pop- 


ular concerts at Trinity Auditorium on 
Sunday, Nov. 2. The orchestra played 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance”, Mas- 
senet’s Suite from “Le Cid,” an Adagio 
from Godard, the Prelude to the third 
act of “Lohengrin,” Andante Cantabile 
from a Tschaikovsky String Quartet and 
closed with the Weber “Oberon” Over- 
ture. The orchestra gave an excellent 
account of itself and played its program 
in a style which mightily pleased the 
audience, that occupied every foot of 
available space in the auditorium. 

The soloist was Marie Tiffany, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, singing 
arias from Mozart and Liszt and an en- 
core number. Miss Tiffany’s home is in 
Los Angeles and for a number of years 
she taught here. Her voice and style 
have broadened measurably in her three 
years in the East and in this three days’ 
visit to Los Angeles she was the sub- 
ject of many.encomiums. 

The Zoellner Quartet has given two of 
the programs on its local course of ten 
chamber music concerts, as well as play- 
ing for the Ebell Club and at Claremonet 
and other points. It is offering a de- 
eeagha series of chamber music num- 

ers. 

_ Charles Wakefield Cadman and Tsian- 
ina _opened the Behymer Philharmonic 
matinee series of corcerts Saturday aft- 
ernoon with a very interesting program 
based on the possibilities of Indian 
themes in the construction of modern 
music. 

Devol Sanders, head of the violin de- 
partment of the School of Music of the 
University of Southern California, gave 
a violin recital Thursday night last. He 
is a Violinist of large technique and held 
the close attention of his hearers. 

Amon Dorsey Cain, baritone, was 
heard in recital at Symphony Hall, Nov. 
3, with Mrs. Cain at the piano. 

W. F. G. 








HEAR DOROTHY BERLINER 





Young Pianist Gives Fourth Annual Re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall 


Dorothy Berliner, a young American 
pianist gave her fourth annual piano re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 8. Al- 
though not possessed of much fire and 
warmth in her playing, an ease in technic 
and tonal work made Miss Berliner’s re- 
cital consistenly interesting. An ade- 
quate and smooth interpretation of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Variations on an 
Original Theme opened the program, 
followed by the familiar Sonata in B 
Minor of Chopin, played with nice tone, 
and effective delicacy. For her final 
group Miss Berliner devoted herself to 
works of Spanish idiom. The “Bolero” 
of De La Cinna, Albeniz’ “Evocation” 
from the Suite “Iberia”; Laparra’s “Cal- 
esera” from “Rhythmes’ Espagnol”; 
Granados’ Danza Espagnol and Capri- 
cho de Genero Espagnol, Nogues, were 
offered with an excellent sense of rhyth- 
delineation, but lacking in the brilliant 
and variant color which they regina : 

« Ae 





Youngstown, O., Hears Werrenrath 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Nov. 13.—Rein- 
ald Werrenrath was heard recently in 
recital at the opening concert of the 
Monday Musical Club course, present- 
ing an interesting program. Harry Spier 
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was accompanist. Charles Andrew Mc- 
Bride, ’cellist, played at a concert in the 
South High Auditorium, assisted by 
Florence Magidon, soprano, and Mrs. 
Laura Belle Parkin Hornberger, ac- 
companist. Mr. McBride was also heard 
recently at another recital, accompanied 
by his mother, Mrs. R. C. McBride. 





FRANCIS ROGERS SINGS 
WITH DISTINGUISHED ART 


American Baritone Welcomed by Aud- 
ience At Recital in 
Aeolian Hall 


Francis Rogers, baritone, was heard 
in recital in Aeolian hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 6. Mr. Rogers has been before 
the concert-going public for a_ sufficient 
length of time, to make superfluous any 
extended comment upon his singing. It 
was distinguished, as always, by good 
taste raised to the nth. degree. 

Beginning with an arrangement by 
himself of a violin piece by Corelli, Mr. 
Rogers sang a group of numbers from 
four of Handel’s secular oratorios. Of 
these, the well-known plaint of Semele, 
“Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,’ 
was the best. There seems no particular 
reason why a baritone should sing so- 
prano numbers, but this was justified by 
an exquisite legato and a perfect con- 
trol of breath, not to speak of the sym- 
pathetic spirit of it. The following group 
was in French and of these, Chausson’s 
“Serénade Italienne” and Tosti’s “Ninon” 
were the high spots although the audi- 
ence demanded a repetition of the Chaus- 
son “Le Colibri.” It showed far-sighted 
artistry on the part of Mr. Rogers, that 
he was able to realize the possibilities 
of the inherently lovely, though terribly 
hackneyed Tosti number, which was 
also re-demanded. 

Carpenter’s “The Day is No More,” 
the poem by Tagore, opened the English 
group and again showed the singer’s . 
fine legato as well as his ability to create 
a mood. “The Old Dandy” by Hermann, 
sung a la Yvette Guilbert, was also a 
charming bit. 

The audience was large numerically 
and enthusiastic in its reception of the 
singer. Isadore Luckstone played the 
accompaniments with much ae - 








PARIS AUDIENCE 
LISTENS TO WAGNER 


Many Persons Leave Hall And Two Pro- 
testing Ones Are Removed 
By Guards 


PARIS, Nov. 12. (By A. P.).—At the 
Pasdeloup Concert on Nov. 8, the first 
German music heard in Paris since the 
beginning of the war, was the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude, featured by conductor 
René Baton. 

Two persons among the audience 
audibly protested. A gray bearded man, 
in the dead silence preceding the playing 
of the overture, the last number on the 
program, rose and drew attention to the 
war. A woman also made a somewhat 
unintelligible protest. Both were hur- 
ried out by guards, who had been pre- 
pared for such an occurrence. A score 
of persons previously had left the build- 
ing. 

_ The conductor declared that interrup- 
tions against German music would not 
be tolerated. He regarded it as a ques- 
tion of art, and said he proposed to make 
up the programme four-fifths of French 
music and one-fifth of all foreign music, 

A vote of three Pasdeloup concert 
audiences on the subject was announced 
as 4,983 favoring the return of German 
music and 213 opposing it. 








SPOKANE, WASH.—tThe first organ 
recital by Thomas Moss was given at 
the First Presbyterian Church recently. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Mabel Henry, 
Soprano. Mr. Moss presented an all- 
American program which included num- 
bers by Truette, Kramer, Foote, Stough- 
ton, A stig -— yea Mrs. Henry’s 
numbers were H. T. Burleigh, Woo 4 
and Ward-Stephens. 7 —— 
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Creation of Memorial Music Hall Will be an 
Outgrowth of Mr. Freund’s Visit to Williamsport 


Editor of “ MUSICAL AMERICA” Speaks At Five Largely Attended Gatherings—All Musical, 
Educational and Civic Organizations Join In His Reception—Makes Stirring Speech in 





Behalf of Local Orchestra 








—— 


ILLIAMSPORT, PA., Nov. 9.— 
W The visit of John C. Freund, dis- 
tinguished editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, to Williamsport was an event 
quite unparalleled in the musical his- 
tory of this city. He got an ovation. 
Mr. Freund came at the invitation of 
the Clio Club, of which Mrs. H. M. Car- 
son is the president. This invitation 
was inspired by the desire that the peo- 
ple of the city should hear more about 


the wonderful campaign, which Mr. 
Freund has so successfully inaugurat- 
ed for the “Democratization of Music.” 

The invitation of the Clio Club was 
endorsed by the press, which enthusias- 
tically announced Mr. Freund’s coming, 
by the Rotary, Chaminade, Harmonia, 
Turner’s and Civie Clubs; the Superin- 


_tendent of Public Schools; the Symphony 


Orchestra, the Ministerial Association 


and others. . . et 
Mr. Freund arrived in Williamsport 


on Tuesday and was met at the station 
by Emma Kiess, who had charge of the 
arrangements of the events scheduled 
during his visit. 

On Wednesday Mr. Freund was the 
guest of Mrs. Carson, president of the 
Clio Club, at an informal luncheon given 
at the Country Club. At 2:30 that aft- 
ernoon Mr. Freund addressed the Clio 
Club in the ballroom of the Park Hotel. 
Preceding his address the club was en- 
tertained by several violin numbers 
played by Osborn Housel, a local artist, 
accompanied by-Mrs. Morris Housel. Mr. 
Freund not only won the admiration of 
the club through his ardent plea for 
recognition of American art and artists 
but also through his strong, magnetic 
personality. 

At six o’clock Mr. Freund was the 
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guest of local musicians and music lov- 
ers at a Community dinner at Trinity 
House, a gathering described by one of 
the local editors as being unique in the 
history of the city, representing as it 
did every branch of civic, ‘educational, 
religious and musical activity. Mr. 
Frederick Manson, editor of “Grit”, and 
president of the board of directors of 
the Symphony Orchestra, introduced Mr. 
Freund on this occasion, when Mr. 
Freund made an earnest appeal for the 
loyal support of Williamsport’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra which has_ recently 
been reorganized after its enforced in- 


‘activity during the last two years of 


the war. Mr. Freund drew the atten- 
tion of the assembled guests to the pos- 
sibilities of such an organization as a 
business asset to the community and as 
a drawing card to persons of culture 
desiring to locate in an environment of 
which the cultural aspect is attractive. 

During the course of the dinner Mr. 
Manson led some Community Singing, 
Leon Hoffmeister and Clyde Harer sing- 
ing the verses of some of the popular 
war songs, the choruses of which were 
sung by the guests. 

Among the guests at the speakers’ 
table were Mr. and Mrs. Manson, Mayor 
Hoagland and Mrs. Hoagland, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Carson; Dr. F. M. Robbins, 
Superintendent of Public Schools; Mrs. 
Robbins, president of the Civic Club; 
Gustav Klieman, director of Turner’s 
Club; Emma Kiess; Roscoe Huff, direc- 
tor of the Chaminade and Orpheus 
Clubs; E. Hart Bugbee, director of the 
Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. Bugbee; 
Mr. and Mrs. Robt. F. Allen; Leon Hoff- 
meister, director of the Harmonia Sing- 
ing Society; Dr. Elliott Armstrong, 
president of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion; Miss Mather, head of the music 
department of Dickson Seminary; Clyde 
Harer, Member of Assembly; represen- 
tatives of the press and over 200 musi- 
cians, music teachers, prominent society 
people, business men—indeed a most 
representative audience. 

At 8:30 Wednesday evening Mr. 
Freund delivered his main address in the 
High School Auditorium, following a 
concert given by the famous old Repasz 
band under the leadership of David Ger- 
ry, and the Chaminade Club under Prof. 
Huff, and some enthusiastic community 
singing led by Mrs. Lillian Reider, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools. 


Tells of Music’s Mission 


Mr. Freund, who is a very delightful 
speaker with a keen sense of humor, 
held the rapt attention of his audience 
throughout his stirring discourse. He 
said that music is recognized today as 
the humanizing, civilizing force in the 
world. It brings cheer and comfort, it 
quiets unrest and is in fact a big fac- 
tor to be used today in quelling the un- 
rest of the world. He then took up the 
progress of music in America, discuss- 
ing the fallacy of foreign training and 
foreign experience and declaring that 
the independence of American music 
must be asserted, as we have great com- 
posers, artists and orchestras and un- 


' doubtedly make the finest musical in- 


struments the world has known. 
“Music today must have its part in 
solving the great social service prob- 
lems,” Mr. Freund declared. He told 
of instances where musical organiza- 
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tions had erected community houses and 
said that the only way to handle this 
successfully is to put music into the 
hands of the community, many cities 
already maintaining their musical or- 
anizations as for example Milwaukee 
and Denver. Mr. Freund said: “If your 
city sends out one great violinist, one 
great singer, one great pianist, it will do 
more to advertise itself thus than in 
any other way.” Mr. Freund’s final plea 
was for music for the masses and a con- 
certed effort for the recognition of 
American music and musicians. 


Speaks to High School Students 


On Thursday morning Mr. Freund ad- 
dressed the High School students and 
many visitors, and surely no audience 
ever listened to an inspired address with 
more eager interest than did this one. 
The music classes have been studying 
MUSICAL AMERICA for several years 
and were quite familiar with Mr. 
Freund’s great work. At the close of 
the address Adrian Ritter, school cheer 
leader, led the school in several re- 
sounding, enthusiastic cheers for Mr. 
Freund and MUSICAL AMERICA. A 
splendid program was given at this 
time by the music department of the 
school. The orchestra, a fine “feeder” 
for the Symphony orchestra, played 
several concert numbers under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Shields. Margaret Pettee 
sang several solos and the Glee Club 
under the direction of Mrs. Reider sang 
“To Thee Oh Israel” and “The Inflam- 
matus” from the “Stabat Mater,” with 
Miss Kiess as soloist. 

At noon on Thursday Mr. Freund was 
the guest at luncheon of the Rotary 
Club, where he got a most enthusiastic 
reception, this event closing two days of 
unusual moment in the musical history 
of the city and a visit which has proved 
and undoubtedly will prove to be a 
lasting inspiration to the entire com- 
munity. 

It is very likely that direct practical 
results will follow from Mr. Freund’s 
visit, more particularly from his ad- 
dress at the Rotary Club. 

These are the formation of a Civic 
Music League, comprising all the vari- 
ous music clubs, musical societies, musi- 
cians—each maintaining its integrity 
and all working together for the ad- 
vancement of music. 

The other result will be the establish- 
ment of a music hall, as a memorial to 
the soldiers and sailors who died in the 
great war—a project Mr. Freund advo- 
cated as more fitting that the erection 
of an arch or a statue. 


EMMA M. A. KIESS. 





Comments of the Press 


Besides devoting several columns to 
Mr. Freund’s coming, and also to his 
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activities while he was in Williamsport, 
oe Williamsport Gazette & Bulletin 
said: 

“The coming of John C. Freund, the 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, to 
Williamsport to deliver a number of 
addresses, is an event of much moment. 
Mr. Freund has been prominent in the 
field of musical journalism in the United 
States for nearly half a century.” 

In reviewing his main address the 
Gazette said: 

“Musical Williamsport turned out en 
masse last evening in honor of John C. 
Freund, the distinguished Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, who has been for 
the past fifty years a pioneer in the 
musneal world in this country, blazing 
the way to a greater MUSICAL Amrnn- 
ICA. And Williamsport had a treat.” 

The Williamsport Sun said editorially: 

“It is a rare compliment John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
is paying the city in visiting us this 
week. The least our people can do is 
to return the compliment by large audi- 
ences wherever he speaks. Mr. Freund’s 
purpose in life is a worthy one and one 
that all good Americans ought to emu- 
late. We have too long been according 
our chief recognition to artists of other 
nationalities. It is therefore high time 
that our people enlist in this effort of 
our distinguished guest to raise American 
music and musicians to the honor they 
deserve.” 

The Sun, in referring to Mr. Freund’s 
addresses, said: “Mr. Freund held his 
audience of about 1200 for more than an 
hour. 

In introducing Mr. Freund at the ban- 
quet, Mr. Manson—the Editor of Grit— 
referred to him as “one of the foremost 
builders for music—a man who has 
stood for music of, by and for America.” 





KATHRYN LEE IN RECITAL 





American Soprano Presents First Pro- 
gram In Carnegie Hall 


Kathryn Lee, a soprano of pleasing 
aspect and manner, attracted a large 
audience to Carnegie Hall on Monday 
evening, Nov. 10. She sang her last 
encore, “Twickenham Ferry,” inciden- 
tally one of her best offerings, from a 
perfect bank of flowers tugged to the 
stage by wearied ushers, after she had 
made a pretty picture of herself by 
singing a Nevin song with her arms 
full of great pink chrysanthemums. 

The singer evidently had friends 
enough to fill Carnegie Hall, but her 
voice is better adapted to a smaller 
auditorium; also her method is one that 
belongs to the intimate variety of thea- 
ter. She has a pretty pianissimo, but her 
range of voice is limited, and her high 
notes were with few exceptions off the 
pitch. Nervousness may account for this 
defect, however. 

The program was a most ambitious 
one, including songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Glinka, Massenet, Thome, Tejada, Leon- 
cavallo, and Puccini, besides the English 
numbers, and all were sung in the orig- 
inal except the “Lilacs” of Rachmani- 
noff. Much more freedom of delivery 
was observable as the recital progressed; 
the Paladilhe “Psyche” was notable in 
this respect. The Nevin group found 
especial favor with the audience. 


“(A Distinctive and Distinguished 
Aitist ”’ Be 
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Canadian-American 
Dramatic Mezzo 





Soloist for Canadian Society, New York City, Nov. 22 : 


Ladies’ Music Club, Toronto, Nov. 27 
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American Singers 
Singing Songs by the Following 


American Composers 





Charles S. Burnham, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
G. H. Federlein, Fay Foster, Francis Hendriks, 
A. Walter Kramer, William Lester, John Adams Loud, 


Edward Machugh, William Reddick, Gertrude Ross, H. N. Red- 
man, 
Benjamin F. Rungee, Meta Schumann, Warren Storey-Smith, 


Kate Vannah, Frank Howard Warner, Lola Carrier Worrell. 











PAUL ALTHOUSE, Tenor 
Our God, Our Country and Our Flag. Three keys. 
Thou Immortal Night. Two keys. Schumann. 
O Moon Upon the Water. Two keys. Cadman. 
Springtide of Love. Two keys. Foster. 
CECIL FANNING, Baritone. 

Doeskin Blanket, The. Two keys. Cadman. 
Cusha Bird, The. Three keys. Ross. 
A Secilian Spring. (Cycle.) Hendriks. 
If I Could Bring You My Dreams. Three keys. 
Flower Rain. Three keys. Loud. 
Voice of the Dove, The. Three keys. 
Requiescat. Two keys. Cadman. 

MARGUERITE FONTRESE, Contralto. 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman. (“Shanewis.’’) Cadman. 
In God’s Acre. Three keys. Rungee. 
Her Shadow. Canoe Song. (‘‘Shanewis.’”?) Cadman. 
Our God, Our Country and Our Flag. Three keys. Machugh. 
I Bind My Hair With Silver. Three keys. Cadman. 
Glow of Spring, The. Two keys. Rungee. 
Gift of Pan, The. Two keys. Storey-Smith. 
Song of the Chimes, The. Three keys. Worrell. 


ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor. 
Three keys. Cadman. 
Two keys. Lester. 


LOUISE HOMER, Contralto. 


Spring Song of the Robin Woman. :“‘Shanewis.”’; 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, Soprano. 
Glow of Spring, The. Two keys. Rungee. 


Four Songs for High Voice. Redman. 
1. Daybreak. 2. The Red Leaf. 
3. On the Wild Rose Tree. 4. Adieu. 
Not published separately. 


From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. Four keys. Cadman. 
-<Gift of Pan, The. Two keys. Storey-Smith. 
Paradox. Two keys. Cadman. 
RENE LUND, Baritone. 
Nature Awaits Thee. Two keys. Warner. 
One Day. Two keys. Federlein. 


Machugh. 


Cadman. 


Burnham. 


Dream Tryst. 
Apple Blossoms. 


Cadman. 


-60 
60 


50 
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ELEANOR PATTERSON, Contralto. 
We Two Together. Two keys. Warner. 
From the Land of the Sky-blue Water. Four keys. 
Goodbye, Sweet Day. Three keys. Vannah. 
Call of the Trail, The. Two keys. Foster. 


MARIE MORRISEY, Contralto. 
Love’s Pilgrimage. Two keys. Reddick. 
A June Pastoral. Two keys. Schumann. 
Thou Immortal Night. Two keys. Schumann. 


LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor. 
I Hear A Thrush at Eve. Three keys. Cadman. —~ 


In Maytime. Two keys. Loud. 


LEON RICE, Tenor. 
Flower Rain. Three keys. Loud. 
A Lover’s Litany. Two keys. Kramer. 
The Little Ghost. Two keys. Foster. 


. EMMA ROBERTS, Contralto. 
Dawn in the Desert. Two keys. Ross. 
Remembrance. Two keys. Lester. 
WILLIAM SIMMONS, Baritone. 
Our God, Our Country and Our Flag. Three keys. Machugh. 
Voice of the Dove, The. Three keys. Burnham. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano. 
Night in the Desert. Two keys. Ross. 
Time and I. High Voice. Cadman. 
Open Road, The. Two keys. Ross. 
Spinning-Wheel Song. Two keys. 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman. 
Dawn in the Desert. Two keys. Ross. 
Hidden Song, The. Three keys. Cadman. 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, Soprano. 
Peace. Three keys. Ross. 
Encore. High Voice. Cadman. 
Sunset in the Desert. High Voice. Ross. 
Song of the Chimes. Three keys. Worrell. 
Thistledown. High Voice. Cadman. 


Cadman. 


Foster. : 
(“Shanewis.’”?) Cadman. 





AMERICAN SINGERS 


Listed above 
Paul Althouse, Tenor; Cecil Fanning, Baritone; 
Marguerite Fontrese, Contralto; Arthur Hackett, Tenor; 
Louise Homer, Contralto; Christine Langenhan, Soprano; 
Rene Lund, Baritone; Eleanor Patterson, Contralto; 
Marie Morrisey, Contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, Tenor; Leon Rice, Tenor; 
Emma Robinson, Contralto; William Simmons, Baritone; 
Ethelynde Smith, Soprano; Yvonne de Treville, Soprano. 
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HER GIFTED ARTISTS 
IN SWEDISH MUSIC 


Tollefsens, Peterson, and 
Ljungkvist Appear for the 
St. Erik Society 


Aeolian Hall was the scene on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 8 of a concert devoted 
to Swedish music under the auspices of 
the St. Erik Society. This time May 
Peterson, the Metropoiltan soprano, Sam- 
uel Ljungkvist, the Swedish tenor, and 
the Tollefsen Trio were the artists pre- 
senting a program of rather interesting 

aterial. 

“\* audience might have been larger; 
put it was ample in enthusiasm. The 
Tollefsen Trio opened the evening’s pro- 
ceedings with Franz Bendel’s Trio Op. 1, 
an excellent piece in classic vein; Mme. 
Tollefsen appeared as soloist in a fine 
Fantasy by Stenhammar and Sjégren’s 
dull “Erotikon,” both of which she played 
admirably. For Mr. Tollefsen there were 
Sjégren’s Andante Sostenuto, a piece 
matching the “Erotikon” in lack of in- 
dividuality and general unimportance, 
and for Tor Aulin’s attractive Gavotte 
and Musette, for his playing of which he 
was applauded heartily. 

There was considerable enthusiasm for 
Mr. Ljungkvist, who sang a ballad of 
Hallén, a charming Cradlesong by Bed- 
inger and Ivar Wideen’s “Spelmansvia” 
and later a group of Sjogren, Ture Rang- 
strom and two songs of Alfvén. | Mr. 
Ljungkvist has fine taste in his choice of 
material and sings with intelligence and 
dramatic instinct. He was in good voice 
and his singing of Alfvén’s very lovely 
“Skogen sover” was so much admired 
that he had to repeat it. After his second 
group he added an encore, a song of as 
fine quality as the best of his listed 
numbers. e 

Miss Peterson, clad in blue, which, 
with her golden hair suggested the Swe- 
dish national colors, captured her audi- 
ence through her lovely singing; and he: 
personality is always winning. She sang 
two excellent songs by Gustaf Nordquist, 
Sjégren’s “Would that I were soaring”, 
which is not effective in English, and 
Alfvén’s “Se du kom” with its brilliant 
ending which she made very attractive. 
At the close of this group she sang as an 
encore an old Swedish folk-dance. On 
her second appearance Miss Peterson was 
heard in Stenhammar’s “Sjarnéga”, a 
banal song by Helfrid Lambert, said to 
be a prominent actress in Stockholm, of 
course it was repeated—the Swedish folk- 
song “Allt under himmelens” and Sj6- 





gren’s “A Rosebud for thee I’ve broken”’. 
Her success was immediate and pro- 
nounced and she was encored twice sing- 
ing first the Scotch folk-song “Whistle, 
My Lad” and then seating herself at the 
piano, the familiar “Comin’ Through the 
Rye”. Hers is a voice of beauty and her 
employment of it that of the experienced 


artist. Stuart Ross played the accom- 
paniments for both singers rather 
adequately. A. W. K. 





LONDON’S MUSICAL MAYOR 
DEMANDS ART MINISTER 


Music To Be Fostered During His Term 
At Mansion House—Wants Nation 
Represented Artistically 


London’s Mayor-elect, Sir Edward 
Cooper, looks forward to a busy year, 
during which the problems of peace in- 
stead of the puzzles of war, will en- 
gage his energies. Prominent among 
these questions, he places the official 
position of music in his country. In a 
recent interview, Sir Edward said:— 

“IT feel that in the hurry and bustle 
of the more immediate practical con- 
cerns of the community the amenities of 
peace-time are apt to be lost sight of 
altogether. ; 

“T have always taken a deep interest 
in music, for instance, and just as many 
or my predecessors have not hesitated 
to introduce something of the more use- 
ful or popular side of their personal hob- 
bies into their official programme for 
the year, so I hope at least to make 
music more known at the Mansion House 
than it has been previously. 

“There is a wider aspect of the matter. 
I have often raised the question as to 
whether it would not be good to have a 
Minister of Art as they have in France. 
For instance, the French Minister of 
Art has invited a celebrated New York 
orchestra to play in France, and invita- 
tions have also been extended by Italy 
and. Belgium. Here there is no Minis- 
ter of Art to invite them, so it is left 
for individual initiative to take action. 
We have formed a little committee in 
conjunction with Mr. Augustus Littleton, 
head of Messrs. Novello and Co., to send 
an invitation from this country. 

“How much more appropriate it would 
be for such an invitation to come from 
some recognised official representative of 
the nation, as in France. Similarly when 
distinguished artists, whether painters, 
sculptors, or musicians, arrive in this 
country they should not have to roam 
round disregarded and uncared for, ex- 
cepting where private individuals extend 
their goodwill and hospitality to distin- 
guished visitors. 
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LIONEL STORR 


BASS-BARITONE 


1451 Broadway, New York 








MISS BRASLAU GIVES 
A SUPERB RECITAL 


Signally Gifted Young Con- 
tralto Delights Large 
Gathering 


Vocally and artistically the develop- 
ment of Sophie Braslau in the past three 
years has been as phenomenal as delight- 
ful. Each succeeding season shows such 
gains as can be consummated only by an 
abiding passion for betterment and rich 
resources to work upon and develop. Miss 
Braslau’s voice is one of the most su- 
perb contraltos of the age. At the opera 


it is winning sure but too slow recogni- 
tion. The young woman possesses all 
the imaginable perquisites for a Delilah, 
an Azucena, an Amneris, a Fides. Her 
attributes should make feasible operas 
of a bygone school that exploit contral- 
tos in the grand manner. But our oper- 
atic managements are impervious te such 
truths when indifference best serves 
their purposes. Happily Miss Braslau’s 
powers have not been irrevocably dedi- 
cated to opera. She is entirely able to 
endure the more searching scrutiny of 
the recital. And her popularity and 
following in the concert hall are con- 
siderable. 

There was a very large and enthusia - 
tic gathering at her recital in Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternon. Miss Braslau 
was in rare voice—which signifies that 
the audience was treated to singing of 
extraordinary warmth, opulence and 
beauty. Technically the young artist’s 
work has greatly improved over the past 
couple of seasons. She has succeeded 
in overriding certain difficulties previous- 
ly manifested, difficulties frequently as- 
sociated with a voice of such range, cal- 
iber and texture. One may or may not 
like these cavernous, baritonal chest 





tones. But Miss Braslau has smoothed 
over the transition of registers so effec- 
tually that disturbing breaks in the scale 
have been minimized practically to the 
vanishing point. The medium and head 
tones, of superlative loveliness and color, 
lend themselves, no less than those of 
the low range, to all manner of well- 
conceived emotional expression in the 
reach of her expansive, varied style, dra- 
matic temperament and orotund or deli- 
cate delivery. 

Her program last Sunday began with 
two Handel airs—the ‘Dove Sei”, mak- 
ing demands for pathetic utterance and 
sustained fluency of legato; the “Furi- 
bondo spira il vento”, greatly exacting 
in its high-spirited play of dramatic bra- 
vura. Both of them Miss Braslau sang 
in the authentic style and with a forcible 
accent of expressive conviction. A slight 
Mozart number followed and then Bee- 
thoven’s “Creation Hymn,” nobly pro- 
claimed if somewhat  questionably 
phrased. <A group of assorted folk-songs 
—Swedish, Spanish, French, English, 
Gypsy—that made up the second install- 
ment of offerings afforded chance for 
more intimate and personal communica- 
tion. Miss Braslau succeeded admirahly 
with the successive and sometimes anti- 
podal varieties of mood. The Swedish 
“Sorrow” was ravishing as pure sing:1¢ 
paired with unforced pathos, the Span- 
ish “Bolero” and the English “Lanthorn” 
captivatingly arch. There was a highly 
interesting French song “Let Pauvre La- 
boureur” and a Venetian ditty that might 
have passed for Mozart. The latter half 
of the day Miss Braslau consecrated to 
the service of more sophisticated matters. 
Songs by Bossi, Fourdrain, Tchaikovsky, 
Sjeroff, Silberta, Cadman, Fock, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer and othes beguiled the audi- 
ence, despite their sameness and monot- 
ony of feeling. It was a pity that Miss 
Braslau made a tail-ender of Mr. Kra- 
mer’s new “Now like a Lantern.” It is 
an interesting song and a mood picture 
a in keeping with its place on the 
ist. 

Eleanor Scheib furnished serviceable 
accompaniments. 





RICHMOND TO HAVE 
HER OWN ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Organized By 
Local Musicians — Recital 


Season Begun 

RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 11.—At last 
Richmond is to have a Symphony Or- 
chestra of professional musicians. Ev- 
ery orchestral player of the various 
theater and hotel organizations has been 
approached and all have agreed that the 
city can support an orchestra. By uni- 
versal consent, W. Henry Baker, form- 
erly conductor of the Richmond Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has been selected as 





- conductor. The concerts will be given on 


Sunday afternoon. J. H. Donohue, one 
of the leading instructors in the Rich- 
mond High School, will occupy the first 
violin desk. 

The Metropolitan Quartet, composed 
of Frances Alda, soprano; Carolina Laz- 
zari; contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
and Thomas Chalmers, baritone, gave an 
interesting concert in the City Audito- 
rium on the evening of November 3. A 
record-breaking audience greeted these 
artists who were ably assisted by Erin 
Ballard at the piano. Interest centered 
in the appearance for the first time in 
this city of Miss Lazzari, whose splendid 
voice won her an enthusiastic reception. 
She scored heavily jin Meyerbeer’s 
“Pieti Signor”. The rest of the program 
consisted of some of the famous operatic 
duets, trios, and quartets. The High 
School Girls’ chorus was grouped on the 
stage and formed a brilliant background 
for the soloists. The concert was the 
first of the Corley Educational Series. 

On the afternoon of the same dy 
George F. Boyle, of the Peabody C ».- 
servatory faculty, gave a brilliant recital 
before the members of the Woman’s 
Club in their new auditorium. A Chopin 
Valse was perhaps his best bit of playing 
although the MacDowell Sonata won 
for him a veritable ovation. So insistent 
were the demands of the audience for 
encores that afer the conclusion of his 
closing number, Liszt’s “Campanella,” 
he added several encores. 

G. W. J. 





Singers Feature Tirindelli Songs 

A number of hearings for the com- 
positions of P. A. Tirindelli are already 
announced this season. On Sunday af- 


ternoon, Nov. 23, Charlotte Lund will 
sing a group of Mr. Tirindelli’s songs at 
the first concert of the season of the 
Society of American Music Optimists, 
at Chalif Hall, New York. On the fol- 
lowing evening Dr. Fery Lulek, the well 
known baritone, is devoting an entire 
group on his recital program at Aeolian 
Hall to four Tirindelli songs. On Dec. 
3 Mme. Lund will give a reception at 
her New York studio in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tirindelli. 


KATHRYN 


LEE 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management 


CONCERT BUREAU 
RAOUL BIAIS, Inc. 


220 W. 42nd Street 
Phone 1942 Bryant 


NEW YORK 











MME. 
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KAUFMANN 


VOICE 


Carnegie Hall 601-602 
New York City 


Phone Circle 1350 
Sec.—J. CARTALL 
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‘‘Without doubt a young woman whose performance is already rich and rare,”’ 


said H. E. KREHBIEL in the NEW YORK TRIBUNE, November 5, 1919, of 








The Tribune, Nov. 5, 1919: 


Ruth Ray Makes Successful 
Debut in Carnegie Hall 


BY H. E. KBEHBIEL 

“Miss Ruth Ray, a young Ameri- 
can girl, and the latest of Leopold 
Auer’s pupils, made her debut last 
night at Carnegie Hall before a 
large and interested audience. 

“In a program which included 
the Tartini G minor sonata and 
L_alo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole,’ she 
gave notice that she will be heard 
from in the future. Her technique 
is remarkably clean, her tone warm, 
large and pure, her bowing broad 
and elastic, her intonation true. In- 
deed, in her playing there was the 
assurance and poise of the artist 
who already has arrived, without 
any of the languor or exaggerations 
which so afflict some of our vir- 
tuosi. Her program did not, of 
course, give her the opportunity to 
sound the deeper poetic notes nor 
to soar upon imaginative wings, but 
what she did attempt she succeeded 
in accomplishing to a perfection 
which is rare at any debut. In the 
shorter numbers in Grasse’s ‘Waves 
at play,’ in Debussy’s ‘La Plus que 
Lenti,’ in the Chopin-Auer E minor 
nocturne, she again showed her 
charm and skill. Miss Ray is with- 
out doubt a young woman whose 
performance is already rich and 
rare.” 





The American, Nov. 5, 1919: 


Ruth Ray Wins Praise at Violin 
Recital 


“Ruth Ray, young, ambitious and 
promising, gave a recital of violin 
works at Carnegie Hall last night. 
Her programme was one that would 
test the ability and attainments of 
a more mature musician. Neverthe- 
less Miss Ray’s grasp of the difficul- 
ties and demands of her chosen vo- 
cation deserves both praise and 
encouragement.” 


VIOLINIST 


In Her New York Debut Recital at Carnegie Hall 








THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAY: 


The Sun, Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1919: 


“Tn the evening Ruth Ray, a Chi- 
cago violinist, a pupil of Auer, gave 
her first recital here. She disclosed 
an admirably schooled violin technic 
and much taste. Her bowing was 
good and her rhythm adequate. Her 
playing was noteworthy for ac- 
curacy and her general style showed 
much ease and intelligence. She is 
evidently a serious young artist and 
ought to go far in her art.” 





The Times, Nov. 5, 1919: 


“There was present a large audi- 
ence, and the agreeable qualities of 
Miss Ray’s playing found a wel- 
come, as they have elsewhere be- 
fore now.” 





The Evening Sun, Nov. 5, 1919: 


_ “Vastly few are good women vio- 
linists. It was that much more of 
a surprise, therefore, to hear a 
young newcomer in Carnegie Hall 
last night and to realize that against 
the torrent of boyish fiddlers, who 
have lately deluged the platforms, 
her playing stands as a firm rock— 
high, to, above the common waters. 
This was one Ruth Ray, and her 
performance, more than pleasur- 
able, classes her among the really 
good ones now before the public. 

“A tone fine and eloquently 
sweet; a decisiveness which began 
and ended phrases with a will; a 
clean-cut, easy technique,—these 
things are there, and yet are almost 
negligible compared to the faculty 
Miss Ray possesses of throwing a 


UTH RAY 


brainy, often humorous, often lu- 
minous temperament into her bow. 
Her style flows up to proportions 
sizable and utterance most fluent. 
Of that school, where, with many 
of the popular violinists she learned 
her lessons, she could have been no 
slighted member.” 





The Morning Telegraph, Nov. 5,’19 


“Miss Ray played with the poise 
and suavity of a veteran, with an 
intensity of feeling and those indi- 
cations of power in reserve, which 
are seldom shown by older violin- 
ists of either sex. For the most 
part her tones were of velvet 
smoothness and shining clarity. Her 
bowing is a glory to behold and her 
rhythmic instinct as unfailing as I 
have heard from any of the more 
blatently blazing new-comers of re- 
cent years, 

“In port and presence this young 


‘woman is grace itself. She plays 
with confidence and without osten- 
tation, with a kind of agilize that 
vails but does not minimize the po- 


tency of her tones or the celerity - 


of her nimble arm and fingers. The 
success of the recital was emphatic 
and of enduring worth.” 





The Evening Mail, Nov. 5, 1919: 
Ruth Ray Makes Debut 


“Ruth Ray’s attitude toward her 
art is extremely serious; she disre- 
garded stanchly all the debutante 
accessories, the deluge of applause 
and flowers, attending strictly to 
the business of playing her first vi- 
olin recital in Carnegie Hall last 
night. 

“With a tone of no very great 
depth, she avoided the youthful in- 
clination to force it, getting her 
larger effects by the applied vitality 
and warmth of the nature behind 
the tone. The freshness and spon- 
taneity of her own individuality 
made some much-used concert num- 
bers seem almost new.” 








Management ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Good Music Assured For Youngstown’s Season 
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Monday Musical Club Sponsors Excellent Series of Concerts- 
Chamber of Commerce and Youngstown Concert Course 


Also Plan to Present Interesting Artists 


OUNGSTOWN, O., Nov. 1.—This 
T active and flourishing city is mak- 
rides musically. Although severely 
handicapped by the lack of an auditori- 
um we are bravely marching on, facing 
the high cost of living in paying pro- 
hibitive rental for a theatre large 
enough to put on big concerts. 


ing st 





Elected 


Newly 
President of Monday Musical Club, 
Youngstown. 


Mrs. Singleton King, 


The activities of the Monday Musical 
Club are far-reaching; it is now entering 
upon its twenty-first year. Mrs. Single- 
ton King, the newly elected president, 
with the co-operation of the program 
committee, Mrs. C. B. Klingensmith, Mrs. 
William Woods’ Gillen, Georgianna 
Rudge, Mrs. W. A. Metzgar and Char- 
lotte Welch Dixon has planned the fol- 
lowing program of concerts for the club 
course, to be held in the Hotel Ohio: 
Oct. 16, Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
Oct. 27, Sydney Thompson, reader; Nov. 


10 Mrs. Frank Thomson, soprano, Floyd~™ 


Schessler, baritone, Helen Weber, pia- 
ist; Nov. 24, Edward Morris, pianist, 
Mrs. Shelly Jacobs, soprano; Dec. 8, Club 
Choral, Mrs. Joseph C. Altomond, pian- 
ist; Jan. 5, Margaret Cownes Hamilton, 
pianist, Nora Myers, soprano; Jan. 26, 
Zollner Quarter, Mrs. Austin Gillen, so- 
prano; Feb. 23, Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
Georgianna Rudge, contralto; March 8, 
Student Program; March 22, Lillian Hay- 
ward, soprano, Charlotte Welch Dixon, 
pianist; April 12, Clab Choral, Frank B. 
Taylor, pianist; April 26, Frances In- 
gram, contralto, Samuel Hungerford, 
violinist. The Club has also announced 
the following series of public concerts in 
the Park Theatre: Dee. 11, the Sistine 
Choir Quartet; Jan. 15, Percy Grainger, 
Pianist; Jan. 29, Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist; Feb. 5, Detroit Symphony Orchestra; 
March 4, Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
March 25, Pablo Casals, ’cellist, Nina 
organa, soprano. 

Despite the conditions of war last 
season and the demands upon our time 
and money, the Club established a schol- 
arship fund of $1000, the disposal of 


— 





MUSICAL ASSETS OF YOUNGS- 
TOWN 


The Monday Musical Club 
Youngstown Symphony Orchestra 
Monday Club Choral 

Youngstown Concert Course 
Temple Quartet 

Orchestra, Hippodrome 

Orchestra Liberty Theatre 
Orchestra Park Theatre 

Orchestra Dome Theatre 

Choir Trinity Church 


Chorus Choir First 
Church 


South High School Orchestra 
Scuth High School Glee Club 
Welsh Ladies’ Chorus 
Coleridge-Taylor Society 

Raven High School Orchestra 
Committee of- Community Singing 
Tod Park Band 

Music Teachers’ Association 


75 Music Teachers and 20 Organ- 
ists 


Christian 











which is in the hands of the directors of 
the Club. 


Club Choral Work 


An organization which is gaining suc- 
cess is the Club Choral, a chorus of 75 
woman’s voices under the efficient lead- 
ership of Mrs. Frank B. Harn. Several 
concerts are being planned with the idea 
of engaging an assisting visiting artist. 

The Youngstown Concert Course un- 
der the management of Myra McKeon, 
presented the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany, for Oct. 30. The New York Phil- 





Juseph G. Butler, Loyal Friend and Sup- 
porter of Things Musical in Youngs- 
town. 


harmonic Orchestra comes March 18, and 
Madeleine Brard, pianist, on a date to 
be announced later. 

The Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fred A. La Belle, secretary, hav- 
ing been sponsors for the appearance of 
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Above: Fred. A. La Belle, Secretary 
Youngstown, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce. Below: Walter E. Koons, Critic 
of the “Vindicator,” Youngstown, Ohio. 


the French Band, and the French Or- 
chestra during last season, announces 
the Saint Cecelia Orchestra for Dec. 18. 
A comprehensive plan for eredit in 
music study with private teachers is 
being worked out by Samuel Frederic 
Monroe, one of the faculty of South 
High School. Mr. Monroe _ conducts 
classes in harmony and melody-writing, 
and is a loyal supporter of good music 
urging that credit for work will create 
interest and insure intelligent study. 
Reports from the various studios show 
a large enrolment. 
CHARLOTTE WELCH DIXON. 





Damrosch Begins Series of Concerts 
for the Young 


In a program offering food sufficiently 
delectable to the older persons who 
shared Carnegie Hall with a tremendous 
number of young folks, the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch conducting, 
began its series of Concerts for young 
people on Saturday afternoon. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was soloist, offering with 
that usual clearness and brilliancy of 
his, and an occasional bit of humor for 
the occasion, the Liszt Concerto in A 
Major, a composition granting (and 
rightly according to its reception), a 
capacious musical understanding to these 
younger music lovers. The second sym- 
phony by Beethoven was also listened 
to with a reverent attitude. The “Ber- 
ceuse Heroique” which Mr. Damrosch 


-graphically described in anticipation of 


its playing, was given with sufficient 
color to arouse much applause, and would 
have been heard again had time allowed. 
The final offering was a number from 
the “Algerian Scenes” of Saint-Saens. 
F. G. 





Eugene Stinson, Chicago Baritone, Heard 
in Recital ; 


CHICAGO, NOV. 6.—Eugene Stinson, 
a Chicago baritone, and a product of this 
city’s vocal studios, gave an interesting 
song recital last Tuesday evening at 
Kimball Hall. 

He showed. originality in the making 
of a recital program, bringing before 
his public, which was a large and appre- 
ciative one, several songs that had never 
been sung here before. Three songs by 
Josef Rheinberger were all interesting, 
as were numbers by Brogi, H. Wolf, 
Jensen, Loewe and Schubert, and two new 
songs by Fourdrain. 

In these, as well as in other numbers 


Mr. Stinson disclosed a baritone voice, 
somewhat light in quality though well 
schooled, of considerable power and dra- 
matic caliber. He has also a pleasing 
Stage presence. Agnes Bodholdt made an 
efficient accompanist. 





Muzio and Mardones In Joint Recital 
Before Virginia Audience 


NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 8.—This year’s 
musical season opened with a better out- 
look than this part of the country has 
ever seen. The.last of October Claudia 
Muzio and José Mardones gave a joint 
recital to a large and fashionable audi- 
ence at the Colonial Theater. Mardones 
had sung here at the Spring Festival and 
was received with such enthusiasm that 
he was immediately reengaged to open 
the winter’s season. His audience was 
prepared for beautiful singing and 
heard it. His numbers included an aria 
from Verdi’s “Vespri Siciliana”, a group 
of interesting popular songs from the 
provinces of Aisturia and Fortizico, the 
Serenade from Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust”. 

Miss Muzio appeared for the first 
time in Norfolk. She was tired after a 
long, and rough sea voyage from South 
America and perhaps was not at her 
very best. Her best singing was in the 
“Pagliacci” “Bird Song.” She changed 
her entire program, singing the Tosca 
aria, “Vissi d’Arte,” “Un Bel di” from 
“Butterfly,” and a group of French songs. 

ese latter she sang with subtle and 
delicate artistry and it is difficult to 
imagine a more lovely rendition than hers 
of Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit’, or a more 
spirited one than that of Fourdrain’s 
“Chevalier Cossaque.” The English 
songs were not happily selected. 

L. C. W. 





Hofmann Gives Splendid Recital in 
Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 11.—Josef 
Hofmann’s recital here, Nov. 9, was if 
anything brighter and sharper than his 
previous ones. He was in splendid form, 
as his reading of the Schumann Sonata 
in F Minor soon indicated. We don’t 
know when we have heard the Finale 
rendered with such poetic reverence. He 
played a handful of Chopin with all the 
Hofmann grace and flame, and lent to 
two Scriabine Etudes exactly that kind 
of fluency which the tricksy composer 
requires. And, then, he gave Strauss’ 
“The Bat” (the Godowsky arrangement, 
colored, we fancy, by some adroit Hof- 
mannesque additions), and gave it so re- 
freshingly that veteran concert-goers 
were stirred by a sense of novelty. The 
theater was jammed with enthusiasts, 
and they compelled Mr. Hofmann to give 
three encores before they would bid him 
god-speed. B. D. 





Kitty Beale Scores in Concert 


Kitty Beale, the Metropolitan soprano, 
had remarkable success at her recent 
appearances in concert at Montreal, 
Canada, and Brockton, Mass. On Nov. 
2 she appeared with Pasquale Amato at 
His Majesty’s Theater in Montreal, 
with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano, 
and at the Brockton Teachers’ Associ- 
ation with Giovanni Martinelli at the 
High School Auditorium on Nov. 5. In 
this latter concert, Miss Beale sang a 
group of four numbers including two 
English songs, “The Rose Enslaves the 
Nightingale,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
“Under the Greenwood Tree” by Buzzi- 
Pecci, “O Mio Babbino” from “Gianni 
Schicchi” by Puccini and Arditi’s “Par- 
la”. Miss Beale won much applause 
after each number. 





Ernest Davis in Recital in Iola, Kan. 


IOLA, KAN., Nov. 10.—Ernest Davis, 
tenor, was heard in recital at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Nov. 3. 
The audience, a large one, was most ap- 
preciative of his work, and of the varied 
program presented. His numbers in- 
cluded “Ye People Rend Your Hearts” 
and “If With All Your Hearts” of Men- 
delssohn; Puccini’s “Che Gelida Mani- 
na”; Stanford’s “My Love’s an Arbu- 
tus”; “Green Sleeves”, Old English; 
“Orpheus with his Lute”, Sullivan; “Cie- 
lo e Mar”, Ponchielle; Chadwick’s “Thou 
Art Like Unto a Flower”; Horsfall’s “I 
have a rendezvous with Death’; “Ah 
Love But a Day’’, Protheroe; “To a Mes- 
nee al La Forge and “Celeste Aida”, 

erdi. 
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NEW YORK MORNING SUN: 


Mr. Spalding, who is a serious artist, if there ever was one, played Mendelssohn’s long honored composi- 
tion in the most manly style. A big, sonorous, opulent tone, intonation of impeccable correctness and a 
style vivacious without frivolity and elegant without effeminacy, were the chief characteristics of an admirable 
performance. There was prolonged and enthusiastic applause. W. J. HENDERSON. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


In selecting Albert Spalding as soloist, Mr. Damrosch made a happy choice. His excellent tone and the 
dignified yet spirited manner with which he played, brought him hearty applause. It is not often that an 
American soloist opens an important series of concerts, and it is still less often that an American plays so 
artistically as Mr. Spalding did yesterday. | PAUL MORRIS. 


NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM: 


The soloist with the New York Symphony was Albert Spalding, who played Mendelssohn’s “Concerto in 
E minor” with his usual artistic understanding. ROBERT WELCH. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 


Mr. Spalding’s tone dreams and floats with an added richness for which the solemn experiences of the 
war should not have all the credit. He is a fine artist developing and steadily expanding. 
KATHERINE LANE. 


NEW YORK MORNING WORLD: 


Albert Spalding played the Mendelssohn violin concerto brilliantly and was recalled half a dozen times. 
JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH: 


Albert Spalding had Mendelssohn’s stately and resiliant ‘“E minor Concerto” for his effort, and the work, 
peculiarly suited to his gracile hand and placid temperament gained in the estimation of those who have heard 
it played in uncertain or slovenly manner by violinists of more exalted pretensions than the modest but 
scholarly Mr. Spalding. His fingering and the generous singing clarity of his tone combining to make his per- 
formance a marked and memorable success. JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 


Mr. Spalding’s playing of the “Concerto” was admirably smooth; his tone has mellowed in his 
militaristic absence, too, it seemed. | GILBERT GABRIEL. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


“‘He won, as he deserved to win, the long continued applause that both the audience and the players 
bestowed upon him.” SYLVESTER RAWLING. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


“His playing of the Mendelssohn violin concerto was a performance beautiful in many details and infused 
with spirit.” HENRY T. FINCK. 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
“Mr. Spalding was greeted warmly, and played Mendelssohn’s Concerto with vigor and spirit.” 
| RICHARD ALDRICH. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


He played with gusto and with a full, vibrant tone. The last movement brought him five recalls from 
an audience quick to appreciate the sterling value of his performance. MAX SMITH. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


ALBERT SPALDING | 


Re-Appears In New York With Orchestra 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Strauss’s New Opera Condemned as Boresome by German Critics— Mare Delmas Wins 
“Prix de Rome” While a Close Competitor Will Also Be Sent to the Villa Medici — 
Henri Marteau to Tour Sweden — Socialistic Theory Applied to Ticket Selling for Ber- 
lin Concerts — Italians Beginning to Realize Importance of Being Able to Sing Opera 


in English 











(6 ICHARD Strauss’s new work, “The 

R Woman Without a _ Shadow,” 
which had its premiere at the Vienna 
Opera (formerly the Coma Opera) on the 
10th of last month after waiting nearly 
four years for a hearing has been 
roundly and whole-heartedly condemned 
by no less influential a newspaper than 
the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

“Can it be,” asks the London Daily 
Telegraph, “that Strauss has been dis- 
eovered at last even in his own coun- 
try? The performance seems to have 
heen excellent, but even so, the sterility 
of Voir Hofmannsthal’s book appears 
to have been patent to the public, and 
from the beginning of the second act 
onwards the work is said not to have 
hung together at all and to be quite 
underdramatic. As in ‘Rosenkavalier, 
which had ‘Figaro’ for a kind of pat- 
tern, so here the ‘Magic Flute’ serves a 
similar purpose. But this is not to 
draw Mozart into the affair.” 

On the stage the meandering of sym- 
bolism, stage pictures, magical: effects, 


and so on, in an endless stream of 
would-be deeply-felt poetic intention 
merely bored the audience. “That so 


dry-as-dust a libretto could strike no 
sparks from the “composer’s genius is 
sad but true,” says the Franklin critic. 
As so often before so here again Strauss 
seems to have tried to make up by quan- 
tity what he failed to obtain by quality. 
Great praise is given to the sirgers and 
to the orchestra, “whose rhythmical 
swng and depth and intensity of tone 
could never be heard in Germany.” 
* : * * 
Two Prix de Rome Winners This Year 


This year’s winner of the much-cov- 
eted Grand Prix de Rome is Marc Del- 
mas. A supplementary first prize, as 
it were, has also been awarded to 
Jacques Ibert, who is to, have the two 
years at the Villa Medici that were still 
due Lili Boulanger at the time of her 
untimely death more than a year ago. 
Delmas is a native of Saint-Quentin, 
where he was born in 1885, while Ibert 
was born in Paris in 1890. 

There were six candidates in all, who 
spent the prescribed six weeks in well- 
guarded solitude this Autumn. The one 
woman candidate, Marguerite Canal, 
while not equalling Lili Boulanger’s 
achievement of a few years ago, brought 
no discredit upon her sex, as she was 
awarded the first of the two second 
prizes, thus outdistancing at least three 
of her male competitors while being out- 
distanced by only two. The second of 
the second prizes went to Jean Déré. 
_The cantata chosen as their inspira- 
tion was the work of a woman writer 
named Juliette Portron and bore the 
title, “The Poet and the Fairy.” Ac- 
cording to Le Courier Musical, it was 
a rather inspiring effusion. 

* * * 
Andre Messager to Be Music Critic of 
“Le Gaulois” 


In addition to wielding the baton as 
conductor at the Opera Comique Andre 
Messager will use his pen as well, as a 
Weapon this Winter. _He has been ap- 
Pointed music critic of Le Gaulois. Per- 
chance the distinguished French com- 
Poser and conductor has arrived at the 
conclusion that the pen can be mightier 
than the baton. 

" The F rench Minister of Public Educa- 

‘on and Fine Arts has made new ap- 
Polntments to the Superior Council of 
nstruction. The new members from 
outside the Conservatoire are Gustave 

harpentier, Alfred Bruneau, Henri Ra- 
mg Paul Dukas, Pierre Lalo, Georges 
= Theodore Dubois and MM. Car- 
ne and Moulierat, while the Conserv- 

olre is represented by Camille Chevil- 


lard, Paul Vj i 
de idal and MM. Chapins and 


* * a 


Concert Tickets Sold on a Socialistic 
Basis in Berlin 


ine 1 the selling of tickets for con- 
Socks nae now been reorganized on a 
stm sie basis in Berlin. Whether the 
sal an will be adopted in every case 
9 to be seen, but as described by 

erlin correspondent of the London 


aily Tele r *, e A 
of Virtues” aph, it is not entirely devoid 





“Quantitatively at any rate music here 
is going stronger than ever,” the cor- 
respondent begins. “It is very diffi- 
cult to get a seat at the Opera, and every 
concert-hall is booked right up to the 
end of the season. All the good con- 
certs are sold out the moment the tick- 
ets are issued. It was only today that I 
managed to get to my first and hear 
Beethoven’s quintet and septet done by 
the Chamber Music Society of the Opera 
House Orchestra. The concert was ad- 


vertised as organized by the Revolu- well. 


rz 





i 


Milan to the Manchester Guardian: “I 
am persuaded that it would be more 
useful, taking into account what the 
Italians understand by singing and voice 
production, to found scholarships for 
Italian singers to study in England, 
where not only would they learn the 
correct placing of a voice, but would 
have the opportunity of learning to sing 
opera in English. The latter is very 
important part of a singer’s education 
nowadays, as many here in Milan know 
Naturally the English would re- 


Dan Godfrey Wants New Concert Hall 


Dan Godfrey bears a name that has 
almost the force of a tradition wherever 
band music is known. The present in- 
cumbent of the name has developed of 
late years more particularly along or- 
chestral lines, so to speak, and has made 
his orchestra at Bournemouth one of 
the recognized “institutions” of Eng- 
land the only one of more than thirty 
members to be found at any British 
health resort. And one thing that has 
helped materially to make him “solid” 
with his public has been his practical 
encouragement of native composers. 

More and more this conductor is 
reaching out to bring good music to the 
masses. He is now trying to carry 
through a project to erect a new con- 
cert hall in Bournemouth, at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000, which he be- 
lieves would add to the town’s popular- 
ity as a holiday resort for music-lovers. 
He would like to arrange a series of 
concerts of the lighter good music dur- 
ing the winter months for the working 
people at nominal prices of admission— 
a plan that would require the co-oper- 
ation of the Tramways Committee 





The most famous pipe band in Canada—that of the Princess Patricias, which played the famous regiment to victory on many 


a French battlefield. The members are mostly from Edmonton, 


the Prince of Wales 


tionary Youth, but for some reason the 
name of this fellowship. was blacked off 
the tickets. 

“The seats were, however, disposed of 
in a new, if not revolutionary way. All 
the seats-were sold at a uniform price, 
and the tickets were exchanged for 
numbered ones as you went in. These 
numbered tickets were folded, mixed 
up in a basket, and picked out at ran- 
dom. There were special colors for 
sets of two or more seats for parties 
who wished to sit together.” 

* *& ® 


Henri Marteau Returning to Concert 
Stage This Season 


Of all the French prisoners of war re- 
leased from German internment camps 
probably none was happier to be free 
to go on his way than Henri Marteau. 
That eminent violinist, who was head of 
the violin department of the Royal High 
School of Music in Berlin, as Joseph 
Joachim’s successor, at the time the 
Great War broke out, is returning to 
the concert stage this season and will 
make a tour of Sweden. 

During his imprisonment in Germany, 
which was made harder for him by the 
machinations of fellow-professionals ac- 
tuated by jealousy, Marteau devoted his 
leisure time mainly to composing. 

* sd * 


Tom Burke is Urged to Help Italians 
to Study Opera in English 


England’s new native tenor, the Lan- 
castrian Tom Burke, has encountered 
criticism in proposing to establish schol- 
arships for Lancashire singers that 
would enable them to study in Italy. 

“How is it,” asks Dr. A. Eaglefield 
Hull, “that for voice culture we always 
used to say, ‘Go to Italy’, to Italy to 
murder the English tongue in music? 
Such people when they came back from 
Italy, sang nothing but Italian songs, 
and Italy was not a progressive country 
in “music.” 

More significant is the suggestion 
made by an Italian, who writes from 







ceive an Italian debutant with all cor- 
diality and give him every opportunity 
to make a career, if only to make up 
for the hearty welcome given to every 
English singer in Italy.” 

Here is.an Italian so far realizing 
the new importance of being able to 
sing opera in English that he advocates 
studying in an English-speaking coun- 
try rather than in his own Italy! 

Verily, there is something new under 


the sun. 
* * * 


Dozalda to Repeat New Covent Garden 
Role in Chicago 


In London it has been made known 
that when Maurice Ravel’s “L’Heure Es- 
pagnole” is produced by the Chicago 
Opera Company this season the role of 
Conception will be sung by Pauline Don- 
alda, who created the part in London at 
the Covent Garden premiere of the work. 

Mme. Donalda and her husband, Mis- 
cha Léon, the prominent tenor, are to 
come to America early in December to fill 
contracts that will keep them here un- 
til the end of May, when they will re- 
turn to England in engagements already 
made. — é' 

Mischa Léon has attained a somewhat 
unique position as a recital-singer in the 
few months he has been before the 
London public. He succeeds in gather- 
ing unhackneyed material for his pro- 
grams and of some he used at a recent 
recital in London’s Aeolian Hall the 
London Musical Standard made these 
notes: 

“From a very lengthy and interest- 
ing program Joseph Holbrooke’s noble 
‘Come not when I am dead’ is the most 
outstanding memory. The singer inter- 
preted its lofty scorn and fire with the 
utmost effect. Before it, as a grate- 
ful contrast, came Elgar’s gracious 
‘Come Sweet Music. A new song, 
‘Fiametta Singing’ was tiresome and 
pointless. Maurice Ravel’s ‘Cavatine et 
Malaguena’ ard Albert Roussel’s ‘Le 
Bachelier de Salamanque’ were both de- 


lightful.” 


. 





Canada, and participated in the Edmonton welcome to 


in order to bring workers from outlying 
districts at special rates. 

In a recent address on “State and 
Municipal Enterprise as Applied to Mu- 
sic and Entertainments” Mr. Godfrey 
spoke of the “spade work” done by the 
Carl Rosa and Moody-Manners Opera 
Companies for what Sir Thomas Beech- 
am has been able to achieve for opera in 
the vernacular. 

He pointed out that the only Gov- 
ernment grants made in England for 
the aid of music is the $2,500 per an- 
num to both the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music 
and “this was suspended during the 
war.” In Australia, on the other hand, 
the Government of New South Wales 
and a large orchestra, while in South 
Africa the Cape Town municipality 
makes a yearly grant of $5,000 to its 
school of music and also meets the def- 
icits of the Municipal Orchestra. 

* Ed 6 


Commenplace Widor’s Music Heard at 
the London “Proms” 


When Charles M. Widor’s Fifth Organ 
Symphony was played for the first time 
at the London “Proms” the other even- 
ing there was at least one critic—one 
of the leading ones, be it added—who, 
while recognizing that it scored a suc- 
cess fan, was most unfavorably im- 
pressed by the composition. This is 
what he wrote: 

“One doubts whether Mr. Kiddle, who 
played the solo part, was quite happy in 
such an orgy of sheer virtuosity. An 
organ in a concert-room always seems 
an anachronism, somehow, and in com- 
bination with orchestra it is generally 
a pretty stiff trial to the experienced 
ear. The brilliant ‘Toccata’ movement, 
which wound up the performance on 
Thursday, seemed, with its persistent 
commonplace phrase hammered out hy- 
sterically, the very last thing in exas- 
peration. Mr. Widor was clever when 


he wrote this symphony, but with just 
not the kind of cleverness one cares to 


remember.”’ 


J. L. H. 
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DETROIT FORCES PLAY 
VICTOR KOLAR’S SUITE 


Assistant Conductor is Warmly Ap- 
plauded—Spalding Hailed as 
Chicago Symphony Soloist 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 6.—On_ the 
evening of Oct. 28, the Detroit Orches- 
tral Association concert course opened 
at Arcadia Auditorium, when the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave a 
concert, with Albert Spalding as soloist. 
Commemorating the inauguration of the 
Orchestral Association’s annual series 
fifteen years ago by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Stock played the 
“Pathetic” symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
this number having been a feature of 
the initial concert. An interesting per- 
formance of the Dvorak ‘“Carneval” 
Overture opened the program and an 
imposing presentation of the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture closed it. Albert Spald- 
ing was given an ovation when he 
stepped to the foot-lights. It was re- 
peated after each movement of the Men- 
delssohn concerto and, at its close, he 
was recalled to the stage some six or 
eight times. Mr. Spalding impressed 
his auditors as having grown tremen- 
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= Chicago Recital = 


KINSEY ARTIST COURSE 


October 29, 1919 











“The recitalist proved himself a 
pianist of substantial qualities. He 

=: has gained a technical mastery which 
ss enables him to win brilliancy, good 
= dynamic variety, and no inconsider- 
= able beauty from his instrument, and 
ss he employs these essentials with a 
%% taste and skill that tell of intelligent 
=} musicianship. He succeeds in hold- 
=: ing the interest of his hearers and in 
“: making the piano an agreeable and 
<= appealing instrument. And to do 
=: thisistodo much. He read the Mac- 
=: Dowell Sonata with enjoyable breadth 
=: and with good appreciation of its 
=: virile, healthy, outdoorsy sentiment :: 
=: and lent much of tonal charm to =: 
many of its more lyrical moments. 3 
The pugno Serenade proved attrac- 3: 

s: tive and the transcription of “The =: 
=: Lark’ disclosed. the facility, clarity 
== and cleanness of the player’s technic =: 
=: in admirable light.” 3 
me W. L. Hubbard—Chicago Tribune. =: 
“A piano recital which brought % 


*: forth both older classics and new 3: 
<: American 


a ing. It was Mr. 


Chicago appearance and he accom- =: 
*: plished his premiere with evident =: 
ss success. Mr. Wilson has plenty of 3: 
“3 strength and a technical endowment =: 
*: which is sure and fleet, and he also =: 
=: has a taste for the more sustained =: 
“= and musical passages of the pieces 3: 
In the Mozart =: 
=: Fantasie he showed a taste for tone =: 
*: shading, for good phrasing and for %: 
The Chopin Scher- =: 
= zo was dashed off with considerable =: 
=: brilliance and the middle section was =: 


= which he performs. 
=: lucidity of style. 


=: given with a warm singing tone.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld—Chi. Daily News. % 


“= Address RAYMOND WILSON 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





5 compositions was that 3: 
: which Raymond Wilson presented at 3: 
z: the Ziegfield Theatre yesterday morn- =: 
Wilson’s first 3: 


dously since his last appearance here a 
few seasons ago. The andante movement 
made a particularly strong appeal, dis- 
playing a beautiful, sustained tone of 
warmth and mellowness. : 


Several hundred persons had been 
turned away from Orchestra Hall when 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
opened its series of Pop concerts on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 2. Every seat was 
filled and another tremendous ovation 
was accorded Mr. Gabrilowitsch when he 
appeared. The program opened with 
the Beethoven overture, “Egmont”, of 
which the conductor gave a_ splendid 
performance. The best number was the 
“Rienzi” Overture and at the close of 
the number, a tempest of applause 
swept through the auditorium and only 
abated when the entire band rose in ac- 
knowledgement. 


Of interest was the “Suite Americana” 
written and conducted by Victor ‘Kolar, 
assistant conductor of the orchestra. Mr. 
Kolar had won popular favor at the 
opening concert when he led the orches- 
tra through two piano concertos and he 
was cordially acclaimed. His suite met 
with hearty approval, especially the sec- 
ond and third movements. It is char- 
acterized by originality and he conduct- 
ed it with authority, receiving another 
ovation at its close. Philipp Abbas, 
first ’cellist of the orchestra, played 
“Kol Nidrei” of Bruch and the Boell- 
mann “Variations.” Flora Van Westen, 
mezzo-soprano, offered three numbers 
and Chopin’s Polonaise in A, arranged 
for orchestra by Glazounoff, closed the 
program. 

At the concert by the orchestra on 
Nov. 2, the solo numbers were played 
by the Dus-Art piano, giving the Saint- 
Saens G Minor Concerto, recorded by 
Harold Bauer. M. McD. 





The Elshuco Trio will give its first 
concert in Aeolian Hall on. the evening 
of Dec. 8 
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HAROLD HENRY RETURNS 
TO RECITAL PLATFORM 





Yourg Chicago Pianist Makes His An- 
nual Appearance in Aeolian Hall 
After Service in War 


The young: Chicago pianist, Harold 
Henry, gave his annual New York re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 7, to an audience only mod- 
erate-sized, but enthusiastic in _ its 
greeting. Especial interest attached to 
the occasion, in that it marked the pia- 
nist’s return to New York audiences 
after war service. 

Mr. Henry’s playing has in it much 
of the breeziness of his native city, an 
admirable quality which, however, can 
be carried to excess. He did so in the 
Preambule from the Bach Partita in G, 
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hina 
which, taken at great speed, lost much of 
its poetry and all beauty of tone. The 
Brahms Ballad was. played intelligent) 

and the Liszt Fantasia “quasi sonata* 
displayed brilliancy of technique, jy, 
small degree of imagination, and jngig. 


ive rhythm. Mr. Henry’s long and am. | 


bitious program included also some 
shorter pieces, among which the Debus. 
sy “Reflets dans l’eau” received especja] 
favor from the hearers. 


The player’s best work was brought 


out by the noble Cesar Franck “Prejyde 


Chorale and Fugue.” Mr. Henry added E 


a pleasing personal touch by playing his 
own “Dancing Marionette” with which 
the audience was delighted, and the 
brilliant “Caprice Espagnole” closed the 
program. Cc, Pp 





Clifford Egerton is now associated 


with Julian Pollak, New York manager _ 


in the capacity of assistant manager, 
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Composer of Unusual New 
Song Has Written Hebrew 
Melody Which Voices Spirit- 
ual Yearnings-of All Races 
_‘‘Rachem” Has Aroused 
Profound Interest Among 
Recital Givers 
T rare intervals a song appears which 

seems to have no limitations in the 

scope of its appeal. And when such a 

one is written it is safe to assume that 

it will stand the test of the years. 


The role of prophet is a thankless one, 
‘; tempted to assume propethic 


yet one c p 
privileg:s in talking of “Rachem,” the 
latest wrk to appear from the pen of 
Mana-Z. ca, the gifted young composer, 
who already has a long list of notable 
«- opposite her name. 
wefRach a” differs materially from any- 
thing ely. that Miss Zucca has written. 
It is also the fruition of a wish she has 
held for . ears—the wish to write a song 


that sho id typify the spiritual longings 
of the Iicbrew people. 

“But ii was most difficult to find a 
text,” Miss Zucca tells, “As you know, 
all the songs which have attempted to 
portray the Hebrew spirit and thought 
have traditional texts and I did not wish 
to do or .ompose a work along tradition- 
al lines. Also, I wanted to write some- 
thing which, while it would voice the 
spirit of the Hebrew race, should go 
beyond that and, in spiritual values, em- 
brace the whole world.” 

Noted singers who heard “Rachem” 
while it was still in manuscript were of 
one mind in agreeing that the ambitious 
young composer had not set for herself 
an ideal too high in attainment. Already 
it has been included in the recital pro- 
grams of Rosa Raisa, Cantor Rosenblatt, 
Harriett McConnell and other singers of 
distinction. 

Song Is Rich In Color 

“Rachem”, or “Mercy” as the title of 
the song appears in the English version, 
is a prayer to the Lord to “lead us into 
the Holy Land.” And the composer, with 
the thought in mind that the Holy Land 
of the spirit has no national or racial 
boundaries, has written a song of suppli- 
cation to voice the prayer of all peoples 
who are facing untried conditions and 
unfamiliar ways. 
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MANA-ZUCCA 


Whose Latest Song “Rachem” Is an Un- 
usual Addition to Song Literature 


From a musical standpoint the song 
is rich in color, and emotional quality. 
It offers admirable possibilities for the 
singer of dramatic power, and this was 
amply evidenced when the writer heard 
Cantor Rosenblatt sing it, while Miss 
Zucca herself played the accompaniment. 


“It is one of the most beautiful songs 
that I have added to my program this 
year,” the Jewish tenor said, in speaking 
of Miss Zucca’s new work, which he has 
already recorded for one of the leading 
talking machine companies. 


The words of “Rachem” are by Max 
S. Brown, and there is an English ver- 
sion by Elsie Jean and an Italian one 
by Arturo Papalardo. 

“It sounds absurd to say that the song 
wrote itself,” says Miss Zucca, “yet real- 
ly that is what happened. As soon as 
I saw the text I knew it was the one for 
which I had been searching, and I com- 
pleted the music in half an hour. I be- 
lieve that is especially true of songs— 
when they cannot be written easily they 
lack sincerity. For me, sincerity and 
spontaneity go hand in hand. In their 
very nature songs that make a direct ap- 
peal to the heart and spiritual conscious- 
ness of the people must be simple, there 
must be no over-elaboration. While I 
devote a vast amount of time and study 
and re-writing to my orchestral com- 
positions I have never done this with my 
songs, either they must flow easily and 
without effort or I will not write them.” 


A Fount of Enthusiasm 


It is not hard to see why Miss Zucca 
writes in this fashion for she radiates 
enthusisam. She is vital from the top 
of her small head to the tip of her toes. 
There is nothing of the languid, dreamy- 
eyed type of genius about Mana Zucca. 
Her genius is alive and sparkling and 
vibrant. She gives one the impression 
of filling every minute with her joy in 
living and her zest for work. 

“I intend to write very few songs in 
future,” Miss Zucca says,, “for I want 
to devote all my time to orchestral work. 
But I did want to do one song that I 
felt might live, that is why I have tried 
to put all the pathos and spiritual yearn- 
ing of the Hebrew people in ‘Rachem,’ 
I believe at this time we need to give 
voice to the prayer that is in the hearts 
of all of us. And this spiritual need is, 


MANA-ZUCCA TELLS WHY “RACHEM” WAS WRITTEN 


Young Writer Believes That 
Sincerity and Spontaneity 
Must Go Hand In Hand In 
Song Composition—In Her 
Latest Work She Has Sought 
To Give Expression To 
Spirit of the Times 


after all, the same in all ages, se if I 
have interpreted it truly the song will 
live.” 


Edwin Franko Goldman, whose band 
Columbia last year were a notable contri- 
bution to the cause of good music in 
New York, believes that Miss Zucca has 
fully attained the purpose which actu- 
ated her in writing “Rachem” and he is 
hoping to have the composer interpret 
it herself at a projected series of con- 
certs which he is contemplating. 

In spite of the exactions of composi- 
tion, Miss Zucca is making time this 
year for a large number of concert ap- 
pearances, mostly with orchestra, which 
will take her to many parts of the coun- 
try. She will also appear at one of the 
Sunday night concerts of the Metropol- 
itan Opera. Her hearers will have an 
additional source of interest and pleas- 
ure if “Rachem” is in the pro yrams which 
Miss Zucca is arranging for these ap- 
pearances. MAY STANLEY. 





HEAR CECIL ARDEN 





Metropolitan Sopraro Helps Dedicate 
Choracelo in Phocnix, N. Y. 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., was heard 
in Phoenix, N. Y., on Oct. 30, in a gala 
concert with Melville Clark, harpist, and 
Frederick Schlieder, organist, at the 
dedication of the first Choralcelo to be 
installed in that section of the country. 
The Choralceo was the gift of Speaker 


Sweet to the town of Phoenix, which be- 
ing entirely destroyed by fire two years 
ago suffered a great loss of its music and 
musical instruments. The concert and 
the dedication brought out a representa- 
tive audience, which so crowded the 
church that seats had to be placed in the 
aisles to accommodate the overflow. 


Miss Arden sang the arias “O mio 
Fernando” from “La _ Favorita” the 
“Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia” ad- 
mirably and a group of songs including 
“Auld Daddy Darkness” by Homer and 
Massenet’s “Nuit d’Espagne,” in which 
she also scored. Miss Arden is at pres- 
ent her own concert manager and has 
already been booked to appear at many 
concerts. Next week she will be heard 
at the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
season, in recital in Summit, N. J., as- 
sisted by Charles Gilbert Spross and as 
soloist with the Academy of Music Or- 
chestra in Brooklyn, Cesare Sodero, con- 
ductor. 





Isolde Menges Gives Sixteen Recitals in 
November 


Isolde Menges, the violinist, is playing 
sixteen recitals in. November in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. She only remains ir 
the country three months, as she open: 
in England Feb. 5. Miss Menges will be 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 31. She appears at the 
per Friday Morning Musicale 

an. 9. 





MORGANTOWN, W._ VA.,-— The 
opening concert in the Masonic series 
was given recently by John Barnes Wells 
and Harriet Ware. The program con- 
sisted entirely of songs by Harriet 
Ware, accompanied by the composer. The 
last number on the program was of spec- 
ial local interest, inasmuch as Mr. Wells 
was assisted by Mrs. Edna Layman Mor- 
ris. 
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HELEN STANLEY 
HAILED IN RECITAL 


Gifted Soprano Given Notable 
Reception — Sings Fine 
Tchaikovsky Songs 


Helen Stanley’s voice is one of the 
most ravishing before the public today, 
a voice of gold, a voice of silver. The 
more regrettable, then, that her tech- 
nical methods are of a kind that prevent 
her from exerting the full measure of 
vocal beauty that nature has laid at her 
command and with which she could carry 
to- glorious issue a remarkably finished 
art of song deiivery—an art super-im- 
posed upon a vital and well-controlled 
temperament. But the spread and 
sometimes throaty tone that results in 
a false voice, a quality quite different 
from what she can achieve when her 
voice is emitted freely, without inter- 
ferences, was disturbingly in evidence at 
her Carnegie Hall recital Tuesday after- 
noon of last week and the listener 
scarcely knew whether to delight more 
in the outpourings of beautiful song or 
deplore the flaws of production which 


made a consistent accomplishment of 
beauty impossible. 


_The singer enjoyed a notable recep- 
tion. Her program ranged from Scar- 
latti and Mendelssohn, to Tchaikovsky, 
Cyril Scott, Marion Bauer, Beryl Rub- - 
instein and the Frenchmen Georges Hiie, 
Paladilhue, Widor and Fourdrain. Apart 
from the Tchaikovsky group—which 
comprised the superb “Was I Not a 
Blade of Grass,” “Endless Love,” “Why 
are the Roses Pale?” and “Cuckoo”— 
and a charming song “The Maiden at 
the Spring,” by Carl Goldmark, the mu- 
sical value of it all was extremely 
slight. It was the art and the skill of 
mood denotement of Mme. Stanley that 
earned for Hue’s “Triptyque” and Wid- 
or’s “Contemplation” the applause they 
received. In themselves they are noth- 
ing. The best French song done by the 
soprano was Debussy’s “Beau Soir” and 
this was an encore. 

Ellmer Zoller was an efficient accom- 
panist. mF. FP, 








English Strikes Delay Appearance of 
Benno Moiseiwitsch Until Nov. 29 


_The dock strike in England is respon- 
sible for the delay in the arrival of a 
number of musical artists who were to 
have made appearances in this city in 
the near future. The first to be affected 
is Philharmonic Society which was to 
have presented Benno Moiseiwitsch, the 
Russian pianist, for his first American 
appearance. Mr. Moiseiwitsch will make 
his début in Carnegie Hall in a piano 
recital on Saturday afternoon Nov. 29 
and not with the Philharmonic as origin- 
ally planned. A later date is now being 


— for him to play with that organiza- 
ion, 
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THE PRINTING SITUATION 


The situation in the printing and publishing indus- 
tries, which seemed to show signs of resolving itself 
into something like a solution, appears to be more 
serious than ever. The employing printers, with the 
great mass of publishers at their back, are standing 
firm with regard to the position they have taken, while 
the local union, some of which are on strike, others of 
which are on “vacation”, are equally determined not 
to yield. Thus there exists a deadlock. 

The trouble is a complicated one, involving serious 
differences between the New York locals, as they are 
called, and their international organization. The em- 
ploying printers and publishers are with the inter- 
national in the stand that they have taken. 

After the printers’ strike was declared in New York 
on Oct. 1, the majority of publishers of periodicals of 
all kinds in New York City, outside the daily papers, 
resolved to cease publication. With this view the pub- 
lishers of MusicAL AMERICA were not in sym- 
pathy, believing it was not the proper course to take, 
and consequently they never entered into any agree- 
ment with the other publishers. They believed that 
the proper course for the publishers was to get out 
their periodicals, never mind what the cost or under 
what difficulties, as the best means of bringing the 
matter to a crisis and a solution. The wisdom, as 
well as justification of their action were shown three 
weeks later, when the publishers of magazines and 
weeklies and monthlies determined to adopt this course 
and get out wherever they could. Some went to 
nearby cities. Other went as far as Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. Other even went as far as Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Some few papers, including the LITER- 


ARY DIGEST, MUSICAL AMERICA and its sister paper, 
THE Music TRADES, continued publication without 
a break. 

In the effort of other publications, notably several 
in the musical world, to get out, it was soon found that 
they could not secure the necessary facilities.in outside 
cities, and. so they have been forced to suspend. The 
assertion of one or two of these sheets that the pub- 
lishers of MUSICAL AMERICA had broken an agree- 
ment, is absolutely false. We never believed in the 
wisdom of the course that was taken by the publishers 
at the start and that our position in the matter was 


justified is shown by the fact that by- general agree- 
ment those publishers who could get out their period- 


icals, did so. 

Meantime, we must ask the forbearance of our read- 
ers for any delay in our publication, and in case copies 
are miscarried under the existing congestion in the 
postal service, we request subscribers to kindly notify 
us and we will then endeavor to make good the loss. 

While we thoroughly agree with the publishers and 
employing printers, so far as the stand they have 
taken for stability in the printing industry, which can 
only be brought about by maintaining the sanctity of 
contracts, especially when these are entered into by the 
international body of organized labor, at the same 
time on one question we consider that they might have 
yielded, that is, with regard to the immediate institu- 
tion of the 44-hour week, which the local unions de- 
manded and which had already been conceded by the 
international, only that it should not start till the 
year 1921. We say this for the reason that the presi- 
dent of the local New York printing unions declared 
that if that concession were made by the employing 
printers and publishers, they were willing to arbitrate 
every other point, including the question of additional 
wages and other demands. J.C. F. 





MAJOR HIGGINSON 


The fame of Henry L. Higginson is inextricably 
bound up with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. More 
than a year before his death he had severed his con- 
nections with it and it passed into the hands of a cor- 
porate board of trustees. But the orchestra is never- 
theless his standing memorial, his supreme life work. 
It surpassed in significance any of his financial or phil- 
anthropical achievements. 


Major Higginson was the first to give an American 
community an endowed orchestra. A music-lover deep- 
dyed he desired to bring the blessings of the art to his 
fellow citizens. He did more, for the eventual splen- 
dor of the Boston Symphony became an artistic symbol 
that more or less shed its luster over the whole country. 
He met its deficits unflinchingly, out of his own pocket. 
He spared no facility that might help it to a position of 
supremacy among orchestras. Yet he would not have 
hesitated to kill the organization at a stroke had he 
been unable to regulate matters according to his own 
unbending will. His defiance of the Musical Union a 
number of years ago made that point sufficiently plain. 


With unfaltering pertinacity he supported Dr. Karl 
Muck on the occasion of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
rumpus two years ago. However reprehensible it may 
have seemed to the excited patriots there was some- 
thing magnificently audacious in his attitude. But 
Major Higginson never reverted to Muck once the De- 


partment of justice implicity revealed that precious 
creature in his true colors. He washed his hands of 


the orchestra and withdrew into dignified silence, though 
he appears to have made handsome provision for its 
maintenance in his will. What with its late transfor- 
mations and changes the Boston Symphony is not now, 
alas, what it used to be. Yet the name of Henry Hig- 
ginson is writ large across the musical history of this 
country and will continue to command the -reverence 
it has heretofore elicited. 





NOW FOR THE OPERA 


The opera season is on again and in the imagination 
of the masses the musical season has just begun. To 
the minds of these the concert preluding of the past 
month has been but in the nature of preparation. Music, 
they deem, can ke said to have shed its blessings upon 
the community only when Caruso has lifted up his voice 
and Geraldine flashed upon their sight the magic of her 
blandishments. God in his heaven and all right with 
the opera (the Metropolitan Opera, of course) there can 
be nothing amiss with music of any sort! Blessed among 
men be Mr. Gatti and blessed the fruit of his endeavors. 


The first week is not exciting, though there is one 
revival slated, and some new importations in the way 
of voices. But the major joys will materialize in due 
course. When the season is done then we can criticize. 
For the present let all be gleeful anticipation concern- 
ing the great oracles to be proclaimed at one Holy Tem- 
ple during its first place season in five years. The cur- 
tain has lifted. We are all ears and eyes. 
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Maud Powell Casts Her Ballot 


Change is the order of these days; and it is a far cry 
from the time when the musician lived in his own 
limited circle, without interest save in his own specialty, 


Women musicians even vote. Behold one of the fore- 
most, Maud Powell in the) act of depositing her first 
ballot. The world do move. 


Gluck—Alma Gluck and her husband, Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, arrived in Santa Fé last week. The singer is plan- 
ning a long rest as Bishop’s Lodge near Santa Fé. En 
route, the couple motored to the Grand Canyon. 


Macbeth—When Florence Macbeth, the American 
coloratura soprano, gave her recital in Denver lately, 
she insisted on turning over two or three boxes for 
the use of wounded soldiers from the local recupera- 
tion hospital. 

Caruso—$77,000 worth of fees, so it is stated, ar- 
rived in New York with the illustrious tenor after his 
eleven performances in Mexico City. Some of Mr. 
Caruso’s singing was done in the open air, but evidently 
the size of the honorarium was not affected by that 
detail. 

McCormack—It is stated that 4000 persons heard John 
McCormack sing on Oct. 25, at Ames, Ia. On the face 
of it, the statement seems not a specially startling 
one, in view of the usual size of the tenor’s audiences; 
but it becomes more interesting when one learns that 
the population of Ames is 4200. 


Thomas—Mrs. Edna Thomas, A New Orleans concert 
singer, recently serving overseas with the Y. M. C. A. 
entertainment forces, had the distinction of being the 
first American woman to travel from Paris to London 
by aero-bus. The flight covered 285 miles in two hours 
and fifteen minutes. 


Prokofieff—Chicago has acclaimed Serge Prokofieff, 
the Russian pianist-composer. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of that city’s critics makes the interesting 
point in his article that he knows “of no pianist now 
before the public that sits so quietly at his instrument 
as does this young Russian. And yet there is no effect 
or dynamic climax impossible to him.” 


de Pachmann—When Vladimir de Pachmann came 
back to America on his last tour, his friends noticed 
a peculiar ease and velvet-like finish to his playing. 
Knowing the pianist’s eccentricities and also that he 
had been absent from the concert stage for some 
years, they thought he had hit open some new method 
or evolved a secret system. So they asked him frankly 
for the secret of his progress at sixty-four years 0 
age, in piano technic. De Pachmann smiled and re- 
marked; “My secret? My secret is I work like the devil 
eight hours a day at practice until I get it right.” 


Miller—It is evident that Rosalie Miller, American 
mezzo-soprano, has thought to some purpose on other 
topics than musical ones. In an interview recently 
given to the New York Evening Mail, Miss Miller 
finds the difficulty of the present mistress-and-maid 
system to be due to a total lack of co-operation between 
the parties; and she suggests that an eight-hour day, 
with clearly defined duties and specified right,s woul 
be far more apt to content the maid than any amount 
of “peevishly-granted privileges.” 


Kanders—A mere printers’ strike means nothing 12 
the life of Helene Kanders, soprano, according to 4 
story told by the New York Telegraph. It appears that 
her manager called the singer in despair before the 
Carnegie Hall concert on Dec. 15, and announced that 
there could be no window cards “as a result of labor 
conditions.” Whereupon the resourceful soprano aske 
for brushes and paint to be sent up to her with the 
cards and produced over a hundred before night. The 
exneriment proved so successful that she may do. her 
own “printing” in the future, regardless of the strikes 
outcome. 
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DWIN EVANS, our London corre- 


E ndent, tells us that the war has 
feiarced our musical topography.” But 


and peeriet® sampoeers 

; “Intermezzi de Arabia,” “Ser- 
ita Orientales” long before Mr. Wil- 
Ss sicked the Democrats on the Huns. 
No New Yorker whose Oriental pere- 

rinations have taken him as far as the 
East River, has ever hesitated to trans- 
late the soul of Araby or Polynesia into 
publishable melodic (or discordant ac- 
cording to the school) serenades and rev- 
PT eoriean composers discovered the 
topography of France and Germany long 
before the American Doughboys. It has 
always been a point of pride with the 
American composer to be able to sally 
forth on a musical Cook’s Tour to any 
known or unknown land—except his 
Until recently he even hesitated to 
use titles written in English. 

And naive Mr. Evans thinks that the 
war has “extended our musical topo- 
graphy: oo 

Blushingly we confess to having seen 
this lire on a proof-sheet last week: 

“Mme. Farrar finished her program 
with Un Belli from ‘Madama Butter- 
fly.’ ”? 
* * * : 

Music Criticasters, Please Note 

*“The program was varied.” 

*“The program was divided into three 
parts.” 


By Cantus Firmus 














*“The program was well selected.” 

*“Large and enthusiastic audience.” 

*“Craciously responded with an en- 
core.” 

*“Won praise.” 

*“Parned laurels.” 

*This worn-out, frizzled, stereotyped 
meaningless, spineless, colorless phrase, 
is unworthy of a place in the vocabulary 
of even the weakest, puniest, the most 
conventional writer. Fair warning! 

ok * * 


The Buffalo Inquirer declares in a con- 
cert review (kindly sent to us by J. A. 
S.) that a certain leader “was watched 
closely by every member of his chorus.” 

These Buffalo singers are cautious 
creatures; personally, we don’t believe 
that this particular leader requires such 
close watching. ht asm 


Mr. Hale Takes a Malicious Rap At the 


Defender of the Sonata 
(Philip Hale in the Boston Herald) 


“The pianist’s program yesterday was 
neither revolutionary nor too conserva- 
tive. When she is older she will perhaps 
have the courage to throw overboard a 
sonata, although many regard one as 
indispensable, either to prove that the 
pianist is ‘intellectual’ or as a guarantee 
of good faith. These believers in the 
efficacy of a sonata often clip the word, 
which then falls as ‘s’nater’ from their 
lips.” 

* * * 

Will Store Your Piano. No children. 

Address V. C. E., Boston Transcript. 





MAURICE DAMBOIS 
WARMLY GREETED 





Belgian ’Cellist Displays Brilliancy And 
Fluent Technique in Diversified 
Recital Program 


A goodly audience of Maurice Dam- 
bois’ admirers collected to do him honor 
on Friday evening, Nov. 7, and to judge 
from their enthusiastic applause, were 
not dissapointed in his offerings. Yet 
neither his rhythm nor his intonation 
were impeccable at first, especially in 
the Haydn D Major Concerto; and his 
tone in the Boellman Variations, with 
which he began his program, lacked 
Sensuous beauty. The Andante of the 
concerto, however, disclosed the pianis- 
simo whose delicacy and beauty is one 
of the lectures of the young Belgian’s 
playing; and the closing movement 
of the same work exhibited the fluent 
technique whose brilliancy is another 
charm of his’ art. In encore he played 
the Boccherini Minuet with splendid 
spirit and good rhythm. 

The “Kol Nidrei” of Bruch was given 
more seriousness than grandeur, but it 


gained the sympathy of the audience. 
The Scherzo of Dittersdorf set by Kreis- 
ler was spiritedly played, and the De- 
bussy “En Bateau” was redemanded by 
the audience. 

It is “the thing” to include something 
of one’s own on the program these days, 
so Mr. Dambois played his “Caprice 
Russe”. One preferred the Liszt “Lieb- 
estraum” encore, decidedly, to the 
Kreisler “Liebesfreude.” For, notwith- 
standing the gurgled “Oh, he plays it 
just as if it were a violin!” from an en- 
raptured maiden admirer, it is difficult 
to conjure up much joy in a coloratura 
contralto; nor yet in a ’cello played to 
sound as much as possible like a violin. 





Harold Morris Plays at Tarrytown 


Harold Morris, the New York pianist 
and composer, was heard in recital at 
“The Castle’, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
on the evening of Oct. 31. There was a 
large audience in attendance and his in- 
terpretation of Bach, Scarlatti, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Harold Morris and 
Liszt won for him enthusiastic applause, 
many encores being demanded. 
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No. 93 
Edwin Hughes 








DWIN HUGHES, American pianist 
of international reputation, is a 
native of Washington, D. C. His musi- 
cal gifts showed themselves early, and 
his first public ap- 


pearance took 
place at the age of 
five. During the 
years of childhood 
and young man- 
hood, as much time 
as could be spared 
from the require- 
ments of a broad, 
general education 
was devoted _ to 
music. Finally, 
after several years 
of study with S. 
M. Fabian, he 
sought the guid- 
ance of Rafael 
Joseffy, in New 
of work under this 


Edwin Hughes 
York, 


A period 


sterling artist ended in Joseffy’s advis- 
ing him to go to Europe for the purpose 
of broadening his musical experience. 
Vienna seemed to offer the most signi- 
ficant opportunities for further artistic 
growth, and it was in that city that 
Hughes spent three years with the great 
piano master, Theodore Leschetizky, 
whose assistant he became, and whose 
lasting friendship he enjoyed until 
Leschetizky’s death. 

Hughes is one of the American pian- 
ists who has been able to make for him- 
self a place in European musical life. 
He made his home in Munich for a num- 
ber of years, making many appearances 
in principal European music centers, 
both in recital and as soloist with fa- 
mous orchestras, and has duplicated his 
successes abroad since his return to 
America. He was engaged for the fac- 
ulty of the Institute of Musical Art 
after Carl Friedberg returned to Europe, 
and is a member of the editorial staff of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


STEINWAY 






Hew the memory thrills at the music of 


the Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the 


long-ago years when, even as now, the songs 
of the heart were enriched by its exquisite 


tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession—its durability 
a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 


the noblest sentiment. 


Nothing could be more 


appropriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


moderate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 


the world. 





Elsa Silverstein 
Sings Polk Songs 
At Indiana Meeting 








Elsa Silverstein, Popular Indiana Artist 


OKOMO, IND., Oct. 28.—Indiana’s 

creative and interpretative mus- 
ical talents were happily blended at the 
convention of the Federated Music Clubs 
of Indiana, held in Kokomo. It was on 
this occasion that Elsa Silverstein, one 
of the most popular of Indiana’s sing- 
ers, introduced Grace Porterfield Polk’s 
song's. 

The Polk songs were sung on two pro- 
grams of the convention and each time 
they received the warmest applause. 
Mrs. Silverstein added to the tuneful 
airs and the effective lyrics of “Just a 
Ray of Sunshine,” “Dawn,” and “Love’s 
Call,” her own splendid vocal art, caus- 





ing the Polk songs to stand out from 
the numerous vocal numbers introduced 
at the convention. 

The convention also received a tele- 
xyram from Grace Porterfield Polk, in 
which she notified all Indiana music 
clubs and educational institutions that 
the first song contest to be financed by 
the Grace Porterfield Polk Fund, helping 
worthy American composers in the pub- 
lication and proper introduction of the 
best American folk-song and art-song in 
zach state, will begin in the state of In- 
diana. 

Full details of the contest will soon 
be sent out from New York headquarters 
and therewith will be set in motion a 
far-reaching philanthropic movement in 
behalf of the worthy unknown American 
song composer. 





Opens Organ Series at Yale—Metropol- 
itan Quartet in Concert 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 31.—The 
first concert of the series of five organ 
recitals to be given on alternate Monday 
evenings in Woolsey Hall by Harry B. 
Jepson, the university organist, was 
given this week before a large audience. 
For his opening program, Professor Jep- 
son chose works by modern composers. 

A feature of the concert on Monday 
was the first performance of two com- 
positions by H. L. Baumgartner, instruc- 
tor in organ playing at Yale School of 
Music. Both numbers made a favorable 
impression. 

The quartet, composed of Caroline Laz- 
zari, Frances Alda, Thomas Chalmers 
and Morgan Kingston, was heard in a 
concert of operatic numbers in the Wool- 
sey Hall on Wednesday evening. A. T. 





Bethune Grigor Opens Studio in New 
York 


Bethune Grigor, widely known as a 
coach in operatic and concert repertoire, 
has returned to New York after a tour 
of South America and has opened her 
studio for the season on West Seventy- 
first Street. Miss Grigor scored in her 
appearances in Chile and Peru and was 
singled out for praise by the critics of 
the leading papers. Prior to her coming 
to America, Miss Grigor was associated 
in England with the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden and with the Roval Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. In New York she 
was for three years vocal coach at the 
Aborn School for Operatic Training. 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES 
“HAUNTED CASTLE” 


Philadelphia Forces Make 
First Pilgrimage Here— 
New Dvorsky Work 


The Philadelphia Orchestra made its 
first New York pilgrimage of the season 
last week, appearing at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening, instead of in the after- 
noon as heretofore. There was no solo- 
ist, but to the minds of many patrons of 
this orchestra Mr. Stokowski virtually 
unites the allurements of an assisting 
artist with the fascinations of a prima 
donna conductor. Parquet, boxes and 
balconies yearn toward him with a rap- 
ture painted on shining faces and audibly 
betokened impassionate applause, sea- 
soned with ejaculations of an uncontrol- 


lable artistic ecstacy. Of this there was 
so much last week that an assisting 
player or singer might well have been 
deemed an intruder. It is indeed fortu- 
nate that the orchestra will probably rea- 
lize the sum necessary for its becoming 
maintenance, the want of which has 
lately so alarmed Philadelphia. The or- 
ganization and its leader have hundreds 
of admirers and the surcrease of its 
ministrations would sorely pain them. 
The program last week consisted of 
the “Freischiitz” Overture, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, the overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” and a tone poem called 
“The Haunted Castle” by the enigmatic 
Polish-French invalid domiciled in Spain, 
Michel Dvorsky. The orchestra was in 
good fettle. It is better than some we 
have developed in New York and not so 
good as others. It responds unfailingly 
to Mr. Stokowski’s wishes. That sightly 
gentleman wielded his baton and ex- 
horted his men with full play of airs and 
graces, lavishness of beat and quivering 
indications of temperament. His expos- 
itions of the familiar works presented ac- 
corded with the gospel of original inter- 
pretation that he has often preached and 
in which many so greatly joy. Whereby 
Weber’s overture became a thing of 
whims instead of poetry and romance 
and the Beethoven symphony—played 
without pauses, to the perfectly needless 
discomfort of late-comers—deficient in 
fluent continuity, plastic phrase handling 
and well considered phrase balance. The 





JOSEPHINE 


“The Singer 





trio of the Scherzo was the most success- 
ful portion. The “Rienzi” music Mr. 
Stokowski does in a style of overdrawn 
and violent theatricalism that stirs up 
the whirlwinds. 

Whether Michel Dvorsky is Hofmann or 
Hofmann Michel Dvorsky matters very 
little so far as “The Haunted Castle” is 
concerned. By any other name and any 
other author it would be as bad. On the 
Hofmann-Dvorsky question the attitude 
of audiences has for some time shaped 
itself on the principle “Tros Tyriusque 
mihinullo discrimine agetur.” The New 
work is based on a poem of a sort by J. 
L. McLane. There was a castle some- 
where, it seems, in which the Norns 
caused an irruption of foul fiends by 
breaking the thread of fate on which they 
were working—a careless habit, that ap- 
pears to have been chronic with them. 
The whole Anne Radcliffe arsenal of 
spookery is let loose and the castle is 
much the worse for the devilish party. 
Dvorsky, or whoever wrote the thing, 
went the limit on instrumental luxuries, 
the result being a great amount of deaf- 
ening pother, expended on the denote- 
ment of squealing imps, gibbering 
ghosts, disreputable demons and a whole 
rout of bogeys. Musical significance it 
has none. Mr. Stokowski conducted it 
with superb conviction. te Fs ¥ 





Rachmaninoff Soloist With Monteux 
Forces in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6—Under 


the local management of Mrs. Wilson-- 


Greene, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
opened its season here auspiciously with 
Peirre Monteaux conducting. The organ- 
ization gave an artistic interpretation of 
Haydn’s symphony, “The Queen of 
France”. As soloist, Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, pianist, exceeded his previous tri- 
umphs in a brilliant rendition of his own 
Third Concerto. It is a masterly work. 
The enthusiasm of the audience ran to 
a high pitch. The closing number of jhe 
concert was the “Romanian Suite” by 
Enesco. W. Y. 





Claude Gotthelf Locates in New York 


Claude Gotthelf, the young American 
pianist, arrived in New York last week 
to locate here permanently. Mr. Gott- 
helf has just completed the fall tour of 
Geraldine Farrar, on which he acted as 
accompanist for the famous singer and 
was received with favor by the critics 
everywhere. Mr. Gotthelf will be heard 
as accompanist in recitals this season 
and will also devote part of his time to 
coaching at his New York studio. 
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of Hlappiness” 





First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, November 26, 1919 





America’s Youngest and Most Gifted Soprano 





Personal Representative 
THEODORE VAN HEMERT, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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Harriet McConnell 


to the delight of her audiences sings 


MANA-ZUCCA’S 
Jolly “The Big Brown Bear” 


(High F, Low D, net 60c.) 


Published, as are most of Mana-Zucca’s 
other successful songs by 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York City 
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RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


PIANIST 


In First Aeolian Hall Recital 
New York, October 26, 1919 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


There is virility and vigor in Ralph Leopold’s playing. He is 
definite, accurate and convincing. The Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor was a brilliant initial number. Those rhapsodies 
by Dohnanyi gave boundless opportunities for his technical re- 
sources. He gave to Mana-Zucca’s ‘““Poeme’”’ the naive poetry it 
merits. Yesterday Mr. Leopold was in one of those creative moods 
of the pianist when he played better than even his friends had 


predicted. 
| NEW YORK SUN 


- In the afternoon Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall. In Bach’s D minor toccata and fugue, arranged by Tausig, 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses’” and Dohnanyi’s G minor 
rhapsody, opusll, he played with a bold freedom in style, finely 
developed and sure technique. | 

There were convincing power and understanding in his perform- 
ance. The audience was large and included Secretary Baker. 
Mr. Leopold is his brother-in-law. 


P -NEW YORK AMERICAN 


Ralph Leopold, an ambitious young American pianist, and a 
nephew of Secretary Baker, played in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. His programme was diverse in material and varied in its 
appeal. He is a forceful performer on the instrument, zealous in 
all his readings and earnest in his efforts. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 


Pianists abound in these early weeks of the music season. At 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Ralph Leopold made a first 
appearance here in recital and won favor. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Ralph Leopold, a pianist new to the local concert stage and who 
was until recently a bandmaster in the army, gave his first New 
York recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Leopold 
is a brother-in-law of Secretary of War Baker, and it is certain 
that he has many friends, as the hall was crowded and the applause 
was warm. 

The young pianist is evidently a musician of understanding, and 
he plays with authority. His technique is sure, even at times 
brilliant. 3 

NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH 


Ralph Leopold entertained a fine audience at Aeolian Hall in 
the afternoon with a. diversified and important program extremely 
well played. . 

NEW YORK EVENING SUN 


Ralph Leopold, a pianist still in his first flushings (though he 
has already begun a musical record which includes playing with 
many European orchestras, as well as in his native army’s band) 
gave a first recital in New York upon his own account yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. A brother-in-law of Secretary of War 
Baker, his house was charged with a large audience; he will be 
remembered, too, for his co-work with Perey Grainger in the subli- 
mation of those olive drabbed musicians in demand at dress parade 
and guard mount. 

Mr. Leopold commenced his programme formidably; no less 
than Bach-Tausig’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor and Men- 
delssohn’s Variations Serieuses prolonged his first group. The real 
radiance of a keen and intellectual musician commenced to pour 
upon his Debussy and Scott, and when he paid Grainger a bunky’s 
compliment of two selections. 


Management, Antonia Sawyer 
Aeolian Hall, New York . 


(Steinway Piano) 
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MUSIC AND COMMERCE UNIQUELY 
AKIN, DECLARES LOUIS CORNELL 





Pianist Finds Relationship Between the Two—How Art May 
Help To Solve Present Turmoil 











(6 A ND how, doa you believe, could the 

present world turmoil be again 
transformed into a normal condition?” 
was the first question the writer asked 
of Louis Cornell, pianist, thinking at the 
‘hat he had not 


time 
struck upon a subject 
very closely allied with 
musica! art. 

“Since everyone 1S 
interested in the very 
subject you. mention, I 
really wish that I 
might help to solve it. 
Not from the stand- 
point c’ economics, but 
from tiie purely human 
desire to make _ the 
world take a mental 
detour and at least 
postpone for a few 
hours ‘is mad clamor- 
ing for price mainte- 
nance »nd production ~ 
defence,’ Mr. Cornell 
replied. 

That first statement = 
after tie writer’s in- 
troduct:on struck force- 
fully. Mr. Cornell, 
feeling mentally all 
the buoyancy of the ° 
cool, crisp Octoker 
mornit:;’ was ina mood 
for clear explanation, 
and as a seeker of in- 
formation the writer 


was ready to make the 


most of my opportun- 
ity. 

Louis Cornell had 
been away to war, 
serving in the Ambu- 
lance Corps, and we 


had not seen him since 
his last concert at Aeo- 
lian Hall in the late 
autumn of 1917. He 
was found at his studio 
on Thirteenth Street, 
just off Fifth Avenue. 
A first momentary ; 3 ; 
glance revealed that idealism which is 
the keynote of his personality and ca- 
reer. But one was happily surprised in 
learning a moment later that he looks 
upon his ideals in a practical manner: 

“The press is acting as our strongest 
factor in reinstating sane world condi- 
tions is it not?” we asked. é 

“Presumably, but other forces might 
be combined and perhaps hasten the ad- 
justment. You know, after all, our 
newspaper must act as a momentum to 
world affairs rather than a creator.” 

This brought us nearer a specific ap- 
plication. “In musical circles you have 
volunteered the. opinion that a keener 
appreciation of musical interpretation 
would tend to break this reign of com- 
mercial chaos. Commerce and the arts 
in my judgment, have always seemed 
foreign to each other,” the writer sug- 
gested. 

“Quite the contrary,” he quickly re- 
turned, “art and commerce have come 
down through the ages hand in hand, 
and in every cycle of history each is 
found related to and dependent upon the 
other. To-day men of great achieve- 
ment in the business world as well as 
artists are found among those spending 
hours lost in the rhapsodies of musical 
interpretation.” 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR, NEW YORK MILITARY BAND 
**A Symphony Orchestra in Brase”’ 


500 West 144th Street 





“Then by what method can commercial 
unrest, puzzling personal problems and 
even world conditions be directly affect- 
ed by musical endeavors ?” 

“By correlative action,” he answered. 
“There has ever been a strong relation- 


Louis Cornell, American Pianist 


ship between psychology and music, both 
primarily dealing with that elusive ele- 
ment of the race that makes each of us 
different from the other. : 
“Back in the Stone Ages,” he contin- 
ued, “when the proverbial Cave Man ran 
wild we have every reason to believe, in 
our mythical minds, at least, that he was 
devoid of. intelligible speech. The trans- 
mission of ideas was vague, yet these 
men evidently established a crude soci- 
ety, and each in his saner moments in- 
‘stinctively sensed a certain vague ideal- 
ism, and that sense of rhythm that has 
always ruled the world in its happier 
moments. These men would, in the sav- 
age state, unconsciously allow the 
streams and the great forests to play 
upon the sensorium of their inner be- 
ings in the melodies of nature. And the 
rhythm of nature has slowly and fore- 
ibly rocked the cradle of humanity into 
present day civilization. That is a med- 
ieval application of correlative action.” 
“But a modern one, Mr. Cornell?” 
“Yes, correlative action ever remains 
one of nature’s basic laws. Modern mu- 
sical art interprets what was merely in- 
stinctive in primitive man—the melodies 
of the raging mountain torrents and the 
voice of the inspiring forests. Music 
has always stimulated the emotional in 
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man. It inspires more than the other 
arts, the creative impulse. In all phases 
of life and under all conditions men and 
their actions are influenced and changed 
often sub-consciously by musical rhythm. 
Amidst the bleak coldness of the Asiago 
during the darkest days of the recent 
world conflict I have seen the wounded 
change marvelously under the effect of 
melody. Rhythm and harmony are the 
very foundations of human life.” 
Py correlative action is rhythm of 
ife.” 

“So it is,” Mr. Cornell replied. “It is 
rhythmic parallel results of one element 
working harmony with another. It is the 
secret of civilization and the key to the 
present world problem.” 

“What would be your practical plan 
of applying this idea in America, Mr. 
Cornell?” 

“You mean the crusade for a more 
musical nation?” 

_ “Yes, how would you influence Amer- 
ica to a greater appreciation of good 
music ?” 

“By intensive education—not neces- 
sarily in our schools, but by means of a 
co-operative, practical publicity cam- 
paign in the pages of our national pub- 
lications and newspapers. The people 
must be educated to the potential power 
of music in stimulating latent creative 
genius and in developing to the fullest 
extent the American ideal.” 





MINNA KAUFMAN HEARD 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


Program of Old Italian, English and 
Scandinavian Songs presented by 
Soprano 


Minna Kaufmann, lyric soprano, gave 
a song recital Friday afternoon, Nov. 14, 
in Aeolian Hall that served again to dis- 
close the native sweetness of a skillfully 
used light voice. For the most part, 


Mme. Kaufmann’s numbers were well 
chosen, within the limitations of a tone 
at times frail and tenuous, but freely 
produced and often of appealing quality. 
An exception was Beethoven’s “Ah! Per- 
fido,” the impressive secco of which 
called for greater tonal weight and dra- 
matic emphasis than Mme. Kaufmann 
could bring to them, though she sang the 
ensulng cantilena with chaste tone and 
grateful legato. 


Mme. Kaufmann was particularly for- 
tuitous in giving voice to the Hellenic 
beauty of Sibella’s “O Bocca Dolorosa,” 
and brought grace of phrasing and 
nuance to Handel’s “Care Salve,” though 
here, as elsewhere in the program, was a 
tremulus suggestion of nervousness. 
The mood of Chopin’s “Aime Moi” quite 
eluded the singer. Dupare’s “Extase,” 
and Poldowski’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
which seems to be crowding the Hahn 
setting in popularity, served to empha- 
size the rather fragile charm of a voice 
fashioned more for the parlor than the 
recital hall. The program abounded in 
quiet singing, some of it tending to the 
quassative, and was entirely lacking in 
climaxes. 


Quite successful were a number of 
simply turned Scandinavian songs, sung 
with a sensitive regard for sentiment and 
tonal inxlection. Best of several English 
songs were Fox’s “Art,” an effective 
breviary, and Fairchild’s “A Memory,” 
both of that parlor type that properly 
are Mme. Kaufman’s artistic genre. 


Ruth Emerson played sympathetic ac- 
companiments. The audience was one of 
fair size. The usual profusion of flowers 
and very liberal applause attested the 
popularity of the recitalist. ‘ 


MATZENAUER AT HOUSTON 











Metropolitan Luminary Delights as Solo- 
ist With Treble Clef Club 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, NOV. 8. Last 
night in the city auditorium The Treble 
Clef Club gave the opening concert of 
this, its 26th season, with Margaret Mat- 
zenauer as soloist of the occasion. The 
audience, numbering about 1200, was 
warmly enthusiastic over the singing of 
the Metropolitan’s leading contralto, re- 
calling her many times. The Treble Clef 
chorus, a splendid body of singers num- 
bering 200, delighted the audience with 
truly artistic work under the leadership 
of Mrs. Robert L. Cox. 

On Thursday night, Nov. 7, the Isa- 
dora Duncan Dancers, with George Cope- 
land, the pianist, made a very happy im- 
pression on an audience of about 800 in 
the Auditorium. 


DICIE HOWELL IN 
RECITAL DEBUT 


Promise Seen in Singing of 
Young Southern 
Soprano 


Whatever the indication of appear- 
ances her local debut at Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week was 
not Dicie Howell’s first confrontation of 
a concert public. For several years this 
young southern soprano has sung in 
districts more or less remote and, it is 
claimed, with honor to herself. Yet her 
work last week hardly bore the impress 
of long or setting experience. It was 
pleasant in augury rather than signi- 
ficant in accomplishment. From one 
standpoint, at least, the event may be 
written down a success. Miss Howell 
was greatly applauded and the contents 
of florist establishments rained upon her 
in costly and colorful profusion. 

Her development ought to command 
respectful attention as she has some sig- 
nally winning attributes chief of them 
a lovely voice of lyrical cast and silvery 
timbre. It is impaired, however, by the 
overuse of the open tone and a neglect 
to cultivate the resonances imparting 
color and variety. There are no bad 
breaks in the scale, though in the middle 
register Miss Howell betrays a weakness 
for infantile sounds not altogether pleas- 
ing. In mezzo-voce the tones are breathy 
and there is not infrequently a feeling 
of inadequate support. Yet the singer 
contrives with no mean success to main- 
tain respect for the pitch and her phras- 
ing is tasteful and musicianly. 

In a plentifully assorted but generally 
mediocre program Miss Howell disclosed 
little in the way of style and arresting 
capacity of interpretation. Two airs from 
Mozart’s “Figaro” went the worse for 
nervousness but one from da Capua’s 
“Vologes” was far more commendable 
particularly in its sustained adagio sec- 
tions. But it was in René Lenormand’s 
“Intimité” and Faure’s “Fleur Jetée” 
that the singer gave proof of a sounder 
grasp and surer interpretative purpose 
than at any other time during the re- 
cital. Saint-Saens, Weckerlin, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Grieg, Grondahl, Marum, 
Treharne and La Forge were among the 
other names on the program. 

Francis Moore accompanied with rare 
charm. BH. F. F. 


RECITAL BEFORE WEDDING 











Kathryn Platt Gunn plays Violin Num- 
bers preceding Ceremony 


_ Kathryn Platt Gunn, the Brooklyn vio- 
linist, gave an hour’s recital on Nov. 2, 
preceding the wedding ceremony of Eliz- 
abeth Brown and Charles Robinson at 
Trinity Congregational Church in 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Robinson is vice-president of A. 
G. Spalding & Bros., and the bride is a 
cousin to Albert Spalding, the noted vio- 
linist. Mr. Spalding’s brother, Board- 
man Spalding, was best man. The vio- 
linist and other members of his family 
were also present. Among the other 
notables was Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. 

Miss Gunn, assisted at the organ by 
Russell S. Gilbert, played d’Ambrosio’s 
Romance in D, a Frim! Berceuse, Schu- 
mann’s “Garden Melody,” the Romance 
from Wieniawski’s Second Concerto, de 
Grassi’s Berceuse, the Sammartini-Elman 
“Canto Amoroso” and the Martini-Kreis- 
ler Andantino. 


CHOIR POST FOR HOUSE 








New York Tenor Engaged as Soloist at 
Temple Emanu-El 


Judson House, the New York tenor, 
artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, has 
recently been engaged as _ soloist at 
Temple Emanu-El, New York, following 
his engagement as soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church. Mr. House follows Wil- 
liam Wheeler, tenor, now located at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in both his New York 
church and synagogue posts, as Mr. 
Wheeler was for a number of years tenor 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s and at 
Temple Emanu-El. 

Mr. House will be remembered as hav- 
ing served with the A. E. F. for two 
years in France. He returned here last 
season, at which time his plans were 
unsettled as to what work he would un- 
dertake. He is rapidly coming along in 
the singing world now and will be heard 
in concert this season. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ names 
be printed. They are required only as an 
indication of good faith. While free ex- 
pression of opinion is welcome, it must be 
understod that the editor is not responsi- 
ble for the views of the contributors to 
this department.—Ed., MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 





Teaching The Masses How To Sing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mephisto’s statement in connection 
with community song leaders, that “hav- 
ing successfully gotten the masses to 
sing, the next thing is to teach the ina>- 
ses how to sing”, meets with the hearty 
approval of Community Music Depart- 
ment of War Camp Community Service. 
During the war and during the Liberty 
Loan drives, Community Singing was 
used as a sort of melodic cheering. The 
aim was to get people to do the same thing 


at the same time and to get the bene- 
ficial reactions from the doing. Com- 
munity Singing was the ice-breaker, the 
social welder, the emotional and patri- 
otic stimulant. Naturally the songs the 
people knew well, or the ones they had 
a sort of sacred reverence for, because 
the boys were singing them in the army 
and in the camps, were the ones. that 
could be most quickly utilized to secure 
the immediate results we were after. 


Thre were some of us, even during the 
early war days, who took the stand that 
unless a sing had done something to 
make the audience care just a little more 
for a better grade of music, or unless 
progress had been made along the line 
of better singing, the sing had not been 
successful. During recent months when 
the people were not on such a high plane 
of emotional response the development 
of musical appreciation and better inter- 
pretation have become the chief objec- 
tives of most of our singing organizers. 

Of course the singing of the individual 
making up the audiences is still far from 
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a bel canto style, but under careful lead- 
ership the general effects of singing in 
the mass are developing elements of real 
beauty. 

We are constantly urging our cemmu- 
nity singing leaders to choose their me™. 
ods so as to bring about a higher stand- 
ard of Community Singing—the commu- 
nity standard by which this form uf 
music may be perpetuated. Of course in 
many of the groups with which singing 
is held, the leader cannot start right off 
uplifting the style of music and the man- 
ner of singing. He must go about it 
gradually using the better popular songs 
merely as an entering wedge. For ex- 
ample, take the singing in the department 
stores, factories, playgrounds, etc., the 
langer is that the song leader may fol- 
low the line of least resistance and 


adhere to the popular songs simply be- 


cause such groups find pleasure in them. 

It is the policy of this Department. to 
create among the song leaders the aspir- 
ation of increasing musical appreciation 
throughout the country by means of 
these community sings. 

Along the latter line, we are trying 
to build upon the dictum of Theodore 
Thomas: “Popular music is only familiar 
music”. . In other words, we hope that 
the public may be led—using the better 
popular songs as an entering wedge— 
to become familiar with the folk songs 
of our own country and of the national 
— which go to make up our popula- 
ion. ° 

In regard to the folk songs we are ur‘*- 
ing especially the use of these songs in 
English translations. That is, we would 
like to see two or three of the best folk 
songs, of each national group, em!)>J'ed 
in the general repertoire for Con:munity 
Singing. This would not only bea strong 
Americanization factor through the pride 
which it would create among these 
groups at the general adoption of their 
songs, but it would also add a rich ele- 
ment to our folk literature in which this 
country is so lacking. This plan is al- 
ready being followed successfully and 
it has evoked much interest among the 
musicians. 

While we agree with the opinion of 
the best musicians that community music 
must work toward a high musical aim, 
nevertheless, we feel that many mus- 
icians overlook what is more than half of 
the benefit to be derived from Commu- 
nity Singing—that is, its great socio- 
logical value—its power as a social weld- 
er through leading all sorts and con- 
ditions of men to do the same thing 
together at the same time. 

In these days of terrific unrest, we 
cannot see how any musician can un- 
derestimate the great need for commu- 
nity music as being absolutely essential 
as a safe-guard against radicalism. The 
widely growing use of community music 
in industrial plants should be a sufficient 
proof of this fact. In other words, while 
the support of all thinking musicians is 
needed to make community music realize 
the highest musical aims, nevertheless, 
we feel that any particular exemplifica- 
tion of community music must not be 
judged solely from an artistic standpoint 
but that its social value must be taken 
into account as well. 

W. C. BRADFORD, 
Department of Community Singing. 
New York City, Nov. 8, 1919. 





The Orchestra at the Maine Festival 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Referring to the story of the recent 
Main Festival, the article stated the or- 
chestra was composed of thirty-six men 
from the Boston Symphony. That or- 
orchestra never played at the Maine Fes- 
tival, while our organization has played 
that event the past eight seasons. Will 
you kindly make a correction and say, 
“The orchestra at the annual Maine F?s- 
tival held at Bangor, Oct. 2, 3, 4, and 
Portland, Oct. 6, 7, 8, was composed of 
forty players from the former Bost.:1 
Opera House, under the management of 
Henry Woelber.” 

HENRY WOELBER. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 10, 1919. 





Seeks Helene Koelling 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly try through your 
“Open Forum”, to locate the whereabouts 
of Helene Koelling, coloratura soprano. 
This artist gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall about seven years ago. I have 
tried her former manager, A. Sawyer 
but she informs me she knows nothing 


about her. 

LOUISE MITCHEL. 
at 2 83 St., New York City, Oct. 25, 
919, 
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INSPIRING RECITAL 
BY GRETA TORPADIE 


Soprano’s Interpretation of 
a Notable Program Com- 
mands Earnest Praise 
There is inspiration in a Greta Tor- 
padie recital, inspiration for singers, for 
music-lovers, for critical commentators. 
And inspiration never rose higher in her 
performances than it did at the Princess 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9, 
the occasion being Miss Torpadie’s an- 
nual recital in New York. It was a per- 
formance loftily conceived, in a consis- 
tently maintained nobility that touched 
a high watermark. Miss Torpadie’s art 
js puissant, it is searching in its emo- 
tional grip, it is individual in the great- 
est songs and in the less great. She has 
worked arduously, she has studied pro- 
foundly: the spirit of a great artist 1- 

juminates her portrayals. | 
That she is a soprano is simply a fact 





/ which we narrate en passant; here it is 


not a question of how fine an organ one 
listens to: the art is the thing and to it 
she bends her voice, manipulating it to 
express the poet’s thought as the com- 
oser has set it. There are soprat.os 
before the public in America today with 
more beautiful voices than Greta Tor- 
padie’s; we can compare few singers, so- 
pranos or contraltos, to her as dis- 
tinguished interpreters of song. Let it 
not be thought for a moment that she is 
vocally unpraiseworthy. Her organ is a 
lyric one, capable even of fioriture. And 
she can color it exquisitely. Add to this 
phrasing that is musically highest, enun- 
ciation in all languages that is a joy, the 
ability to spin a phrase deliciously and a 
presonality, quaint, winsome, charming. 
These are some of Greta Torpadie’s pos- 
sessions. 

Programs she makes that stand out in 
saeason’s list of recitals. This year’s was 
no exception. First came the Caccini 
“Amarilli”, which she re-created, infus- 
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ing it with an intense emotional quality 
that suggested the final act of Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” The 
Scarlatti “Le Violette” and two melodies 
of Revolutionary Days arranged by 
Samuel Endicott of Boston completed the 
first group. To her native Scandinavia 
she devoted the second group, the Fin- 
nish Sibelius’s epochmaking “Héstvall”, 
the Norwegian Backer-Gréndahl’s “Skja- 
erer”, the Danish Bechgaard’s “Hun er 
saa let”, the Swedish composers’ offer- 
ings being Alanes’s superb “Lykken mel- 
lem to Mennesker”’, Peterson-Berger’s 
lovely “Till Majdag” and the folk-song 
“Fjorton aar’. What she did in these 
songs cannot be described in the limita- 
tions of space imposed by a newspaper 
report. Pages might, indeed be written 
on it. Nor could a notice of her perform- 
ance be deemed complete that did not 
praise her for her magnificent reading of 
English versions of the poems of these 
songs before each one, which she ex- 
plained she did owing to the printers’ 
strike making the issuing of translations 
of her foreign songs impossible. In her 
delivery of these poems she ranks just 
as high as diseuse, as she does in her 
singing of them. 

The exigencies of a busy Sunday ma !e 
it impossible for the present writer to 
hear the rest of the program. Recoru 
requires that the items be set down. 
There was the air from Debussy’s 
“Blessed Damosel,” Fevrier’s “L’Intruse”, 
S. L. M. Barlow’s “Les Roses de Saadi” 
and George Hiie’s“ Ronde”. Then there 
were Leo Ornstein’s “Aimless I wander”, 
and “The Mother Croon”, S. L. M. Bar- 
low’s “Mediaeval Ballad”, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Falling Dusk”, Walter 
Golde’s “Sudden Light” and Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s “A Burst of Melody”. Verily, a 
program, one of the few noteworthy prv- 
grams set together without the great 
lieder of the German masters! 

Coenraad Bos at the piano played 
magically. No other word describes it. 

A. W. K. 





DORIS MADDEN MAKES 
HER REBUT IN RECITAI, 


Young Australian Pianist Gives a 
Good Account of Herself 
At Aeolian Hall 


One of the interesting débuts of the 
week took place in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, Nov. 10, when Doris 
Madden, the young Australian pianist, 
appeared before an audience that was 
both darge in numbers and cordial in 
its expressions of appreciation. 

Miss Madden chose for her program 
the Bach-Taussig Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, the Schumann “Carnival,” a 
group of Chopin, two Scriab‘ne num- 
bers and pieces by Liszt, Debussy and 
Rameau-Godowsky, the latter a compli- 
ment to her teacher, as Miss Madden 
belongs to the group of gifted pianists 
who are Godowsky products. 

The young pianist disclosed fine tech- 
nical understanding of her art, and a 


pleasing style that gives promise of sat-_ 


isfactory development. The nervousness 
attendant on a début recital was evi- 
dent in her earlier work, but when she 
reached the latter part of her program 
Miss Madden displayed a most satisfy- 
ing grasp of the demands which the 
Scriabine Etudes made. She also gave 
a brilliant presentation of the Rameau- 
Godowsky “Tamborin.” 

Miss Madden is a niece of Sir John 
Madden, Chief Justice and Lieutenant 
Governor of Victoria, Australia, and a 
musical protegée of Mme. Melba, with 
whom she made a tour of Australian 
cities. M. S. 





Beebe Ensemble Assists Troy Choral 
Club 
TROY, N. Y., Nov. 6—The Troy Vocal 
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Society opened the musical season here 
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last night in Music Hall with its first 
concert of the forty-fifth season. The so- 
ciety, conducted by James Mcel.-.wg"i-4, 
Jr., was assisted by the New York 
Chamber Music Society of eleven instru- 
mentalists directed by Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist. The most ambitious number of 
the New York society was the Wolf-Fer- 
rari Sinfonia da Camera, in B Flat 
Major which was well interpreted. The 
players for the first time acted as an 
accompanying organization for the Troy 
Vacol Society in Mohr’s “Hymn of 


‘Praise’,’?’ making the number most credi- 


tably presented and enjoyable. The 
most popular choral numbers’ were 
‘Swing Along”, by Will Marion Cook; 
“Old King Cole”, by Cecil Forsyth, a 
“Highland War Song”, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Vintage Song”. The society sang Flem- 
ings “Integer Vitae” in memory of Ern- 
est C. Ruether, a member who died in 
the service. Townsend Heister began his 
work as accompanist for the society and 
was highly satisfactory. 7 8 





Theo Karle Opens Rockford Artist Series 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 10.—Theo. 
Karle, tenor, was heard by an audience 
that filled Mendelssohn Hall the after- 
noon of Nov. 6, this being the first ar- 
tist concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
series. Mr. Karle gave a well-chosen 
program of classic and modern songs and 
repeated several numbers that he gave 
on his first Rockford program in 1916. 
The entire program, with the exception 
of one Italian group, was given in Eng- 
lish and he was obliged to respond to 
numerous encores. William Stickles 
was his accompanist and included on the 
program was one group of three songs 
by Mr. Stickles. This concert was for 
the membership of the club om, 





Asheville, N. C., Concert Course Re- 
sumed This Year 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 1.—The 
musical life of the city of Ashe- 
ville more than any other phase of its 
activity is already beginning to feel the 
rejuvenation of victory year. Shortly 


before the entry of the United States 
into the war Maurice Longhurst, a Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Orangists of 
London, who has been for several years 
the concert organist of this city, inaug- 
urated the first series of artist concerts 
ever presented here. The war year 
however put a stop to the work which 
had been so successfully commenced. But 
now Asheville looks forward again to 
the beginning of the concert season at 
Grove Park. The music clubs are also 
undertaking with renewed zest pro- 
grams for the work of the coming year. 
Numbers of clubs are to be organized 
among the students in the various piano 
and voice classes. Members of these 
clubs_ will hear a series of lectures by 
prominent writers and speakers on mu- 
sical subjects. These lectures are to 
cover a period of several months. 


Flora Wolff van Westen Makes Debut 
With Gabrilowitsch Forces 


Flora Wolff Van Westen, Dutch con- 
tralto, who is the first artist to appear 
this season under the management of 
Allen and Fabiani, made her American 
debut as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Nov. 1. On that oc- 
casion she sang “l’Esclave’”’ by E. Lalo, 
heard for the first time with orchestra in 
America, “Che Faro Senza Eurydice,” by 
Gluck and “In Questa Tomba” of Bee- 
thoven. Miss Van Westen’s Success was 
marked; the audience was enthusiastic 
and she was recalled again and again, 








Richards Hale in “Aphrodite” 


Richards Hale, the young American 
baritone who was introduced last season 
to the New York public by his teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, in Mr. Saenger’s produc- 
tion of “The Marriage of Jeanette,” at 
the Selwyn Theater, New York, has been 
engaged by Comstock and Gest for their 
production of “Aphrodite” at the Cen- 
tury Theater. Mr. Hale was soloist on 
the evening of Oct. 19 at the season’s 
opening concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York. He is preparing for a grand 
opera career under Mr. Saenger. 





NOTE: THIS SEASON 


MISCHA ELMAN 





Management: R.E. JOHNSTON 
Mr. Josef Bonime at the Piano 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 
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“* Teacher Must Conserve Beauty 


Of Natural Voice,’’ Says Samoiloff 





Russian Baritone and Vocal Teacher Decries Use of “Method” 
—The Nearer To Nature a Voice Is Placed the More Beau- 


tiful It is, He Declares 














By LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 


E all hear remarks made by very 
charming parents that they would 
have their sons or daughters take sing- 
ing lessons, but that they are afraid 
that their natural voices will be spoiled 
by being placed or misplaced by a 
teacher. 
It reminds me of a story I heard when 
I was singing in opera. A tenor of 
German descent sang Faust, with an 


Italian Opera Company; the Marguerite 
was an Italian girl. She could not stand 


the throaty tones produced by the sing- 
er. So between the acts she remarked 
to him that it would be better if he 
sang avanti (meaning, placing the tcne 
forward) showing him that the ‘tone 
should be sent to the front of the face. 
He became angry and_ answered: 
‘I have studied in Germany, France, 








Detroit Free Press, Oct. 30. 

Stella De Mette made a provokingly elusive Nancy, 
saucy and jolly, and her voice shone to splendid 
advantage in the beautiful concerted finale of the 


third act, 


Detroit Journal, Oct. 29. 


unusual singing powers. 
Detroit Times Oct. 19. 





STELLA DE METTE 


Scores as “CARMEN” with the SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 
Season—1919-1920 





especially. She will be remembered, 
however, most: for the playful, pert spirit in which 
she interpreted the whole score assigned her. 


Stella De Mette, always dependable was a charm- 
ing princess, her marked dramatic ability aiding her 


Stella De Mette as ‘“‘Amneris” has a role well 
suited to her excellent mezzo soprano. 
was colorful and understanding. 


Address: c/o SAN CARLO OPERA CO., 1130 Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


A few Press Tributes 


Pitisburgh Dispatch, Nov. 7. 

Stella De Mette, who ap- 
peared as the famous cigaret 
girl, and did not follow con- 
vention or tradition in revealing 
her conception of the part of 
Carmen, proved the worth of 
her ideas. It is her part dis- 
tinctly, and in it she flourishes 
exceedingly. The various fav- 
orite numbers allotted to her, 
notably the Habanera and the 
Seguidilla, were sung with dash 
and brilliance. 


Pittsburgh Press, Nov. 7. 

Stella De Mette sang the 
leading role which was ad- 
mirably suited to her. 


Pitisburgh Post, Nov. 7. 

Miss DeMette portrayed a 
vivid, dashing Carmen, vocally 
splendid, histrionically perfect. 


Quebec Chronicle, Oct. 3. 

Miss Stella de Mette, who is 
already a favorite with Quebec 
audiences, won fresh laurels in 
the leading role of ‘‘Carmen.”’ 
She has a splendid stage ap- 
pearance and her acting in this 
difficult role was reproachless, 
while her well-modulated voice 
lent charm to the singing of her 
various numbers. 


Her singing 











Op. 59. EPISODES LYRIQUES. 


Chaconne, Sur l’eau, Mazurka, Jong- 


SBOCOSOCOSSOSSS WILHELM HANSEN, COPENHAGEN 6640060885686 


sor. FRIEDMAN 


Op. 76. VIGNETTES. 


Iluit petits morceaux. 


Italy and all over. Each teacher played 
my voice in a different spot. I will not 
move my voice any more. I am tired of 
moving it.” Poor soul! He moved it 
all over, but never got it in the right 
spot. 

So. it happens with many singers. 
They move the voice here and there, 
but never get it in the right place. Voice 
placement is a necessary study, but like 
a razor in the hands of fools or children, 
it is dangerous. The nearer to nature 
your voice is placed the more beautiful 


it is. The first thing that a teacher must . 


consider is the necessity of retaining the 
beauty that the natural voice possesses. 

For example: When Nina Tarasova, 
the young Russian singer of folk songs, 
came to me last year, she had never had 
lessons in voice culture in her life. Her 
voice had a natural, gorgeous quality. 
All I had to work with her for was 
to show her how to sing twenty-five or 
thirty songs without getting tired and 
still keep her natural beauty of voice. 
Now she sings an entire evening without 
any fatigue. 

The trouble in voice placement is that 
the teacher is often asked by the pupils 
what methods he uses. The teacher 
wanting to get the pupil’s attention must 





Lazar S. Samoiloff, Russian Baritone 


and Vocal Instructor. 


utter a famous name: Lamperti, Mar- 
chesi, etc., or “I was a pupil of a 
nephew’s nephew of a friend of a pupil 
of Marchesi.” “Oh! then you will be 
my daughter’s teacher,” comes the reply. 

Now, about the method! If a teacher 
uses a method, instead of his intelligence, 
he makes all the voices sound alike, 
monotonous, and without soul. If the 
teacher uses his brains and understand- 
ing—hearing, so as to judge which tone 
will appeal and at the same time will 
not hurt the throat, then he is reaching 
correctly. In criticisms about Nina 
Tarasova, critics, in their excitement 
over the wonderful expression she puts 
into her songs and the appealing quality 
of her voice, criticise her method. If 
Tarasova were to use a fixed method in 


‘ her singing and not change the manner 


of her tones, how would she be able to 
express twenty-five different songs of 
different peasants and keep a mammoth 
audience in Carnegie Hall applauding so 
vigorously that after the lights are put 
out they must be switched on again so 
than she can sing another song to try to 
satisfy the crowd? 
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Op. 63. 16 ETUDES. 
Book 1, 2, 3,4. Ejinzeln: Etude No. 
2, Etude No. 6, Etude No. 10. (En 
forme d’une Valse), Etude No. 14. . 
(Cake-walk). 

Op. 71. STROPHES. 


lerie, La fileuse, Intermezzo, Aubade, 
En valsant, Epilogue. 


Book I. No, 1—2. Book II. No. 3—5. 





Op. 77. 


Dédicace — Boite 4 musique — Les 
marionettes — La danseuse entété — 
Dans la gondole — Minuetto vecchio 
— Le petit Espagnol — La princesse 
lointaine. 


DEUX MORCEAUX. 
No. 1. Barcarolle. No. 2, Valse tendre. 


MASQUES. 


Les révérences (Menuett), Ariette, 
Masovienne, Orientale, Pierrette. 


Sole Agent for U.S. A.—THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., Boston—G. SCHIRMER, New York 
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TRAVELLING ACROSS OUR 
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Ethelynde Smith, Concert So- 
prano, Chats Entertainingly 
Of Experience, Pleasant and 
Other, Gained By Travel— 
Why the Little Town’s Au- 
dience May Satisfy More 
Than That of the Big City 

pY ETHELLYNDE SMITH 


HEN quite a few years ago, al- 
W most at the beginning of my 
in fact, I sang a group of 
ll club, at the home of a 
friend, and was given the munificent 
sum of one dollar for my services, 
did Mother and I think that this engage- 
ment was to start a career that would 
lead us across the continent several 
from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. For Mother went with me and 
traveling companion ever 
I should say that she 
started me in my life work at the age 
I sang a solo at a Sun- 
From the days 


yocal studies, 


songs for a sma 


times, and 


has been my 


since. Perhaps 


of three when 
day School concert. ) | 
when she sat beside me while I practised 
we have been chums, tho’ 
f our friendship is 


at the piano, 


nowadays the scene 0 
a constantly changing one. — 

Although I arrange my itinerary -be-. 
fore leaving home, exigencies occasion- 
ally arise which change our plans en- 
tirely, as in Montana on our return from 
the Coast once, when we learned that a 
river had overflowed the tracks and 
frozen, so that in order to reach my 
next engagement we were obliged to 
drive several miles across country sitting 
on our trunks:on a d 
laughed at our own predicament as we 
walked briskly up and down the railroad 
ties to keep warm, munching sandwiches 
which a kind soul had made for us that 
morning! With a six-hour wait ahead of 
us in the only streetless town in the 
country, a town of twenty-seven inhabi- 
tants, the time would have dragged very 
slowly but for the station agent, who 
entertained us to the best of his ability 
until noon, when hunger forced us to 
seek the only “hotel.” 
with its dirty. piazza and unkempt dogs 
and cats looked decidedly hopeless, but 








“CONTINENT TO SING 








The exterior 


we ventured in and felt as tho we had 
entered a “wild west movie” scene, with 
the roughest sort of characters present. 
The dining-room was even worse. Here 
near a stove, whose legs rested on four 
red-labeled soup cans, stood a bench 
with a galvanized iron pail, in which 
before eating every man washed up with 
the aid of a huge cake of bright pink 
soap. Whatever paper may once have 
covered the loosely boarded walls was so 
nearly off that the wintry winds found 
their way in freely, swaying the long 
cobwebs which furnished the decoration 
of the ceiling. Seated at a long table, 
we tried to eat the food but, “’nuf sed.” 
That we were glad to board the overland 
express that afternoon may be well im- 
agined, but we wouldn’t have missed the 
experience,—after it was over. How 
glad I was that Mother was with me! 


In the Southeast 


Quite different, but equally interest- 
ing in its way, was another trip in the 
Southeast, when we were obliged to stay 


overnight in a little hill town. Our 


principal amusement here was a lad of 
ten, Beham Henline by name, who was 
assisting in building a road. “Me an’ 
the mule earns a dollar a day,” he 
proudly told us. Beham had a code of 
his own in his dealings with that animal 
which would not bear repetition. He 
drove him by the tail and when that 
failed to work, he would jump off the 
cart and pull the mule along by the 
bridle. In the morning, we continued our 
journey by train, rowboat, sculled by au- 
tomobile across a river, and thence in 
the midst of a frightful thunder-shower, 
up a mountain-side for twelve miles, over 
clay roads that were anything but boule- 
vards after six weeks of rain, fording 
streams and being kept from going over 
the precipice only by the brute strength 
of the driver. We arrived about two 
hours before the time for the concert and 
a rehearsal with the accompanist was 
necessary meanwhile. Though I was 
slightly unnerved from my wild ride, the 
people of the fine little town were so 
hospitable and kind that I pulled myself 
together ard tried to give them of my 
best. The chauffeur refused to drive 
over the road again the next day and 
Mother and I refused to ride over it in 
any sort of conveyance, so we made the 
trip down the mountain by way of the 
river in a big scow. Here again we sat 





pretation.” 


HARRIET McCONNELL 


The Brilliant Young Contralto 





SCORES AS SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conductr 
In Minneapolis, November 2 


Dr, James Davies in Minneapolis Daily News, Nov. 3: 


“Miss Harriet McConnell sang with good spirit and feeling, adding some en- 
cores for good measure. * * * Possessed of a voice that has limitless possibilities, she 
displays a growing appreciation of the necessity and finality of the value of inter- 


Minneapelis Tribune, Nov. 3: 


_ “Harriet McConnell, contralto, made her second appearance at these concerts an 
reinforced the good opinion ef her vocal ability formed a year ago. Her voice is an 
instrument that compels and holds by sheer brilliancy.” 


Victor Nillson in Minneapolis Journal, Nov. 3: 
“This magnificent contralto was heard to good advantage in her extras.” 


Miss McConnell will be heard at Aeolian Hall in Recital 
on Thursday Evening, November 27 


Exclusive Management: Wendell Heighton, Auditorium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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~ ROYAL DADMUN 





New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Nov. 11th 


The Negro Spirituals: 
HARD TRIALS 


HE’S JUST THE SAME TODAY 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 


. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street New York 


BARITONE 
Sang with success at his 











on our trunks, this time for five hours, 
but the scenery was so beautiful, our 
method of progress so unique, and our 
fellow passengers so interesting that we 
thoroughly enjoyed every moment. At 
one point, a young girl on_horseback, 
carrying her suitcase and umbrella came 
down to the water’s edge, and her father, 
who accompanied her, hailed us, and 
helped her over some slippery logs onto 
the boat. At another place, a family of 
“noor-whites” were waiting for us. They 
had been wakened by the chugging of 
the engine, they said, and had suddenly 
decided to go to town. When the gaso- 
line boat that pushed our scow along had 
not sufficient power to carry us over the 
“riffles,” as the shallowest places were 
called, the boatmen would jump into the 
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Ethelynde Smith (on right) and her 
Mother, Mrs. George E. Smith, who 
accompanies her on her concert tours 


water up to their waists and pull us 
along with ropes, or fasten these about 
trees on a point ahead. Then they and 
the men passengers had a tug of war 
with the tree in which they won out. 

When we were within a mile of the 
station we were informed that we 
could not get over the last “riffle” in 
time to catch the only train for the day, 
unless the boat was lightened. So all 
the passengers left most of their bag- 
gage and they themselves were pulled 
up a high banking, one by one, by a 
chain of men. I started to run along by 
the tracks to the station. Realizing 
that Mother could never keep up the 
pace, for another thunder-shower was by 
that time venting its fury upon us, I 
hailed a passing farmer and asked him 
“to give her a lift.” So Mother rode in 
state, while under the seat of the wagon 
squawking hens with legs tied. together, 
vigorously protested their position. Of 
course, our clothes were drenched 
through, but we finally reached the train, 
only to find, a few moments after it had 
started, that two suitcases had been 
left behind. The conductor accommodat- 
ingly held the train while a good-hearted 
gentleman went back and brought them 
to us. ’ 

The next question was to procure 
lunch. We had eaten at a shack called 
“Tim’s Place’ the day before, but had 
no time on the return trip, and as there 
was no dining-car on the train, the only 
alternative was hastily to buy two paper 
bags of a woman at a station, only to 
discover that they contained merely stale 
sausage meat sandwiches and _half- 
spoiled apples. A fellow-passenger again 
came to our aid, offering us some sweet 
chocolate, which helped us out until we 
reached the next real city. 

Perhaps if we had not had a few such 
experiences, Mother and I might not fully 
appreciate the fine times we ordinarily 
have in traveling. I remember our por- 
ter on our car crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tains, who made our trip most enjoyable 
by pointing out all the beauties along the 
way. Delightful indeed have been the 
opportunities we have had to meet 
charming people in every place where I 
have sung, and to be shown all the in- 
teresting spots round about. Visits to 
college communities are always enjoy- 
able to us, for we like to study and com- 
‘pare all lines of educational endeavor in 
different parts of the country. Then in 
the large cities we become acquainted 





with so many people that we feel as 
though we had a large circle of friends 
in each when I return from time to time. 

Particularly do a wonderful automo- 
bile trip on the Columbian Highway out 
from Portland, Oregon, a visit to the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, and one to a 
glacier in British Columbia stand out in 
our memories among the side-trips we 
have been privileged to take. Then too, 
I shall never forget our visit to Lead, in 
the Black Hills. of South Dakota, where 
I gave a recital in a beautiful theater, 
which is maintained for the miners and 
their families, in connection with a pub- 
lic library and a perfectly equipped rec- 
reation building. The morning after 
the concert, the Superintendent showed 
us all over the surface works of the gold 
mine: the largest in the world, we were 
told,—and presented Mother and me 
with handsome pins, hand-wrought from 
the ore product. .The railroad journey 
up through the hills, with their pine 
woods snow-laden, was lovely beyond de- 
scription. Sometimes concert-giving in 
such places is more satisfactory in every 
way to the artists than singing in the 
larger cities. People are really hungry 
for music in the more remote parts of 
the country, and the realization that 
one may be the source of pleasure and 
perhaps inspiration to some, is worth 
all the hard work and personal discom- 
fort one may have had. 

A little old lady in a New Hampshire 
town, where I gave a recital at the be- 
ginning of my public work, will never 
know what encouragement she gave me 
in feeling that my labors might not be 
in vain, when she said to me after the 
concert, “I really felt too tired to come 
this afternoon for I did a big washing 
this morning, but I had bought my tick- 
et, and I’m so glad I did. Your singing 
such incidents as this that are the best 
just completely rested me.” As Mother 
Says, “Unless one thinks only of the 
commercial side of one’s work, it is just 
such incidents as this that are the best 


pay a person with true | i 
Sam Meme? ove for his art 





VATICAN CHOIRS CHARM 
IN ST. PAUL CONCERT 


Arthur Alexander Heard in Interesting 
Recital—Local Chorus Rehearsing 
Cowen Cantata 


ST. PAUL, MINN., NOV. 5.—The Vati- 
can Choirs under the Most Reverend 
Canon Monsignor Raffaele Casimiro Cas- 
imirl were heard by a large audience at 
the Auditorium on Nov. 4. A program 
of liturgical music provided an evening 
of rare interest. In honor of Archbishop 
ne resident in St. Paul, a saluta- 
lon, composed by Mgr. Casimiri, was in- 
troduced as the prelude to the Petes dn 
The Same composer was drawn upon as 
representing the modern Italian school 
in another number. Fifteen hundred 
persons composed the audience for Ar- 
thur Alexander at his first recital in St. 
Paul, in the People’s Church on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 30, under the auspices of 
the Schubert Club. The recital was the 
first in the club’s series of evening con- 
certs, all of which are free to its mem- 
bers. No single concert tickets are sold 
except to non-residents. The policy has 
resulted in increasing the club’s mem- 
bership to nearly 1000. A feature of the 
opening concert by Mr. Alexander was 
the free admission of 700 high school 
students, representing the educational 
interest of the club. Mr. Alexander 
while not in the best of voice, awakened 
considerable admiration of his dual art 
as singer and accompanist. His pro- 
gram was surprisingly short and put out 
of gear all practical arrangements with 
chauffeurs and the street car system. 
The singer made his final bow at 9.30, 
after having begun, twenty minutes late, 
at 8.35. A very lovely Debussy group of 
songs was well received. Another de- 
lightful - French group, with Cesar 
Franck’s “La Procession” providing the 
apex. American composers had a show- 
ing in four numbers by Frank LaForge, 
Edward Horsman, Campbell-Tipton, and 
Carl Busch. Perhaps the most enjoyed 
of all was the group of old Italian songs 
with which the. singer opened his pro- 
gram. 

Leopold G. Bruenner, director of the 
St. Paul Municipal Chorus, presented 
Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden” before a 
very large audience in St. Paul’s muni- 
cipal auditorium on Oct. 27. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. John L. Whitaker, so- 
prano; Alice Daily, contralto; Walter 
Mallory, tenor and Francis Rosenthal, 
baritone. An orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces supported the voices. The civic 
authorities standing back of the move- 
ment are Commissioner J, M. Clancy and 
G. B. Wollan. if 
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EDWIN HUGHES WINS 
ESTEEM IN RECITAL 


Gifted Pianist’s Program In- 
cludes His Own Setting 
Of Strauss Waltz 


As befits a musician of his serious yet 
poetic type of work, ‘Edwin Hughes 
opened his program on Nov. 4, Tuesday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall with a Bee- 
thoven Sonata, the Opus 31; followed it 
with the Grieg Ballade, and that with a 
Chopin group. One could not quite see 
why “The Desert” or “Birds at Dawn” 


by Fannie Dillon found a place there; 
but one could appreciate his balancing 
the program with his own transcription 
of the “Wiener Blut” waltz of Johann 
Strauss. Mr. Hughes lived and studied 
in Vienna, and in his setting he caught 
well the brilliancy of those days when 
Vienna was “The Beautiful” and when 
Johann Strauss was the prophet of its 
carefree life. Behind us, an indignant 
female muttered “it’s in rotten taste”; 
but no hand-grenades accompanied the 
observation, and she remained for both 
encores; so perhaps the delicacy and 
brilliancy of Mr. Hughes’ playing won 
her away from her flamboyant state of 
mind. 

The expression of Mr. Hughes’s 
sound musical thought is marred by no 
heaviness; and if no great deep glow 
flames on his altar to the Muses, a clear, 
sustained fire burns there, that is most 
pleasant. It is very restful playing, but 
not in the least tiresome. His crisp, 
well-defined touch is never hard; his 
shading of tone-colors, delicate and pret- 
ty. Occasionally, as in the ‘ending of 
the Chopin Scherzo, there breaks some 
temperament from the ordered, artistic 
restraint of his well-marshalled forces. 
Perhaps more variety would have been 
desirable in the Grieg Ballade; there was 
little that was moody in his outworking 
of the Norwegian’s fancies, but there 


was much of other interest to gain from 
his conception. 

Monotonous meanderings do not con- 
stitute a desert; nor did dreary discords 
help the Dillon “Desert” to any distinc- 
tion. Mr. Hughes’s talents seemed wast- 
ed on this production, and on the or- 
nithological exposition labelled “Birds at 
Dawn”, by the same composer. The 
audience asked for the latter a second 
time, which was a pity. In the program 
notes, Mr. Hughes had kindly labelled it 
as “charmingly original”, but the second 
hearing confirmed one’s conviction that 
it was neither charming nor original. 

The player-composer has made a bril- 
liant concert-piece out of the ‘Wiener 
Blut”, and some of its runs were show- 
ered with a pearl-like beauty on the 
hearers. Two encores were given at 
the end beside the “Cradle song” that 
followed the Grieg number. i oe 





Indianapolis Club Presents Frances Pel- 
ton-Jones 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6—-The 
Ladies’ Matinee Musicale met for the 
second artist recital of the season on 
Nov. 5 at Hallenbeck Hall, when Frances 
program of the music written for that 
Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, gave a 
old instrument by Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn, 
Mozart and their contemporaries. The 
explanatory remarks, together with her 
playing proved at once interesting an] 
instructive to the large audience. 





Tour of Pennsylvania For New York 
Chamber Music Society 


- Immediately after the first of its series 

of Brooklyn and New Y®brk recitals, the 
New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist and director, left 
for a concert tour. The society began 
its tour with appearances in Troy and 
Utica; Nov. 8, found them in Sayre; Nov. 
10 in Ephrata; Nov. 11, Harrisburg; 
Nov. 12, Chambersburg; Nov. 13, Car- 
lisle, and Nov. 14, Huntingdon, all in 
Pennsylvania. 





CHARLES CITY, IOWA.—Mrs. R. N. 
Hicks has opened a studio at her home 
for teaching of vocal music. 


SCHNITZER WARMLY 
GREETED AT RETURN 


Pianist Discloses Familiar 
Qualities in Singularly In- 
teresting Program 


Germaine Schnitzer returned to the 
local concert platform after an absence 
of several years at Aeolian Hall last 
Monday afternoon. A large audience 
welcomed her with handclappings and 
chrysanthemums. Mme. Schnitzer’s play- 


ing was admired in the past for various 
solid and substantial qualities even if 
the flame of poetic rapture never burned 
high in it and though its brilliancy was 
generally of a heavy handed type. There 
was nothing last Monday to show that 
her retirement had altered the funda- 
mentals of her pianism. It is still mass- 
ive even ponderous and lacking an emo- 
tional basis or that compensation for 
unkindled passion. While of a richly- 
pigmented tonal palette there is no more 
evidence than in an earlier day. Her 
tone is cold and singularly unvaried. 

She had an interesting and searching 
program, beginning with the season’s 
sonata a la mode—Schumann’s F Sharp 
Minor. It was, in a measure, technically 
competent but almost entirely without 
a suggestion of that rich and abounding 
fancy which surges through this music. 
Much of it Mme. Schnitzer played so 
slowly and deliberately as to impair in- 
evitably its imagination, fervor and ro- 
mantic glow. The sonata was followed 
bl Liszt’s seldom heard and interminable 
“Benediction of God in Solitude’ his 
transcription of the “Erlking,’’ Brahm’s 
B Minor Capriecis, two Chopin Etudes, 
MacDowell’s “Brer Rabbit” ard Liszt’s 
“Don Juan” Fantasie. Of these the 
“Erlking,” the delightful MacDowell 
piece and the great fantasia on Mozart’s 
melodies were the pianist’s best achieve- 
ments. In them her characteristic traits 
of vigor were entirely to the point. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5829 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Riverside 2605. (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New Lork 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York Oity 
By Appointment Only 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


MARGUARITE CHALLET 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH in French Repertoire 
60 West 46th St., New York. Tel. Bryant 1880 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


ETHEL GAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plasa 2450 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICH PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1018 Oarnegie Hall 
New York Oity 


PAUL DUFAULT Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Oanada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


J WARREN ER CONDUOTOR—OOAOH— 
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AOCOOMPANIST 


Address: 8230 Madison Ave, New York 
Gel. Murvay mau 487 
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WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 70381 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLACLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Friday Afternoon—Saturday Morning 


HENRY T. FLECK, LL.D, 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 
68th and Park Ave. - Tel. 2448 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 8058 Columbus 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


titan witter HEMSTREET *"Sixaina 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 


Summer Olasses 
New York Studio and Woodsteck, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE 


(Mrs. Edward O. Burton) 
VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - MASS. 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1850 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn . 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Oonservatory, 
Berlin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 3212 W. 59th 8t., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


OONORETS—INSTRUCTION 
Ohildren a Specialty) 
Phone—Oircle 1505 
Prinees Bay P. O. 
Phene Tettervilh: 1800 






































(Teaching 
S16 W. 56th Bt. 
Semmer Address 








MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J, MYER Voice 


708 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 185@ 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oe. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


DOUGLAS POWELL 5P2°%41t67, 1x voton 


Teacher of Olara Loring and other prominent 
singers. 

1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera 

House Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON . Diction 


EUPHONEOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign 
accents and provincialisms. 

Studio: 33 West 81st St., New York 
By Appointment Only. "Phone Schuyler 6327 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 
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JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA co, 


Mér. ARTHUR SPIZZI. 1482 Broadway, New Yor, 


CHALMERS CLIFTON 


Conductor Composer 
1 W. 67th Street New York City 


ae, 
MME, HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATOR!0 and JOINT RECITALS with ( 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Ete, 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144. 150th St., W. y, City 
RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera House 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


FREDA TOLIN 


YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 


Management— JULIAN POLLAK, 
47 West 42d Street, New York 


Beatrice MacCue’ 
CONTRALTO 


Last season with the A. E. F. in France 

CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
SEASON 1919-20 

206 W. 95th St., New York, 
Riverside 6180 


HARRIET 
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MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Announces the Re-Opening of her studio, 
Season 1919-20 
235 W. 102nd Street 


’Phone Riverside 6400 
B LEO 
CONDUCTOR 


AUN 


STUDIOS: 64-65 
Vcise Culture--Repertoire . 
OPERATIC ENSEMBLE CLASSES 


HEFFLEY 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


STUDIO Carnegie Hall NEW YORK 


EMERY ait 
r COAGH 
Appearing in a series of Recitals under the 
auspices of the University Extension Society. 


(Originator of the “Fifty Minufe Musicale”) 
Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 


THEODORE 


HARRISON 


BARITONE 


Dir. Music, Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 
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RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Ph.: Waverly 2650 


THE STM TRIO 


OLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Address: 167 West 80th St., New York Oity 

Phone Schuyler 9520. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS texce”™ 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. ' Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


School of Vocal Art 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEBAOCHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 














-LIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE B. ZINGLER, Direeter 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer jerm 
at New Yerk and Asbury Park 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1436 Breadway, H.Y. 


LILLIAN MAY 


GINRICH 


Dramatic Soprano 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Available Season 1919-20 
Personal Address: 1251 So. 53rd_St., Phila “% 





DAVID BIS PHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire 
Operas, Concerts and Recitals 


44 West 44th Street 





PIANIST 
Coach and Accompanist 
to Celebrated Artists and Teachers 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Available Season 1919-20. 
Personal Address: 225 W. 80th St., 
*Phone Schuyler 3715 
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“Tl tono fa la musica” 


—lItalian proverb 


HE tone makes the music! So runs 
the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 


pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $725 Grands from $1050 
Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange. 


nabe 


Warerooms - Fifth Aue at 599 St. 

























PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 





The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 


Circulars mailed 





SO.PRANO 


COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 50 West 67th St., New York 





Pianist—Instruction 


eu BEACH 
CANNON oe 


HELEN HOPEKIR 


ADDRESS AFTER AUGUST 1, MESSRS. PATERSON,27 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


LOLA JENKINS wasn. 1 
= NANA GENOVESE. “zim omn ice te 


—__AMERICAN.-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 


THUR PHILIPS 323,583 


Carnegie Hall, N.Y.City 
OL - Tel. 1250 Circle 
LI V e i EVI N Sentinel. 
Address: Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ©. Sok ° 


SOPRANO 
PRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
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Managément: Atmmie Friéaberg 








**She sings apparently for the sheer joy of it, 
and it is a joy to hear her.’’—Milwaukee 








BAKLANOFF IN RECITAL 


Russian Baritone Cordially Received by 
Carnegie Hall Audience 


George Baklanoff is one of the best 
artists of the Chicago Opera Association. 
Local music-lovers have on numerous oc- 
casions admired the fine voice and the 
forceful yet finished dramatic art of the 
baritone as disclosed in an _ extensive 
range of impersonation. But the recital 
which he gave in Carnegie Hall last Sat- 
urday evening failed so signally to bear 
our previously formed impressions as to 
compel the belief that Mr. Baklanoff must 
have been laboring under some indis- 
position and hence exempt him from 
criticism. He sang airs by Grétry and 
Gaveaux, the tiresome “Voici les Roses” 
from the “Damnation of Faust,” the 
Serenade from “Don Giovanni,” a group 
of Schumann songs and matters by Hahn, 
Fauré, Poldowski and Rachmaninoff in 
a stolid, expressionless manner and with 
a tremulous, rough and_unresonant 
voice, very different from that to which 
he has accustomed his operatic hearers. 
Further, he seemed excessively nervous, 
though the audience was cordial. Pal- 
pably, Mr. Baklanoff was not himself. 

He was well accompanied by Walter 
Golde. ms FF 


COOLIDGE PRIZE OFFERED 
FOR BEST STRING QUARTET 


Details of 1920 Chamber Music Compe- 
tition Announced, With $1,000 Award 
To Spur Composers 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., has 
issued an announcement for 1920 re- 
garding the competition inaugurated by 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to stimulate the 
creation of chamber music works. It 
offers a prize of $1,000 to the composer 
of the best string quartet submitted to 
a jury, the names of the members of this 
jury to be announced later. 

The prize winning composition will 
have its initial performance by the 
Berkshire String Quartet at the Berk- 
shire Festival of Chamber Music, 1920, 
to be held at Pittsfield, Mass. The spec- 
ial conditions governing this contest are 
as follows: 

The contest will be open from now 
until August, 1920. All manuscripts ar- 
riving later will be returned as ineligi- 
ble, as will those not complying with 
the conditions stipulated. 

Only compositions which are not pub- 
lished, and have not been performed in 
public, either in part or their entirety, 
will be accepted. No composition which 
has already won a prize can be submit- 
ted. Transcriptions or adaptations will 
not be eligible. 

The winner of the prize is to grant 
to Mrs. Coolidge the sole control of the 
rights of performance, either in public 
or private, of the prize-winning compo- 
sition, during a period of four months 
from the date of the award of the prize, 
and transfer to her from that date the 
ownership of the manuscript. 

All manuscripts must be sent anon- 
ymously, and marked with a nom-de- 
plume or chiffree. A sealed envelope 
with the nom-de-plume or chiffree on the 
outside, and containing name and ad- 
dress of the composer must be enclosed. 
Any distinguishing marks of identity 
will be concealed from the jury. None 
of the envelopes except that which con- 
tains the name of the prize winner will 
be opened until after the festival and the 
name of no other contestant will be re- 
vealed by the secretary at any time, ex- 
cept by the consent of the composer. 

Only the prize winning composition 
will be performed at the festival, and 
there will be no honorable mention. All 
music will be returned at the expense 
of the sender, and no responsibility is 
taken for manuscript lost in transit. 

The compositions must be sent to 
Hugo Kortschak; address to July 1, 1920, 
care of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 
West 34th Street, New York City, N. Y.; 
address after July 1, 1920, care of Berk- 
shire: Musical Colony, South Mountain, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 














Philip James to Conduct Herbert Opera 


Philip James, the New York composer, 
who was in service in France during the 
war and was one of the bandmasters of 
“Pershing’s Band,” has been engaged as 
conductor of the new Victor Herbert 
Opera, “My Golden Girl,” the book of 
which is by Frederick Arnold Kummer, 
which will open soon in New York. 





Amy Ellerman Having Successful 
Western Tour 


Amy Ellerman, the New York con- 
tralto, with Calvin Coxe, tenor, contin- 
ues to score on her Western concert tour. 
Their appearances in November include 
all the principal cities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 





Josie Pujol Among 
Anderson Artists 
For Present Season 











Josie Pujol, Violinist 


Contrary to the usual mode of pro- 
cedure, that of introducing a young ar- 
tist by a New York recital, Walter An- 
derson believes that appearances and 
miscellaneous programs, joint recitals 
in smaller cities enables the artist to 
acquire the poise and confidence which 
is only obtained by such experiences. 

When only nine years of age, little 
Josie Pujol appeared before 3000 people 
at a concert in Havana, playing the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, Op. 64. The ex- 
ploitation of such an unusual musical 
protegé could have been arranged to 
considerable financial gain had not her 
parents had a sensible and well defined 
plan for their daughter’s career. Pub- 
lic appearances were postponed and the 
young violinist taken to New York and 
placed under the care of an able teacher 
for a number of years. That their 
course was a wise one was amply jus- 
tified recently, when Miss Pujol scored 
an emphatic success before very large 
audiences at Ocean Grove Auditorium 
and at Mayor Hylan’s city concerts in 
New York. 


ADLER MUSICALES BEGIN 








First of Series at Waldorf Has Cornelius 
Van Vliet As Soloist 


Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, was the 
principal soloist at the first of the se- 
ries of Waldorf-Astoria concerts ar- 
ranged by Josef Adler, pianist. Mr. Ad- 
ler, however, played the piano part in 
the Saint-Saens C. Minor Sonata that 
opened the program, and accompanied 
the ’cellist in the shorter pieces as well. 
Mr. Van Vliet was heard to best advan- 
tage in the “Decameron Suite” by Gouvy, 
in which he was assisted by Mr. Adler, 
and also quite delighted his audience with 
his playing of some of the shorter num- 
bers, notably the “Gavotte” by Méhul 
and a little-known dance of Mozart’s, the 
latter an encore. 

Owing to the delay in opening the 
program, the Boellman “Variations” were 
omitted as the third number, and three 
numbers, an “Elegie”, a “Tarantelle” and 
a “Serenade” substituted. They all 
served to bring out the audience’s pleas- 
ure in this artist’s work, which is uni- 
formly graceful and delicate in character, 
marked by much refinement of feeling 
and execution. C. .F 





Emil Polak Assists Mme. Matzenauer 
on Western Tour 


Former successes were repeated and 
emphasized by Margaret Matzenauer, 
the contralto, on her western tour. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, both Mme. 
Matzenauer and her accompanist, Emil 
J. Polak, are scoring in many concerts. 
In Tulsa, Okla., where they were heard by 
a large audience on the evening of Oct. 
28, Mr. Polak gave such artistic support 
to Mme. Matzenauer as to bring forth 
regrets that he was not heard as soloist 
as well as accompanist. 





Greta Torpadie Pleases the Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—The 
Society of Fine Arts opened its series 
of song recitals on Nov. 3 with Greta 
Torpadie as artist. Her program was 
delightful in variety and in artistic in- 
terpretation. The artist was enthusias- 
tically received. Mrs. George Eustis 
presided at the piano and gave excellent 
support to the singer. W. H. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
OPENS N. Y. SERIES 


Advance Over Last Fall Seen 
in Orchestra’s Playing 


Under Monteux 
The Boston Symphony came to Car- 
negie Hall for the first time this season 
on Thursday evening of last week, Pierre 
Monteux at its head. Just about a year 
ago Mr. Monteux conducted the same or- 


chestra in the same place, officiating as 
tempory stopgap pending the leisurely 
arrival of Henri Rabaud, who landed in 
November, waved the stick for five 
months and then took himself back to 
France there to stay. Memories of that 
pair of concerts are not fragrant. Peo- 
ple asked themselves in stupefaction 
what had become of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which previously could do no 
wrong. Rabaud pulled the band up a 
few notches but its pristine brilliance 
and elegarce and virtuosity had griev- 
ously evaporated. Laments to this ef- 
fect were, of course, met with the charge 
of pro-Germanism and disloyalty from 
quarters where the war and music were 
inextricably associated. Remained the 
fact that the orchestra was not what it 
had been and gave no indication of re- 
verting to its proud estate. 

It was better last week than last 
autumn. But its fabled splendors have 
gone the way of yesteryear’s snows. Are 
they ever to be conjured back again? 
The consummation is not past possibil- 
ity. But, given the present set of con- 
ditions, it becomes pathetically proble- 
matic. Last week’s audience heard a very 
vigorous aggregation of instrumental- 
ists, who gave forth a tone body of 
opacity and frequent coarseness, and an 
ensemble that lacked quite the exquisite 
sensitiveness and the meticulously ad- 
justed balance of yore. 

The concert was uneventful and dull. 
It began with Schumann’s “Spring” 
Symphony, the vernal passion of which 
Mr. Monteux conceived as crassness and 
rude weight. The frosty breath of win- 
ter nipped in the bud the springtime 
florescence of the larghetto. The finale, 
allegro animato, approximated rather an 





AUBREY YATES 


allegretto, barren of graciousness. Plas- 
ticity there was little and vigor much. 
Vigor of a kind is indeed demanded in 
this work. But not vigor of this kind. 

For some reason undisclosed Mr. 
Monteux elected to offer the overture 
and an adagio from  Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” ballet. ‘Prometheus’ in- 
terests the historically minded chiefly 
because it furnished a theme for the 
“Eroica” Symphony. That theme does 
not appear in the numbers played on this 
occasion. These have all the. empti- 
ness and weakness of Beethoven’s first 
period and few, if any, of the charms. 
However; the adagio gave five first-desk 
men opportunities for solos and there 
was much acknowledgment of individual 
tributes at the end. 

Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un Faune” 
and Enesco’s Suite, Op. 9, completed the 
program. The faun passed a_ torpid, 
rather than a dreamy afternoon. En- 
esco’s Suite seemed more interesting 
when we first heard it eight years ago 
than today. It is long-winded after the 
ways of its talented but fearfully dis- 
cursive composer and comes to no very 
engaging issue. | tn Ae A 


SATURDAY’S CONCERT 


Saturday afternoon’s Boston Sym- 
phony session began with MHaydn’s 
“Queen of France” Symphony (in B 
flat). This is the fourth of a set of six 
that Haydn composed between 1784 and 
1786 for a Parisian society called the 
“Concert de la Loge Olympique.” The 
archaeological researches of Philip Hale 
disclosed no specific mention of any Bos- 
ton performance since 1839 and it seems 
unlikely that New York is much better 
acquainted with the work. It has a 
pretty romanza based on an old French 
tune and a volatile rondo, but the rest is 
light as air and inconsequential, much in- 
ferior to the more familiar symphonies 
of Haydn. The performance of the Bos- 
tonians did nothing to enhance its value. 
Mr. Monteux js not the man for this kind 
of music, which needs a delicacy of treat- 
ment beyond the scope of his methods, 
and the orchestra, once incomparable in 
such works, is so no longer. The coolness 
of the audience afforded a striking com- 
mentary to this effect. 

As on Thursday night the conductor 
drew upon the lesser Beethoven. The 
“King Stephen” Overture, though a late 
opus—117—is a trivial and feather- 
weight theatre overture, a piece d’ occa- 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


sion the only interesting detail of which 
is the amusing resemblance of the second 
theme to a variant of the “Joy” melody 
in the Ninth Symphony. , 

Nor is César Franck revealed at his 
best or most representative in the “Chas- 
seur Maudit” tone poem which followed. 
Franck, dissociated from the tender mys- 
ticism and rapturous visionings which 
were his spiritual heritage to tread the 
programmatic domains of Liszt, is not 
ultimately convincing or entirely effec- 
tual. Yet the Wagnerisms and Lisztian 
tricks of “Le Chasseur Maudit” are not 
without interest. The best playing and 
the best inspiration of the afternoon 
came at the end in a suite of numbers 
from Stravinsky’s “Firebird.” The work 
is wearing surprisingly well and, while 
certain pages suffer slightly in their dis- 
sociation from stage action and furniture 
(as does much in Wagner) the rest en- 
dures concert presentation singularly 
well. The rich variety of the musical 
fabric, its qualities of opulent imagina- 
tion and atmosphere, the abundance of 
bizarre but legitimate effect and the ba- 
sic charm and beauty of melody enforced 
once more last week the assurance of 


. Stravinsky’s indisputable genius. He is 


the spiritual offspring of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. | ae OS f 





“Old Pennsylvania” 


The song “Old Pennsylvania” by Will 
George Butler, musical director of the 
state Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., has 
won great favor. It is to be sung at all 
the general sessions of the Pennsy!va~ia 
State Educational Association in Phila- 
delphia in December. : 

Ex-Governor Brumbaugh said of this 
song: “It will meet the approval of all 
thoughtful people who share with me 


the desire to have Pennsylvania worth- | 


ily represented among the lyrics of tne 
world.” ; 
Arthur A. Penn, the composer, a di- 


‘rect descendant of the illustrious Wil- 


liam Penn, says to it: 

“This song is fine. The last stanza 
has been so constructed that it will never 
be out of date, but ever a thrilling re- 
minder of the State’s magnificent con- 
tribution to world freedom.” 





For performance in Paris, dances have 
been arranged from the opera “Goyes- 
cas,” composed by Enrique Granados, 
the Spanish composer, who perished in 
the Sussex disaster. 


JOHN McCORMACK’S — 
HUNDREDTH CONCERT 


Hippodrome Appearance (py 
Nov. 9 Rounds Out. ‘‘Cen. 
tury” For the Irish Tenor 


John McCormack’s one hundredth 

concert in New York was given at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Noy, 9 
before an audience that again was only 
limited by the capactiy of the building. 
It was also the tenth anniversary of Mr 
McCormack’s first appearance here at 
the Manhattan Opera House with the 
Hammerstein forces. 
_ The growth of Mr. McCormack’s art 
in the years which have elapsed since hig 
first introduction to America is one of the 
most satisfactory things for a chron. 
icler of singing to record. Of late years 
his voice has grown in richness and jp 
sympathetic quality. His is the art that 
can make the simple things of life beay. 
tiful, and there is no singer on the con. 
cert stage today who has brought g 
much pleasure to'so great a number of 
people as Mr. McCormack. Whether he 
is singing a folk-song of two lovers walk. 
ing under an Irish moon, or the intricate 
music of Beethoven, Mozart or Saint. 
Saens, Mr. McCormack is equally at 
home in his art. If good wishes have 
potency, Mr. McCormack will come to his 
two hundredth anniversary with the 
same richness of vocal power that his 
one hundredth anniversary concert at- 
tested. 

His program opened with two Handel 
songs, passing to songs by Graham Peel, 
a new song by Arthur Foote, “The Red 
Rose Whispers of Passion,” which will 
undoubtedly find its place on many pro- 
grams this year; and 
Charles Marshall, Arthur Whiting and 
Harry Burleigh, with the customary 


groups of Irish folk-songs. His addi- © 


tional offerings were made up fo the fa- 
miliar songs that his audiences love, in- 


cluding “The Americans Come!” of Fay ‘ 


Foster. 

Edwin Schnieder supplied his usual 
flawless accompaniments, and Winston 
Wilkinson was heartily welcomed in the 
D Minor Concerto of Wieniawski, the 
Arensky-Volpe “Little Fish’s Song,” and 
the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs.” M. §. 


numbers by | 








The Sun: ‘His recital proved to be of in- 
terest. The programme was well arranged, 
and Mr. Yates showed himself to be an 
artist of merit. He has a tenor voice of 
fine range, power and resonance. The qual- 
ity of the voice is unusually agreeable. He 
produces it freely. In music from Handel’s 
‘Jephtha’ he was at his best. He delivered 
it with a command of the proper style, good 
phrasing and excellent diction.” 


The American: “In the evening Aubrey 
Yates, a newcomer in local music affairs, 
gave a song recital to a good-sized audience. 
Mr. Yates is a tenor with a good voice, an 
understanding of style, dramatic emphasis 
and artistic delivery. Moreover, he realizes 
the value of good diction, and delivered each 
word of the texts as clearly and delightfully 
as he did the accompanying notes.” 


The Herald: “There was a song recital 
last night by Aubrey Yates, tenor, in 
Aeolian Hall. His voice is naturally of 
pleasing quality. Mr. Yates’s program was 
varied and interesting.” 





The Tribune: “Aubrey Yates, a tenor with 
a conquering stage manner.” 


The Evening Sun: “Nightfall brought 
Aubrey Yates, a slim, young tenor, to the 
same hall; nor did the rain prohibit him 
from having a large audience which he suc- 
ceeded in keeping well entertained. He is 
full of a keenness, which he managed to 
communicate to his hearers, especially in 
the comic and frankly popular numbers he 
included.” 


The Morning Telegraph: “Aubrey Yates, 
a graciously apt young tenor, with Bryceson 
Treharne as his accompanist, extended his 
pleasant tenor voice in an interesting recital 
at Aeclian Hall in the evening. His pro- 
gram displayed the excellent vocal attain- 
ments of the singer.” 


The Evening Mail: “With a lyric voice 
of engaging quality, range and elasticity. 
* * * His sincerity and earnest desire to 
please are valuable assets, and these with 
a naturally good voice should triumph. 
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AMERICAN WORK INAUGURATES 
STRANSKY’S NEW YORK SEASON 


Philharmonic Presents Bernard Rogers’ Dirge “To the Fallen” 
As Initial Offering — Orchestra Gives Inspiring Perform- 
ances — A Czecho- Slovak Novelty 


AST of the big home-grown orches-the occasion. Mr. Stransky contrived 
tras to get under way, the New 2 well-balanced and engrossing program. 
York Philharmonic gave its first concert It consisted of a brief memorial preamble 
or 


“To the Fallen,” a pocket-edition tone 
of the year before a sold-out house at poem by Bernard Rogers; the Second 
Carnegie Hall Thursday evening of last 
week. The belated start—the Philhar- 
, monic season used to begin from two to 
| three weeks earlier—does not portend 
| any diminution of activities. These, in 
point of fact, will be more pressing than 
ever, since the Friday matinee is, in its 
program, quite independent of the even- 


jng session. The wisdom, or otherwise, 
of this mutation of custom may be left 
for the coming months to determine. Off- 
hand it would seem to have equally its 
reasons and its drawbacks. j 

The personnel of the Philharmonic has 
undergone no signal changes over the 
summer, though two double basses have 
been added to the usual eight. In its 
new strength the bass contingent re- 
calls the Safonoff days when the vener- 
able organization had sixteen of these 
husky instruments of _ solidification 
which, while contributing to the muscu- 
larity and beefiness of its tone, added 
nothing to its refinement. But the pres- 
ent reinforcement yields strength with- 
out opacity. Had Josef Stransky achieved 
distinction by nothing else he would still 
be blessed among Philharmonic conduc- 
tors for lifting the orchestra to a plane 
of euphonic beauty and virtuosity that 
makes peerless among American orches- 
tras of the time. Not even in its palmy 
days was to be heard from the Boston 
Symphony the sheer luxury of trans- 
figured sound that came from the mar- 
velously blent and superfine Philhar- 
monic last week. The senses bathed in 
the voluptuous tide as in a luminous 
wave. To this degree no other orchestra 
this season has enraptured the ear. 

Aside from the state of the organiza- 
tion there was much to lend interest to 


GRAVEURE| 


Fiist New York Recital this Season 


AEOLIAN HALL > 
October 18, 1919 ¢ 
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By RICHARD ALDRICH 


~ A gs 
Louis Graveure. 


Louis Graveure’s song recital in the evening brought before his public again an art that has 
steadily gained in finish and depth since it was first disclosed here, and is now among thechoicest 
offerings of the musical season. It also exemplified the difficulties of the singer who excludes this 
German song in any form, and in Mr. Graveure’s case, how far ingenuity can go to overcome them, 
which is not really far. — : i ‘ r : ; ar 

The penetrating timbre and vibrant quality of his voice, the skill with which he colors it in 
the expression of changing emotion and with which he uses his head tones, are admirable. Quite 
ss much so are his long and finished phrasing, his fine taste, and his musical intelligence that put 
such a wide range of expression at his command. Mr. Graveure is one who has a sensitive feeling 
for the nuances of expression, and how embodies them in strongly marked characterization. His 
diction in English is as an open book. f ; : 

He sang with admirable point and intensity a group of Francis Korbay’s arrangements of 
Hungarian songs. There was a group of songs by John Powell, sung for the first time in this 
country, that exhibited a rich albeit a somewhat involved imagination, and an incessant modula- 
tion that will offer difficulties to a singer less accomplished than Mr. Graveure. Another group 
for the first time here was by Dirk Fock, a young Dutch composer now in this country. The most 
important of his French songs were Cesar Franck’s “Ninon,’”’-a most improbable production for 
the blameless organist of Ste. Clotilde, and Ernest Chaussen’s vividly impassioned ‘‘Serre Chaude. 

The accompaniments were exquisitely played by Bryceson Treharne, who is the composer 
of one of the songs on Mr. Graveure’s list and of another that he sang as an encore. 
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Symphony by Brahms; Vitezslav No- 
vak’s “In the Tatra Mountains” and the 
“Meistersinger” prelude. Mr. Rogers is 


CAL AMERICA and a pupil of Ernest 
Bloch. “To the Fallen” is his first 
orchestral .work, intrinsically commend- 
able as well as promising. It is a simple 
conception in elegiac vein, sincere and 
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direct in its expression and quite free 
from excesses and circumlocutions. Mr. 
Rogers has successfully established and 
sustained the desired mood with great 
economy of space and material—the 
piece plays barely five minutes. If the 
matter is not pretentious or significantly 
original he manages it not without adroit- 
ness and the faults of the score are 
those incidental to inexperience. 


The golden sunlight of the Brahms 
Symphony has always been congenial to 
Mr. Stransky. The first movement did 
not move last week with the celerity and 
spirit the conductor has been known to 
bring to it nor was the second quite it- 
self; but things had righted themselves by 
the time he reached the allegretto in 





Bernard Rogers, whose dirge “To the Fallen” Opened the Philharmonic Season 
—At right, his master, Ernest Bloch, the eminent Swiss Composer. 


which—as in the boisterous finale—the 
orchestra became a dreamland of auroral 
hues. It would have been a momentous 
performance if for nothing else than the 
manner in which Mr. Stransky exposed 
the mellow beauties of Brahm’s orches- 
tration—an obligation enjoined upon 
conductors in Brahms as it is not in 
Wagner. 

The “Tatra Mountain” tone poem of 
the Czecho-Slovakin Novak is program 
music of a purely objective type—some- 
thing of the sort (on a very much less 
elaborate scale, of course) that Strauss 
tried in his unblessed' “Alpine Sym- 
phony.” Essentially a thunderstorm pic- 
ture of the Carpathian mountains it 
terminates with sunset, nightfall and 
starbreak. This is legitimate musical 
material, but it hardly inspired Novak to 
soaring flights. Lavishly instrumented, 
it is neither original nor seizing in basic 
material. But, while not very good or 
very bad, it justified its presentation by 
the chance it gave the orchestra to show 
its virtuosity. The score contains some 
Wagnerian reminders—the best things 
in it. Real Wagner came at the close of 
the evening, however, in the blazing 
glories of the ‘Meistersinger.’ ” 


The Friday Concert 


Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, the 
Double Concerto of Brahms, for violin 
and ’cello and Tschaikowsky’s “Fourth” 
made up the first afternoon program. 
The two symphonies were the high lights 
of the concert. Tschaikowsky’s is a tale 
of old standing with the Philharmonic. 
The Beethoven was a delight in every 
respect of style interpretation and per- 
formance. 

Brahms’ Double Concerto is seldom 
heard, not so much because it is hard to 
play as that it is tiresome to listen to. 


But for a few moments in the second 
and third movements it is composed 
chiefly of that “brass,” with which 
Brahms’ staunch friend, Frau Von Herzo- 
genberg, accused him of sometimes alloy- 
ing the gold of his genius. Alfred Meg- 
erlin and Leo Schulz played it with de- 
votion, though not flawlessly in tune. 
But their efforts could not remove the 
blight of its dullness. 
mu. F. P. 


SAM STERN IN RECITAL 








Baritone Makes Fine Impression 
At Recital 


Sam Stern, a baritone, was heard in 
recital at the Princess Theater on Nov. 
16. Distinctly above the average singer, 
the baritone gave an afternoon of song, 
happy in its choice and sang with much 
intelligence of interpretation. Begin- 
ning with Sclarlatti’s “O Cessate di Pia- 


garmi,” an Italian group included also 
Caldara’s “Come Raggio di Sol” and 
Cavalli’s “Delizie Contente.” In these, 
his upper register was especially pleas- 
ing and of round quality, while unfortu- 
nately his lower tones have a tendency 
to be rough and rather spread. De- 
bussy’s “Il pleure dans mon coeur” 
suited him far less as his style still lacks 
the finesse to cope with this. In the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff “Chanson Hebraique,” as 
later in the “Rachem” of Mana-Zucca, 
he was much more at ease, much more 
in his vocal sphere. Some good lyric 
singing was done in “Eliland” a song 
cycle by A. Von Fielitz sung in English, 
a translation which, however, could have 
been bettered. Mana-Zucca’s “Big Brown 
Bear” which had to be repeated; Spross’s 
dramatic setting to “Flanders Field;” 
Bland’s “Stars in the Dimsey” and East- 
hope Martin’s “Come to the Fair” fin- 
ished a program well-done with but a 
few lapses, and of much interest. A fur- 
ther smoothness in his tone production 
and a more delicate quality, will add 
much to the work of a singer, well- 
grounded vocally and happy in his inter- 
pretive conceptions. Francis Moore as- 
sisted greatly by his accompaniments. 
F. G. 





Jacques Gordon Gives Recital 


Jacques Gordon, the violinist and mem- 
ber of the Berkshire String Quartet, gave 
a very successful recital at the Straus 
Auditorium of the Educational Alliance, 
New York, on Nov. 9. He was greeted 
by a large and responsive audience which 
warmly applauded his program, made up 
of numbers by Vitali-Charlier, Mendel- 
ssohn, Scarlatti-Franko, Schildkret, Bur- 
leigh, Zimbalist and Saint-Saens. He was 
ably accompanied by Ethel Gurowitsch. 
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"CELLIST . 
ANNOUNCES THREE MUSICALES 


CHALIF’S AUDITORIUM 


163-165 W. 57th St., New York 


SUNDAY EVENING, November 23, 1919 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, - Dec. 14, 1919 
SATURDAY EVENING, January 10, 1919 


Men Zvcca, ccmposer-pianist; 
Bloomfield-Adler, mezzo-soprano; ‘ 
Steinbegr ,baritone; Herman Epstein, pianist. 

Mr. Dubinsky WILL APPEAR at every musicale. 
Mail orders to Mrs. V. I. Dubinsky will receive prompt attention. 
547 W. 147th St., New York—Tel. Audubon 3970 


or 
Chalif’s Auditorium, 163-165 W. 57th Street, 


Dubinsky 


ASSISTING ARTISTS 


Helen Stover, soprano; 
Sada Cowen, pianist; 


Estelle 
Bernard 
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“RACHEM.” By Mana-Zucca, Op. 60, No. 1. 
(Cincinnati—New York—London): John Church 
Co.) 


Mana-Zucca has written many songs 
in her successful career, songs which 
have been sung by the celebrated artists 
of the day and have brought her popu- 
larity. Now she has done one of her 
biggest songs in “Rachem,” a Hebrew 
song that Cantor Rosenblatt and the 
famous Rosa Raisa are singing to their 
audiences in concert. 


“Rachem” is almost an aria if it be 
viewed strictly. And as such it has the 
right to be very different from the sev- 
eral Hebrew and Yiddish songs which 
have been taken into our concert-rooms 
in the last two or three years. It is 
a prayer in spirit, one of intense de- 
votion. The piano begins with a vivid 
introduction of two measures Moderato 
maestoso. Then the voice centers on a 
passage which has kinship with the 
opening recitative “Ritorna vincitor” in 
Verdi’s “Aida.” The similarity of the 
phrase is great, but strangely enough 
the phrase seems very appropriate here. 
A section follows in ecclesiastical man- 
ner, “Rachem, Rachem, Olenu,” with a 
strong modal feeling entirely Hebrew in 
tone. There is a transitional passage of 
two measures leading into a dolce can- 
table, which is in the style of the An- 
dante sections of old Italian opera arias. 
Here Miss Zucca has conceived a melody 
so natural and so impressive that it 
would alone insure the song’s success. A 
brief recitative follows. Then the sec- 
ond stanza of the aria begins, and it 
leads to a broad ending, the accompani- 
ment changing to repeated eighths notes 
and then to eighth triplets on a big 
— which brings the song to its 
close. 


As can be imagined the text of the 
song, like “Eili, Eili” and “Yohrzeit” is 
in Hebrew and Yiddish, the strictly 
prayer portions in the former extracted 
from the Hebrew prayer-book. Max S. 
Brown is the author of the text. But 
Miss Zucca has not restricted her song 
to performances in the original and 
wisely. The song is one that other 
singers versed in neither the language of 
the old Testament nor in jargon spoken 
by many Jews in the twentieth century, 
ought to have the opportunity of sing- 
ing; and she has provided them with 
the opportunity by having an excellent 
English version, not a literal transla- 
tion, by Elsie Jean and an Italian ver- 
sion by Arturo Papalardo, the New York 
vocal coach and accompanist. Thus the 
song is available for all singers, and as 
it is issued in high, medium and low 
keys it should meet with many per- 
formances in this season. 


A note on the first page gives the in- 
formation that orchestral parts in all 
keys may be obtained of the publishers. 


ok * * 

“AVA MARIA,” “In Flanders Fields.” By J. 
Cecilia Keville. (Sherbrooke, Can.: Published 
by the Composer.) 

The most famous of Latin texts has 
been set once more, this time by a Cana- 
dian composer. It is a melodious and 
well-conceived song, this “Ave Maria” 
written for a high voice with organ ac- 
companiment. Mme. Keville has found 
excellent expression for the text and 
there are many attractive things, too, 
in her organ accompaniment. 

A famous secular text, the poem of 
Lieut. Col. John McCrae, has been her 
choice in her song “In Flanders’ Fields.” 
No war poem has been more widely set, 
nor more widely quoted in newspapers 





Sang Successfully at his Concert in 


and periodicals. Mme. Keville has made 

her setting for contralto or baritone. 

There is merit in her first section in C 

Sharp Minor, much more than there is 

in the A Major portion, Andante canta- 

bile, which is rather banal in utterance. 

And the handling of “Take up the quar- 

rel with the foe” is too literal. Using 

trumpet calls is all right in its way, 
but one would have though that they 
could have been conceived as more in- 
teresting trumpet-calls than built on 
tonic triads. On the whole a deeply felt 
setting, which in the hands of a singer 
of emotional expressiveness ought to be 
more than effective. 

* * * 

“AN ASTRONOMER,” “Nocturne,” “The Jour- 
ney.”” By Seneca Pierce. (Milwaukee: Pub- 
lished by the Composr.) 

The big gift of Seneca Pierce, whose 
first set of published songs we discussed 
in this journal several months ago, is in- 
dicated to be growing bigger by the three 
songs he has recently issued. This young 
man, whose creative power is individual 
to a degree, nzced but have his “An As- 
tronomer” and “Nocturne” sung by the 
proper artist before a representative au- 
dience and his rare quality will at once 
be recognized. The finest songs of his 
other set are surpassed in “An Astron- 
omer” and “Nocturne.” The former is 
a setting for high voice of an altogether 
unusual poem by David O’Neil, a poem 
that ends in a question, which Mr. Pierce 
has pictured in music that is as finely 
chiselled as we could desire it to be. We 
might suggest to him that high voices 
do not sing very effectively on B under 
the staff, and that voices that do sing 
this tone well do not compass a G sharp 
above the staff two measures later, with 
the quality of tone that he would call 
satisfactory. 


His “Nocturne” is superb. Brief, two 
pages of exquisite music. A poem of 
Amelia Burr—as beautiful a bit of Eng- 
lish verse as any composer could wish 
for—has brought out a musical mood 
that goes straight to the heart of the 
hearer. Such harmonic personality, a 
bit Franckian, perhaps, we do not re- 
call having seen in the work of a young 
composer elsewhere. It is exceptional 
writing this, and Mr. Pierce ought to 
make a reputation with it. It rests now 
with our concert singers and their coach- 
es to recognize what he can do. 

The third song, “The Journey,” to a 
Frank L. Stanton poem is attractive; 
from the standpoint of song development 
it deserves praise. But it is not of the 
same quality as the other two. Its me- 
lodic side is a bit 4 la Humperdinck, 
with a touch of the Teutonic folk spirit 
in it, that to us is not exactly in accord 
with the poem. There will be many, how- 
ever, who will like it, as it has a lilt that 
is winning. This song is issued in high 
and medium keys, the other two for high 
voice alone. . ‘ ‘ 


FOUR LYRICS. “Dawning and Evning,.” “E’en 
As a Lovely Flower,’”’ “The Violets Blue,” “All 
Things That We Clasp.” By Frank Bridge. 
(London :Winthrop Rogers Ltd.) 

This seems to be a set of four songs 
to poems of Heine, or rather to Eng- 
lish versions of the greatest of German 
lyric poets, that Mr. Bridge wrote some 
years ago, in spite of the fact that they 
are only issued now. 

The first two bear the date 1903, the 


others 1906. Those were the days when 


young England had gone in for no mod- 
ernism at,all. And Frank Bridge, as 
a representative of young England, 
wrote with a good deal of romantic ar- 
dor in the manner of some of that 
school’s most’ distinguished figures. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Buffalo on Oct. 8 


CHEVAUCHEE COSAQUE 


by 
FELIX FOURDRAIN 





Nevertheless, these four songs are ad- 
mirable ones, the best of them being 
his “E’en as a Lovely Flower,” which is 
nothing more nor less than his setting 
of Kate Kroeker’s translation of “Du 
bist wie eine Blume.” Not a bad trans- 
lation, either, though awkward in a spot 
or two. But the music is exquisite and 
compares favorably with Schumann’s 
magical setting, which to our mind is the 
best made by any of the masters of the 
past. “Dawn and Evening” is to a ver- 
sion by C. A. after Heine, “The Violets 
Blue” James Thomson after Heine and 
“All things that we Clasp” a translation 
by Emma Lazarus. These four songs 
are issued for high and low voices. 
A. W. K 


* * * 


“CONFESSION.” 
“Our Country’s Prayer.’’ 


By Alexander MacFayden. 
By Arthur Farwell. 
“Fairy Song,’’ “Zorayda.” By Reginald de Ko- 
ven. “Good Night.” By Harriet Ware. (Cin- 
cinnati—New York—London: John Church Co.) 
There can be but little question that 
many of the new songs that now come 
from press stand for one of the satis- 
factory results of the warmer, more de- 
cidedly responsive welcome given the 
works of American composers by the 
general public in these post-war days. 
Dependent for a long period largely on 
our own resources, the United States 
was found not beyond the pale of inspi- 
ration, not only as regards songs of the 
highest type, but also the slighter, yet 
artistically valid if more generally en- 
gaing kind. Take “Confession,” by 
Alexander MacFayden. It is a loveable, 
sunny waltz-cantilena, with a swaying 
grace and movement worthy of Ethel- 
bert Nevin, that is sure to make friends. 
When a native composer can produce a 
song that has the melodic quality of 
“Confession,” no foreign competition in 
the same genre need be feared. 


Arthur Farwell, too, a distinctively 
American composer, has set, in “Our 
Country’s Prayer” a fine poem by Carl 
Ruppel, one that invokes with splendid 
fervor of effect the souls of Washington 
and Lincoln in a time devoid of great 
men. The melody is lofty, and stirring, 
and a well built-up accompaniment lends 
its touch of grandeur to the subject. 
“Our Country’s Prayer” is issued for 
high and low voice, and should make a 
good climaxing number for the recital 
program. Reginald de Koven’s “Fairy 
Swing Song”—it has an attractive title- 
page in colors—is a pleasing melody in 


6/8 time, of a familiar and well-likeg 
type. His “Zorayda,” a fluent, singable 
oriental melody with a Spanish bolero 
flavor in its rhythm, represents another 
song tribute to its composer’s well-known 
appreciation of eastern color in romantic 
ballad form. The last one of this group 
of songs under discussion, Harriet 
Ware’s “Good Night,” is an issue in sep- 
arate form of the graceful duet from her 
two-voice cycle “A Day in Arcady.” 
* * * 

“POEM d’AMOUR.” By Cuthbert Harris. “The 

North Wind,” “A Romp.” By Rowsby Woof. 


“Three Little Pieces.” By Charles Harford 
Lloyd. (London: Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


These new violin pieces that come to 
us from London vary in quality and in 
the nature of the appeal they make. The 
“Poéme d’Amour” by Cuthbert Harris 
has a commonplace popular melodic jp. 
terest, little else; and its arrangement 
for violin by William Henley has prob. 
ably been motived more by commercial 
than by artistic considerations. In any 
more serious sense it is negligible. The 
two pieces by Rowsby Woof, “The 
North Wind” and “A Romp” are not 
unattractive; but they demand on the 
part of the player an expenditure of 
technical skill which is far -out of pro- 
portion to their musical content. In 
other words, one questions whether this 
music be worth the effort to express jt, 
The “Three Little Pieces” by Charles 
Harford Lloyd, despite their simplicity, 
are far more musical. Little melodic 
ideas technically very easy, they are 
voiced with real sincerity of purpose and 
good musicianship. 

* * % 
“SONG OF THE MARCHING MEN.” By Henry 
Hadley. “Out of the S lence.” By J. Lamont 

Galbraith. “Such A Lil’ Fellow.” By William 

Dichmont. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

Henry Hadley’s fine “Song of the 
Marching Men,” as it occurs in his can- 
tata “The New Earth” for full mixed 
chorus, bass solo and women’s chorus, 
makes an effective individual number for 
general use. Mr. Galbraith’s “Out of 
the Silence,” also for mixed chorus, is a 
choral number of fifteen pages that does 
justice to Faith Ryan’s poem, and under- 
lines its changing lyric and dramatic 
moments with telling emphasis. It has 
a splendid choral climax. “Such A Lil’ 
Fellow” is a good arrangement for male 
chorus with humming effects, by Philip 
Greely, of William Dichmont’s engaging 
little song, one that should fit in well 
on almost any male chorus program. 






















BLIND IMITATION 


Just because 200,000 other piano pupils 
are preparing for their future careers 
through the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons is, in itself, no reason why you 
should follow their lead without first un- 
derstanding thoroughly what the 













































Piano Lessons 


will do for you. 


realize them. 


Progressive Series of 


Don’t do things simply 
because others do them. Study your in- 
dividual ambitions, your plans for the 
future and ascertain to what extent the 
Progressive Series will assist you to 
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STIRRING WELCOME FOR RETURN 
OF “RING” TO PHILADELPHIA 


\ime Matzenauer Wins Ovation in Immolation Scene From 
the Tetralogy Under Stokowski’s Baton—New Work By 
Malipiero Introduced—Orchestra Making Short Tour 


By H. T. Craven 


————— 











HILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 1.—A 


Waenerian appetite plays havoc 


wit 


h a narrow political conscience. The 
shsurd fiction, fostered by favoritism 


for the somewhat sickly “Parsifal,” that 


the 


impressiv’ 


heart of offense in German music 
lies in “The Ring of the Nibelungs”, was 
‘ly demolished by the rapture 


ghich Margaret Matzenauer, singing the 
immolation scene from the tetralogy, 


inspired in 
Philadelphia 
week. 


Orchestra 


There is no doubt about it. 


two vast audiences at the 
concerts 


last 
The art- 


loving public is hungry for “Ring” mu- 
sic. It has been fed “Tristan”, “Rienzi”, 


“Lohengri n” 
season. 


and the others during this 
But what was really wanted 


was a taste of the epic majesty of the 


Siegfried-Brunnhilde tragedy. 


Arguments against frustrating this 
desire have been freely advanced. One 
was reminded that the “Ring” had a lot 
to say musically and dramatically about 
The terrible pagan gods, 
after which the German general staff 
had named its military barriers against 
justice and civilization were characters 


the Rhine. 


in the play. 


There sophistry rested its main case. 
The overwhelming rebuke which the 
librettist administers to the sinister and 
unscrupulous philosophy of Wotan was 


Chauvinistically disregarded. 


The pub- 


lic has been hypnotized into solemnly 
shaking its head and sagely emphasiz- 
ing the “inexpediency” of producing the 


‘Ring” operas at this time. 


And yet this same public was starved 


for the immortal tone waves. 


Seeming- 


ly everybody present applauded the 
finale of “The Twilight of the Gods” at 
the Academy on Saturday night. Mr. 
Stokowski and his orchestra clapped. 
The audience thundered its volleys of 


delight. 


It was a representative, typ- 


ically American audience untainted by 
the faintest suggestion of political pro- 
But it was fervently pro- 
It was “pro-art.” 

Mme. Matzenauer was in superb voice. 
One must recall Nordica and Ternina to 


Germanism. 
Wagnerian. 


cite her peers in this scene. 


Her in- 


terpretation, however, differed radically 
from that of either of these artists. The 
great contralto (with a soprano regis- 
ter!) somewhat dragged the tempo at 
umes and accented especially the tender- 
hess rather than the heroism of the 


passage, 


She was, perhaps, abetted here 


by Mr. Stokowski who has a marked 
predilection for sentiment. His reading 
savored of the Bodanzky conception, 
owing little to the Damrosch or Alfred 


Hertz treatment. 


tremendous 


In consequence, the 
epic key in which the scene 


ls pitched was not always sustained and 
there was obvious effort to render the 
Redemption-by-Love” theme as “sweet” 
Granted the warranty for 


a possible. 


this sort of i 


interpretation, the orchestra 
Was surpassingly eloquent. 


he soloist’s earlier contributions to 


the program 
ongs of a Bride” 
Poetic feeling; 


tows My 
and “The FE 
dramatic 


effect. 


were 


Schumann’s 
» given with exquisite 
Brahm’s “Ever Lighter 
Slumber,” admirably sung, 
rlking”, delivered with fine 
Mr. Stokowski had 


two 


charmingly orchestrated these numbers. 
e “Twilight of the Gods” 


hey and th 


Selection (« 


Goetterdaemmerung” seems 


boo!) were voiced in English. 
' Give New Work By Malipiero 
a he novelty of these concerts of Fri- 


ay afterroo 


n and Saturday evening was 


‘Singular offering by Malipiero, one of 


the group of young Italians which 
seems determined to prove that politi- 
cal compatriots of Puccini and the mel- 
odists are not necessarily his artistic 
kinsmen. There is by this time ample 
proof that the new Italian school has ad- 
admiringly explored Strauss and De- 
bussy. The composition is entitled 
“Pause del Silenzio” and is dated 1917. 
Well-informed Italians are authority for 
the statement that Malpiero sought to 
paint in music the mood of his country 
after the debacle at Caporetto. Here 


indeed was tragic and moving stuff. It 
cannot, however, be admitted that the 
composer has lucidly voiced the full 
The silence 


possibilities of his theme. 


mitted the notable Widor symphony, last 
season with Courboin and Mr. Stokowski 
and his players was a unique concert on 
October 31 by Al. Jolson. Two thou- 
sand persons assembled in Egyptian Hall 
to hear him. “The Rosary” and “Mammy 
Chloe” were among his offerings which 
also included numbers in lighter vein. 
The auditors enthusiastically accepted 
Mr. Jolson in his novel role. 





Dvorsky’s “Haunted Castle” given 
Another Hearing 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 10.— 


The second hearing of a musical nov- 
elty is particularly enlightening. It may 
set bounds to ill-considered enthusiasm 
or illustrate the truth that familiarity 
often breeds appreciative understanding. 


This latter phase of the subject was 


happily emphasized at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s fourth pair of concerts last 
week, when Michel Dvorsky’s “The 
Haunted Castle” was a program feature. 

The premiere of the work here about 
a year ago provoked no little mystifica- 
tion, as the general effect of the per- 
formance was certainly not one of clar- 
ity. Mr. Stokowski’s extraordinarily 
brilliant reading of the piece at these 
latest concerts dispelled this previous 
impression of formlessness and revealed 





How The Philadelphians Were Aroused During the “Save Our Orchestra” Campaign 


is of the “Looking Glass World” vari- 
ety—mostly a crashing din. There are 
some clever contrapuntal effects, ingen- 
ious instrumental developments and oc- 
casional manifestations of a simple,” but 
not exactly a pleasing melody for the 
trumpets. 

Seven movements, 
“Sette Espressioni Sinfoniche”’ ‘were 
supposed to be played. It took a keen 
and sympathetic ear to distinguish these 
divisions, the sole convincing pause be- 
ing the one which followed the procla- 
mation of the final note. 

Mr. Stokowski introduced this varied 
program with delightful readings of 
Beethoven’s not highly important 
“Prometheus” Overture and Haydn’s 
naive Symphony No. 13 in G Major. 

The local concert series will be inter- 
rupted this week by the orchestra’s brief 
tour. Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Columbus will be vis- 
ited by Mr. Stokowski and his band. 

Among the numerous musical activi- 
ties of the Wanamaker store which sub- 


programmed as 
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the work as a vivid example of modern 
tone painting. 

The Symphony was Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth, played rather sentimentally and 
without much regard for the spirit of 
the dance which unquestionably domi- 
nates every one of its movements. We- 
ber’s “Der Freischiitz’” was the opening 
number, authoritatively and eloquently 
voiced. A magnificent performance vf 
the “Rienzi” Overture closed the con- 
certs. 

Pierre Monteux, not as_ provisional 
chief of the Boston orchestra but as its 
approved and officially recognized lead- 
er, began his series of five concerts in 
this city at the Academy of Music on 
Monday evening. He offered a fasci- 
nating program, admirably balanced, and 
sympathetically adjusted to the popu- 
lar taste. It is difficult to tell whether 
so *huge an audience would have been 
present had not the mighty Sergei Rach- 
maninoff been the soloist. He quick- 
ened with new life the almost trite Liszt 
Concerto in E Flat, playing with elec- 
tric brilliancy, poetic imagination and 
triumphant technical facility. 

Mr. Monteux’s program included the 
Schumann “Spring” Symphony, charm- 
ingly read, the Overture and Ballet No. 
5 from Beethoven’s “Creatures of Prom- 
etheus” and a Suite from Stravinsky’s 
“T’Oiseau de Eau’, a score the witchery 
of which increases on each rehearing. 

Giovanni Martinelli gave a delightful 
recital at the Academy on Wednesday 
evening. The concert deserved a larger 
audience, for the operatic tenor was in 
excellent voice and his selections were 
well calculated to display his art. The 
assisting artist was Mlle. Idette Fin- 
main, a young French pianist. The con- 


cert was the first of the Academy series 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
League of Women Workers’ Clubs. 
Frieda Hempel delighted a good-sized 
audience at the Academy on Wednesday 
night with her charm of manner, en- 
gaging purity of tone and subtlely flu- 
ent technique. Coenraad Bos was a cap- 
ital accompanist and he also scored as a 
piano soloist. A. Rodemann, flutist, ac- 
companied the prima donna brilliantly 
in the Mozart Adam aria “A vous dirai- 
je”. H. T. CRAVEN. 


LOUISE HUBBARD’S CHARM 
PROVED IN RECITAL DEBUT 


Soprano Gives Exacting Program 
In Appearance At 
Aeolian Hall 


Louise Hubbard, who gave a recital 
of songs in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week, has been heard 
here on several previous occasions in 
conjunction with the distinguished harp- 
sichordist, Frances Pelton Jones. In 
those instances the young woman dis- 
closed a soprano voice of captivating 
charm that made one long to hear her 
in a role somewhat more conspicuous. 
And her ratural, unaffected grace of 
manner heightened her winsomeness. 

Through the ordeal of a regular re- 
cital and an exacting program’ she 
passed with the encouraging applause of 
a large audience. Her list of songs was, 
in general, well selected in point of mu- 
sical value and searching enough in its 
contrasting styles. It opened with a 
Mozart “Alleluja,’ Scarlatti’s ‘“Vio- 
lette,’ Haydn’s “She Never Told her 
Love” and a Handel air. Richard 
Strauss’s “Serenade” (the first Strauss 
song since the shutdown on German 
lieder), one of the less known Franz 
songs, Tchaikovsky’s “Why” and things 
by Henschel, Liszt, Spross, La Forge 
and others made up the remaining 
groups. 

Mrs. Hubbard’s voice was—despite 
her nervousness—again remarkable for 
the loveliness and silvery purity of its 
natural quality, especially in the tones 
of the higher range. It is a light organ, 
hardly amenable to the behests of strin- 
gent or weighty emotiors. But as mat- 
ters stand it is not eminently tractable 
owing to faulty breathing, correction of 
which ought not to present the singer 
any insuperable difficulties, and which, 
once achieved, will improve the quality 
of the other registers and render the 
singer more deferential to pitch. With 
those improvements Mrs. Hubbard will 
be an artist capable of conveying no lit- 
tle satisfaction. 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied. 

H. F. P. 











SETTIG TRIO PROVES ITS 
METTLE IN AEOLIAN HALL 


Gifted Performers Display Their Art 
in Solo and Concerted 
Offerings 


An audience of good size attended the 
concert of the Sittig Trio in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 12, when 
this admired artist family was assisted 
by Max Bloch, tenor. 

In the opening number Schumann’s 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 88 the Sittigs dis- 
played a fine appreciation of the music 
and a well-knit ensemble. Following 
this Margaret Sittig, the gifted violin- 
ist of the trio and Frederick Sittig, pian- 
ist, gave what seems to have been the 
first New York performance of Oscar 
Raif’s Sonata, Op. 11. The work was 
finely done and made an excellent im- 
pression. Miss Sittig later revealed her 
skill as a soloist in the Pugnani-Kreisler 
Prelude and Allegro, Cecil Burleigh’s 
“At Sunset” and the Brahms-Hochstein 
Waltz in A Major, giving a Mattheson 
Aria as an extra. Her brother, Edgar 
H. Sittig, was heard in the Bollmann 
Symphonic Variations, which he played 
with real distinction and fine tone. As 
an encore he added the Cyril Scott Lul- 
laby, transcribed by Warwick Evans. 
Mr. Bloch sang the “Agnus Dei” of 
Bizet, in which Mr. Sittig played the 
cello obligato symphathetically, and a 
group of Hugo Wolf songs in English, 
including “Anacreon’s Tomb,” “Butter- 
fly in April” and “Oh Soul, Consider,” 
adding “The Gardener” as an encore. Mr. 
Sittig played splendid accompaniments 
for his two children and Mr. Bloch. 
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NEW AMERICAN WORK 
IN DAMROSCH CONCERT 


Poem For Flute and Orchestra 
By Charles T. Griffes— 


Barrere Is Soloist 

For the first of his Sunday afternoon 
concerts this season at Aeolian Hall 
Walter Damrosch led the orchestra of 
the Symphony Society on Nov. 16 in a 
program, of which the Third Symphony 
of Vincent d’Indy, Debussy’s “Berceuse 
Heroique” and Dupare’s “Aux Etoiles” 
were repetitions from his program of 


last Thursday. Little need be said of 
these works as their meagre merits have 
been fully recorded in the review. of the 
Thursday concert elsewhere in this jour- 
nal. The d’Indy Symphony is less im- 
portant than his others; it is also briefer. 
As a document of the Great War, which 
the composer chooses to call the “Gallic 
War” it may have some point. As great 
musical art it has little value. And the 
Debussy and Dupare pieces are falter- 
ing as examples of the powers of these 
distinguished French composers. 

The novelty of the afternoon was the 
first performance of a Poem for flute and 
orchestra by Charles T. Griffes, one of 
the most individual creative voices in 
contemporary American composition. 
Mr. Griffes has conceived a piece of some 
ten minutes’ duration, in which the solo 
part for flute is supported by an or- 
chestra of strings, wood-winds, two 
horns, harp and _ percussion. George 
Barrére played the solo with that inde- 
scribably beautiful tone for which he is 
celebrated. Such phrasing, such human 
quality in delivery we have heard from 
no other flutist before the public to- 
day. He had an ovation and numerous 
recalls. Mr. Griffes’s music is truly 
poetic, repressed and delightful for its 
spontaneity. There is much imaginative 
writing in the piece, a deft treatment of 
both solo instrument and_ orchestral 
voices and excellent balance. Mr. Grif- 
fes was called on. A bow from his box. 

Willem Willeke, Mr. Damrosch’s solo 
’cellist, gave a praiseworthy perform- 
ance of Lalo’s Concerto, a performance 
marked by a fine tone and notable tech- 
nical dexterity. He had a hearty recep- 
tion. The other orchestral items were 
the “Arab Love Song” and French Mili- 
tary March from Saint Saens’s “Algerian 
Scenes.” Mr. Damrosch conducted in his 
familiar manner. A. W. K. 





Jules Falk, Estelle Wentworth and Mal- 
vina Ehrlich Heard at Johnstown 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Nov. 7.—Jules 
Falk, the violinist, Estelle Wentworth, 
dramatic soprano, and Malvina Ehrlich, 
pianist, were enthusiastically greeted by 
a large audience last night at Cambria 
Theater. The recital was given under 
the auspices of the Civic Club. 

Mr. Falk played Cecil Burleigh’s “Con- 
certo in A Minor”, on Indian themes, 
with a rich, sombre tone, delicate expres- 
sion, and good phrasing. He also played 
a group consisting of “Chant du Voy- 
ageur,” Zeckwar; “La Capricieuse,” El- 
gar; Larghetto, Nardini; Scherzo-Valse, 
Chabrier. 

Estelle Wentworth was_ especially 
pleasing in her singing of an aria from 
“Madame Buterfly,” and Leroux’s “The 
Nile.” Her voice was rich in quality and 
her high tones remarkably good. Malvina 
Ehrlich, at the piano, displayed rare tal- 
ent. R. C. &. 





New Ensemble at Memorial Concert 


The memorial concert given by the 
Globe Music Club on Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 5, as a tribute to the memory 
of the late Israel Joseph, with Mrs. Jo- 
seph and Louise Joseph as guests of 
honor, was marked by the first appear- 
ance of the Ensemble Symphonique, of 
which Nat W. Finston acted as conduc- 
tor. Twelve musicians comprise the En- 
semble, which played Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, Glinka’s “Russland and Lud- 
milla” overture, and Ponchielli’s “Dance 
of the Hours.” Soloists included Maxi- 
milian Rose, violinist, Willy Schaeffer, 
pianist, Marie Mattfield, contralto, Alice 
K. Hammerslough, soprano, Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, John Corigliano, violin- 
ist, and Joseph Fuch, violinist. 





May Marshall Cobb to Continue Concert 
Activities 

May Marshall Cobb, the New York 
soprano, who was married on Oct. 1, to 
F. P. Righter in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, will again be heard 
in various concerts and recitals during 
the season. Mrs. Righter will be known 
professionally as May Marshall. 


a, 








DICIE HOWELL 


SOPRANO 


Debut Recital, Aeolian Hall, 


She Has a Ravishing Pianissimo— Evening 


Few Could Surpass at Religious Aria—Evening Sun, Nov. 6, 1919 
Voice of Exceptional Beauty—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 6, 1919 


Miss Dicie Howell Heard 
in Aeolian Hall Recital 
Miss Dicie Howell, who§ previously 
has been known chiefly as a church 
singer, gave a recital yesterday after- 
noon at Aeolian Hall, and succeeded in 
giving pleasure to an audience of ex- 
cellent size. Miss Howell displayed a 
voice of much purity and evenness of 
timbre, and one which she uses with 
discretion. Her singing of the Mozart 
airs, “Porgi, amor,’”’ and ‘‘Non so piu 
Cosa san,” and Scarlatti’s ‘““Non dar piu 
pene, O Caro,’ showed an admirable 
understanding of the classic manner, 
both in her phrasing and in the flexi- 

bility of the voice itself. — 
N.Y. Tribune, Nov. 6. 


Dicie Howell’s Debut. 

A soprano from out of the South, 
Dicie Howell, made her first recital ap- 
pearance in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. She is already well enough 
known, they say, as a singer of church 
music; and one can imagine that few 
could surpass at religious recitative and 
aria. But her truly lovely voice had had 
no opportunity ere this for a layman’s 
hearing. 

Mozart, Scarlatti, De Capua—of these 
chaste elegancies she was put to no hard 
task to prove herself a consummate 
mistress. For her tone is exquisitely 
sweet and clear, her style arch and aristo- 
cratic. But when she came to later 
examples, where the voice must be but 
the instrument of the imagination and 
temperament, she stirred little warmth 
other than an admiration for her pretti- 
ness of delivery. She did well, for that 
reason, in emphasizing lighter, daintier 
pieces; and in these she was always 
charming. N.Y. Eve. Sun, Nov. 6. 


The Listener. 

She sang two Treharne numbers with 
much skill and beguiling success, and in 
the Grondahl group was, probably, at her 
vocal best. Woodman’s ‘‘My Soul Is 
an Enchanted Boat’? and La Farge’s 
“Song of the Open’? which ended the 
recital, were greatly applauded. Fran- 
cis Moore, the dependable and commend- 
able, was at the piano. 

N.Y. Telegraph, Nov. 6. 


CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


Now- Booking 


- form. 


_ heard by New York concert goers yester- 
_ day when Miss Dicie Howell, a soprano 


—$$____ 


Nov. 5, 1919 


Mail, Nov. 6, 1919 


Dicie Howell, a soprano who has been 
heard several times lately in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, gave her first 
local recital yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall. Her programme was made 
on lines familiar since the influence of 
the European war affected the lists of 
songs. Old Italian airs, French, Rus- | 
sian, Scandinavian and American lyrics 
were heard. 

Miss Howell was cordially welcomed 
and merited the approval which she re- 
ceived. Hers is, a voice of excellent 
quality, possessing more than one tint 
and having colors well suited to dra- 
matic utterance within certain limits. 
Her delivery of the old Italian airs 
showed good schooling and a sense of 
style, while in some of the French songs 
she reached a clearly defined level of 
interpretative power. This singer ap- 
peared to have quick sensibility and real 
musical instincts. She ought to attain 
a good position on the concert plat- 
N.Y. Morn. Sun, Nov. 6. 


Southern Soprano’s Recital 
Another voice of exceptional beauty was 


from North Carolina, gave her first 
public recital here in Aeolian Hall. 
N.Y. Herald, Nov. 6. 


Dicie Howell yesterday afternoon 
sang in a colorful mood to match her 


frock. 

She has a ravishing pianissimo, and 
she chose a programme dominated by 
the things best suited to a small lyric 
voice. Hers is a fresh, clear soprano, 
ingratiating, and most skilfully used. 

N.Y. Eve. Mail, Nov. 6. 


Dicie Howell, a soprano from North 
Carolina, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Her voice is of 
lovely quality and she emits it with as- 
tonishing lack of effort—_N.Y. World. 


In arias by Scarlatti and Da Capua she 
gave evidence of a deft vocalism and 
sincere artistry. 

Miss Howell gets into the spirit of her 
songs and has the equipment to con- 
vey them to her audience. 

Bklyn Eagle, Nov. 6. 
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»AMROSCH FORCES 
OPEN THEIR SEASON 


spalding’s Return a Feature of 
Event — Brahms’ First 
Is Inaugural Work 


The first concert of the New York 
symphony Orchestra took place in Car- 

ie Hall on Thursday afternoon of 
ve week. Walter Damrosch does not, 
es the way of his Bostonian col- 
cies, scorn soloists as vain superflu- 
ities and did not utilize this occasion to 
focus the season’s inaugural glories on 
himself. So the audience was privi- 
jeged to have the first taste of Albert 


‘no’s art vouchsafed townsfolk 
ee the young violinist set forth to 
fallow the wars. He played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, a composition which 
fgured conspicuously at a_ concert of 
‘merican music to which Mr. Spalding 
tributed his services in Rome last 
year. The program of the present con- 
wrt bespoke, for the rest, Mr. Dam- 
nsch’s skilful hand. It began with 
Brahm’s C Minor Symphony—the con- 
quctor departing from his tradition of 
invoking grace with Beethoven’s of the 
same key. The Brahms is, however, a 
healthy substitute and it also ends in the 
spirit of exultant joy. After the charms 
of the violin concerto the program re- 
verted to the mood of exaltation with the 
“Tristan” prelude and “Liebestod.” 

It may be recorded that the orchestra 
was in admirable condition. George 
Barrere is back in the lead of the 
futess and Engelbert Roentgen again 
among the ’cellos. The first oboe, clar- 
inet and bassoon places have new occu- 
pants. They fuse well into the ensemble. 
If the symphony was not as inspiring 
or impassioned as it ought to be it was 























because Mr. Damrosch did not do it as 
well as he can. Only the finale proved 
to be really compelling this time, to rise 
above the rather pedestrian quality of 
the others. Yet we have heard—and 
within the year—at least one highly il- 
luminating reading of this symphony 
from Mr. Damrosch. The Wagner music 
fared better, the hearers were notice- 
ably gripped. 

Mr. Spalding, who gained cordial fa- 
vor once he began to play, (why was his 
reception so perfunctory when he came 
on the stage?) demonstrated that his 
martial experiences have not told on his 
art. He played the concerto superbly, 
with an elegance of style not at all in- 
compatible with virility, with romantic 
tenderness, grace and lovely opulence of 
tone—a performance fraught with clar- 
ity and distinguished beauty. The ideal- 
ism of this earnest artist pervades and 
ennobles everything he-touches; and the 
paths he walks are the .ways of great- 
ness. EB» Fs 





THE SUNDAY CONCERT 


The New York Symphony, gave a 
graceful but not especially inspring read- 
ing of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 8, instead of 
the Brahms First, played on Thursday 
evening. Also, Mr. Damrosch inserted 
before the Mendelssohn Concerto, played 
by Albert Spalding, Pierné’s “Les Cath- 
edrales,” purporting to describe soul 
emotions of the French soldier, and do- 
ing so in distinctly modernistic fashion. 
As adding an international character 
to an otherwise entirely German pro- 
gram, it doubtless had its uses; but as 
music to be played between the Bee- 
thoven work and the “Tristan” Prelude 
and Finale, it seemed to have little ex- 
cuse for a hearing. 

Mr. ‘Spalding is evidently recovering 
his technical fluency, if that were affect- 
ed by his war-activities, and his tone, in 
many places, was quite beautiful. The 
audience recalled the young American 
player three or four times. ae 





‘D’INDY’S NEW WORK 


HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Geo. 
Copeland Are Soloists at 
Symphony Concerts 


Five works figured on the program of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall Thursday afternoon of 
last week, of which only one possessed 
indisputable musical value. That was 
the Schumann piano concerto in which 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch played the solo part. 


One other had a kind of mediocre worth 
and superficial effectiveness. That was 
the familiar overture to Lalo’s opera, 
“Le Roi d’ Ys,” which appears to have 
passed in the minds of some expert 
listeners, misled by an unrectified pro- 
gram, as a promised Spanish novelty 
that did not transpire. The rest was 
balderdash in large and small doses, that 
left their impress on the atmosphere of 
the whole entertainment and reacted 
only too surely upon the single master- 
piece of the list. Great artist that he 
is, Mr. Gabrilowitsch was not this day 
in his true form and the performance of 
the concerto was perfunctory and un- 
communicative. 

But the worst offender of the day 
was Vincent d’Indy, whose third sym- 
phony was on this occasion introduced 
to New Yorkers. Boston got it a short 
time ago from Mr. Monteux. Its full 
title is “Sinfonia Brevis de Bello Gal- 
lico.” It was composed between 1916 
and 718, has the orthodox four move- 
ments (disciples of Franck have been 
prone to affect the three movement form 
of their master) and is more or less 
programmatic in intent. It has nothing 
to do with Caesar’s Commentaries in 
spite of the Latin and the allusion that 
might mislead. This Gallic war was 





THE CRITICS OF NEW YORK ON NOVEMBER 8, 1919, SAID IN THEIR REVIEWS OF HIS RECITAL THAT 


NAROLD HENR Y 


IS DISTINCTLY ONE OF THE MOST SATISFYING, New York Tribune. 


PLAYED WITH BEAUTIFUL TONE AND FINE FEELING, New York Evening Post. 


AS A PROGRAMME-MAKER IS WORTHY OF PRAISE, New York American. 
HAS IMAGINATION AND POETRY, New York Morning Telegraph. 


HAS DAZZLING SPEED AND ASTOUNDING DIGITAL DEXTERITY, New York Evening World. 
DISPLAYED DYNAMIC POWER, DASH IN STYLE AND TONAL VARIETY, New York Sun. 


IS ASOUND ARTIST OF FINE TECHNICAL ABILITY, New York World. 


grounded and thoroughly sincere. 


afternoon. 


Passages, 


Skilt on. 
to Mr. Henry, 


Powers, 





m regard to the straightforward nature of his style, his poise and his musical intelligence. 
yesterday of Liszt’s exceedingly difficult Fantasia quasi sonata, a composition which calls for all that 
| is most brilliant in the mechanics of the pianistic art was a test which he underwent with real success. 
In this his finger work was remarkably agile, his touch firm and his rhythm incisive. < 
Impromptu he gave with no little poetic feeling. In short Mr. Henry is a very satisfying artist, well 


Harold Henry who gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, is no stranger to New York. 
Of the younger American artists of the pianoforte he is distinctly one of the most satisfying, especially 


His playing 


The Schubert 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


A good sized audience gave enthusiastic greeting to Harold Henry in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
i It is notable that in each successive event he registers a more profound understanding of 
his art and the fulfillment of his early promise. His performance of a long and difficult programme 
resulted in considerable satisfaction to his hearers. He gave force and vigor to the consequential 
The poetic moods were disclosed with delicacy and taste. 
maker is worthy of praise. He dipped into the ancient tones for Bach and Beethoven, and revealed 

1s appreciation of the romantic period in pieces by Chopin, Schubert, Brahms, Franck and Liszt. 

he moderns were not neglected, for he played works by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Moszkowsky and 
A charming ‘‘personal note” was given in ‘‘The Dancing Marionette” which owes its being 


His ability as a programme- 


Maz Smith in New York American. 


Tense earnestness and real enthusiasm characterized the playing of Harold Henry. He is by no 
means a superficial player and he has more than the average imagination and poetry. M : 
equipped with an excellent technique which serves as an admirable medium for his interpretative 
His program was an exacting one, but he measured up to it. ; 
of Harold Henry. We shall not dodge him next time his name is on the billboard. He seseuany 
Pleased a friendly but discriminating audience. . 


MR. HENRY IS TOURING THE COUNTRY FROM COAST TO COAST AND FROM CANADA TO THE 
GULF OF MEXICO DURING THE SEASON OF 1919-1920. TO LEARN WHEN HE WILL BE IN YOUR 
VICINITY AND WHETHER THERE ARE ANY OPEN DATES AT THAT TIME, ADDRESS AT ONCE:— 


Moreover he is 
We should like to hear more 


New York Morning Telegrap 


HARRY CULBE RTSON 





Harold Henry made an uncoventional programme for his recital yesterday in Aeolian Hall. To 
be sure he played Cesar Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue, but he placed it toward the end ofte 
Liszt’s Fantasia quasi sonata was played early in the afternoon. 
are positively revolutionary and altogether delightful. Her _wit 
fine feeling a small Ballad by Grieg from the Lyric Pieces. Pianists are beginning to learn that these 
gems while not very difficult technically, are difficult from the interpretative side, and that much study 
is necessary to perform them in such a way that their delicate sould is not destroyed. Mr. Henry 
evidently understands the subtlety of these small works. of I v 
Dancing Marionette” greatly pleased the audience and had to be repeated. Beginning with Bach 
the program ended with Moszkowsky, a cruelly neglected composer. 


f e of the Caprice Espagnole. 
ne eS ? "are T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 


programme. 


After a considerable absence in the service of his country, Harold Henry returned to the concert 


i i recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
Oe oe an z : He displayed dynamic power, dash in style and tone. 


a large degree unhackneyed programme. 
variety. 


He played a diversified programme with technical skill and force. 
of Liszt’s Fantasia quasi sonata “Apres une lecture du Dante. 
. . There was brilliance in Mr. Henry’s technical display. A ballad b 
In an Etude by Chopin Mr. Henry played with 


interpreted effectively. 
Henry is a very interesting player. 
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worldwide and this Gaul in one part in- 
stead of three. 

Were not the music some of the most 
unconscionable drivel come out of 
France since the beginning of this 
blessed century there might be some 
profit in retailing the programmatic 
meanings which Mr. Damrosch, partly 
on his own initiative, partly on hints 
from the composer, discerned in the 
successive movements. But there is 
nothing to be gained thereby. There are 
dissonant fanfares and other martial 
sounds contrasted with the placidities of 
peace and much dreary contrapuntal 
play of combative matter. Also feeble 
attempts at soldierly jollity and some of 
the things that d’Indy did much better 
in “Wallenstein.” At the end a small 
trumpet, conspicuously like a toy in- 
strument, is supposed “to intone a 
mighty song of triumph, with piercing 
brialliancy.”” O sancta simplicitas! It 
seems hardly credible that this empty, 
stereotype and desolately impotent stuff 
should come from the hand that wrote 
the flaming pages of the ‘Istar’” Varia- 
tions. Notwithstanding its title the 
symphony is not short. It plays close 
upon forty minutes. 

Next in worthlessness on the program 
was Debussy’s “Berceuse Héroique,” re- 
sponsibility for inspiring which must 
likewise be charged up to the account 
of Germany’s crimes. George Copeland 
was able to give it effectiveness of a 
kind when he played it at one of his 
piano recitals two years, ago, but its 
muddy orchestral dress emphasizes the 
deporable state to which Debussy’s crea- 
tive powers had descended toward the 
last. A short and saccharine trifle, like 
a stale bonbon, called “Aux Etoiles” and 
ascribed to Dupare caused wonder if the 
composer of the “Chanson Triste” did 
not, perhaps, have a namesake. 

mm. F. Bs 





Florence Hinkle will give her annual 
song recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, Nov. 24. 





Such rearrangements 
Mr. Henry played with beautiful tone and 


An attractive little thing of his own, ‘‘The 
Mr. Henry gave a brilliant 






He presented an ambitious and to 


W. J. Henderson in New York Sun 






He surmounted the difficulties 
It is a very difficult thing to play 
Grieg in a sad vein was 
ne finger technique. Mr. 
New York Herald, 
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HOSTS OF ARTISTS STIR CHICAGO 


Aeolian Trio Makes Excellent Local Debut—Other Concert- 





Givers Command Esteem—Maud Powell and Anna Case 
in Joint Recital—Interesting Concerts by the Symphony 


Forces—Spalding a Much Admired Soloist 








Czerwonky, 


Chicago, 


O N the eve of the opening, next 
Tuesday evening, of the Chicago 
Opera Association’s ninth regular sea- 
son, a constant stream of concerts has 
been given morning, afternoon and even- 
ing. Visiting orchestras, 
Club, and world renowned singers and 
players have invaded the musical pre- 
cincts of Chicago, following one another 
without a breathing spell. 

Sunday brought a new ensemble or- 
ganization, the Aeolian Trio (Richard 
violinist, Bruno Steindel, 
’cellist, and Moses Boguslawski, pianist), 
to the Studebaker Theater in a concert 
of chamber music, which at once attested 
to the high artistic qualities of these 
In the Tchai- 


well-known musicians. 


kovsky Trio in A Minor, they displayed 
a unanimity of thought, a fine blending 
of tone and a precise and clearly de- 
fined rhythmic impulse. While Mr. Czer- 
wonky had no solos listed on the pro- 
gram, his violin playing at all times 
dominated the ensemble by its beauty 
of tone, its carrying powers and its 


artistic style. 


Two ’cello solos by Dohnanyi and Cho- 
pin, gave Mr. Steindel an opportunity 
to disclose the fact that he 
none of his virtuosity during the term 
when he was forced to retire from pub- 
and Emma Patten 
Hoyt, Chicago soprano, who was the as- 
sisting artist at the concert, contributed 
variety to the program with two groups 
Her French group, 


lic performances, 


of songs. 


first, proved Miss Hoyt to be endowed 
with a lyric soprano voice of pleasurable 
qualities, high and well produced, and 
her diction was particularly commend- 


able. 


Nov. 17, 1919 


The Brahms Trio, Op. 101 ended the 
concert. The concert was under the 
management of the Star Theatrical Pro- 
ducers, Inc., Walter Graham, impressar- 
io. 

Command of the public’s esteem is one 
of the chief characteristics of Carolyn 
Willard’s assets. She is well-known as 
a serious and studious pianist, whose an- 
nual recitals are always events “of in- 
terest to the musically inclined, and last 
Sunday at Kimball Hall, she presented 
a program free from the usual hack- 
neyed selections so often heard. 


The Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue by 
Bach occupied the place of honor on her 
program and was surrounded by pieces 
by Domenico Scarlatti, Liszt, Brahms, 
Chopin, Debussy, MacDowell and Rubin- 
stein. There was also a novelty in the 
“Burlesque March” from Thorwald Ot- 
terstrom’s “American Negro Suite,” 
played a couple of years ago by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and this 
proved a humorous, well-constructed 
composition in its piano reduction. 

Miss Willard was in fine form and 
displayed an accurate technic, clear 
phrasing and sharp rhythmic accent. 
Her audience appreciated her perform- 
ance, and demanded several additional 
numbers as encores. 


Five Concerts in a Day 


In order of their presentations, the 
concerts of last Tuesday—there were 
five—began with the first of the Kinsolv- 
ing Morning Musicales in the Crystal 
Ball room of the Blackstone Hotel. 
Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist 
and Tamaki Miura, the Japanese drama- 
tic soprano, gave a joint recital. 

Mr. Thibaud, in the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” by Lalo, once more displayed 
his virtuso attainments. As to his tone, 
it is round, full and warm and it can 
be shaded into myriads of colors and in- 
finite kinds of qualities. As for his com- 
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mand of mechanical problems, it is ab- 
solute and dominant. 

Mme. Muira, in the “Pagliacci,” “Bird 
Song,” projected the fanciful, light- 
hearted interpretation of this aria clear- 
ly before her listeners. Later, in some 
miscellaneous songs including some Jap- 
anese numbers and the Irish song 
‘““Mother Machree,” she displayed a rare 
versatility coupled with excellent dic- 
tion. 

Hardly time for luncheon was allowed 
the eager music-lover before another re- 
cital was scheduled, that of Ethel Jones, 
a Chicago mezzo-soprano, who made her 
Chicago debut last Tuesday afternoon 
at the Blackstone Theater. Miss Jones 
is a young singer who has already ac- 
quired many praiseworthy traits for a 
profession] career. Her voice is a sym- 
pathetic organ with both power and 
quality and she also has a graciousness 
of person. Her singing of a group of 
Russian songs immediately won her the 
favor of her audience, and later her 
French songs, also showed taste and mu- 
sical fancy. Olive Kriebs, the accom- 
panist, earned commendation for her ar- 
tistic work. 

Cecil Lipschutz, a young pianist, start- 
ed the evening’s music, Tuesday, with 
her professional debut recital at Kimball 
Hall. Miss Lipschutz is a precocious 
well taught young girl, who is intuitively 
musical, who has fingers which have 
been carefully developed and whose sense 
of accent and rhythm should make her, 
with further judicious training, a very 
good pianist. Her program contained 
works by Haydn, Grieg, Chopin, Liszt 
and a group of Russian pieces. 


Levitzki’s Recital 


Mischa Levitzki’s piano recital at Or- 
chestra Hall, last Tuesday evening, was 
one of the big events for pianists and 
his program was one of unusul.interest 
nd musical worth. The big organ toca- 
cata and fugue by Bach, arranged by 
Tausig, the “Etudes Symphoniques” by 
Schumann, half a dozen pieces by Cho- 
pin, and numbers by Rachmaninoff, 
Gluck-Sgambati and Moskowski, and the 
Schultz-Evler transcription of Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube Waltz” all contained 
something out of. the ordinary, as put 
forth and interpreted by Levitzki. The 
Schumann variations were interpreted 
by him with such mastery of technic, a 
depth of musical feeling, variety of style, 
rhythm, accent and tone, that only the 
greatest pianists come to mind in recall- 
ing their interpretation. 

Levitzki, however, has added to the 
readings which his predecessors gave of 
them, a finer technical finish and a 
smoother tone quality. 

It was a noteworthy recital. 

The Central Concert Company pre- 
sented the second concert in its course 
for the season, at Medinah Temple last 
Tuesday evening, bringing before the 
Chicago public two sterling artists, Maud 
Powell, the violinist, and Anna Case, 
the soprano. 

These two artists put forth a very en- 
joyable program, Mme. Powell singing a 
triumph with the numbers on the print- 
ed program, but creating still greater 
enthusiasm with some added pieces. Her 
playing of four American tunes as ar- 
ranged by herself, captivated the au- 


‘dience and her rendition of the Lipinski 


“Allegro Militaire’? showed that she still 
retains that great technical gift, that 
musical feeling and that vitality and 
vigor which always characterized her 
public performances. She scored a great 
success. 

Miss Case in two groups of miscellan- 
eous songs, one of them French, projected 
her high, liquid voice into the big spaces 
of the hall clearly and gave to some un- 
familiar numbers by Rene Chauvet, Ner- 
eni and Soderman imaginative and poetic 
readings. A group of American songs 
contained one by: the recitalist which 
found much favor. 

Axel Skjerne for Mme. Powell and 
William Spoor for Miss Case were the 
efficient accompanists of the evening. 

Carl D. Kinsey, for his sixty-third 
Wednesday Morning recital, brought for- 
ward Edward Collins, the Chicago pian- 
ist, at the Ziegfeld Theater last Wednes- 
day, in a program of both old and new 
classics. Mr. Collins returned but recent- 
ly from overseas service and has evident- 
ly lost no time in getting into the prac- 
tice again, for his recital showed that 
he not only has lost nothing by his ab- 
sence abroad, but rather that he has 
gained in some qualities which were not 
so strikingly apparent in his artistic 
equipment formerly. ? 

A greater poetic fancy, imagination 
and a greater refinement in performance, 
were most noticeable in the Adagio from 
the Beethoven sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, 
in some pieces.by Debussy and Ganz, and 
also in a new Waltz of his own. 

He had also listed on his program the 
Prelude and Fugue in D by Bach-Busoni, 
a Ballade by Chopin and an Etude and 
Polonaise by Liszt. 


‘ick Stock, the conductor, can fee] ats 








The second of the “Pop” ¢ 
the present season given o the Chis 
Symphony Orchestra was presented. 
Orchestra Hall last Thursday eye; 
before a capacity audience, and Frede 











fied that though he has made the 
grams for these concerts more like 
former regular symphony concerts 
audience grows larger and more a} 
ciative with each of these events. Pee 
The second movement from Beethi! = 
ven’s “Pastoral” and the andante fr 
the Concerto for Two Violins by Bach B 
received the greatest amount of applaus 
of the evening, the latter classic bej r 
brought forth by Harry Weisbach ia a 
Alexander Zukovsky, respectively firs ton 
and second concert masters of the ol was 
fort 
ly 
also 
club 
seri€ 
Fe 













chestra, with perfect tonal blend; 
with clear phrasing. ding an 
Eric DeLamarter’s Suite, “The p, 
trothal,” conducted by the composer, g| 
so won the plaudits of the listeners’ it 
humor, its modern harmonic dress ‘a 
its themes, especially in the “Characte 
Sketches” and “Dance of the Swee 
hearts,” the last two movements of th ah 
“ i Suit 
icolai’s Overture to “The ] 
Wives of Windsor” and Wap : 
“Tannhauser” Overture were also liste; 
and several extra numbers were playe, La 
as Pg oye ; ign 
t the regular weekly concert of them @ 
Chicago Symphony last Friday pang ton 
noon, Albert Spalding, the violinist, was diff 
accorded a veritable ovation after hmm. 
had finished the Dvorak Concerto in 4 bas 
Minor. tok 
It was Mr. Spalding’s first Chicago apm ™* 
pearance since his return from Italymm 
where he spent two years in Army serum S° 
vice, and his playing of the conce sym 
displayed his remarkable talents, higae 24 
musical stature and his instrumental adm fi 


complishments. He has grown much ique £ 
brilliance of style, in poise and in inte 1 
pretative insight. read 


His playing is now of such artiste di 
order that he might well be classed wit ™ 
the great among the younger artists ame & 
the day. appl 

He was recalled many times after the @ 
rendition of the concert and found ingame St 
mediate favor with the audience. 

















Mr. Stock gave him a sympathetic a N 
companiment to the concerto and thgam Pet 
other numbers on the program were tha W00 
Overture “The Secret of Susanne” }ie avi 
Wolf-Ferrari, the Mozart Symphony i the 
E Flat (Koechel 543), G. W. Chadwick ¥ 
“Tam O’ Shanter” and “L’ Apprentjm sam 
Sorcier” by Dukas. 0H 

Rosa Olitzka, the well-known Russia Tt 
contralto, has recently returned from hem ‘t 
Eastern trip, where combining her vagy ™40 
cation with artistic labors, she madeqm "0 


some new records for the Edison Phono-fm ‘et 
graph Company in New York. She hadi £2V0 
a successful engagement before her east-§m “"Y 
ern trip at, the Winona, Wis., Chautua-# 
qua Festival and has been re-engaged sic, | 
for next year’s festival. For the coming § P'S 
season she is preparing an entirely new 
list of Russian and American songs. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD 





CONCERT BY TOLLEFSEN TRI0 & seia 


Brooklyn Gives Welcome to Ensemble J ‘the 
in Sterling Program apa 


The Tollefsen Trio was heard in ¢§@ from 
sterling program in Brooklyn on Wet 
nesday evening, Nov. 5, in the Musi alee 
Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Must fact; 
The Trio, comprised of Car] Tollefset, i pres 
violinist, Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, and “a7 
Michael Penha, ’cellist, needs no intro- . 
duction to the musical public, and it 
suffices to say that the ensemt!e and solt 
work of the three artists were deservedl] 
admired and appreciated by the large 4 
dience. Long association has develope 
a suave, cohesive performance by 
ensemble, and individually, the membe! 
of the Trio are musicians of unquestioné 
ability. 

There -were two large trio numbe 
the program opening with Dvorak 
“Dumky” Op. 90, and closing with t 
“Fairy Tales”, Op. 54, of Schutt, bo 
beautifully played. 

Several solo numbers included 4 § 
























perb execution of Mr. Penha of Boe Re 
man’s “Variations Symphoniques”; V8" dan 
piano numbers by Mrs. Tollefsen, affai 
stancing the Saint-Saens’ Allegro “lM Wer, 






pasionata, her feeling interpretation 
which won her long applause; Bruno U 
car Klein’s “In the Forest”, and M 
Dowell’s Etude de Concert, in whi 
her splendid technique showed to 4 
vantage. Mr. Tollefsen’s violin 2 
bers included d’Ambrosio’s Romal 
which he infused with emotion, ana ¢ 
lin’s Gavotta and Musette”, which ¥ 
brilliant and technically of high ord 
The concert was given under the 4 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute, and } 
well attended. A. T. 
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MUSIC OF RUSSIANS THRILLS BOSTON 


pachmaninoff Dazzles Symphony Audience When He Appears With Monteux Forces—Werren- 
rath, Seidel, Galli-Curci, Farrar, Arthur Hackett, and Other Eminent Artists Appear 


in Recitals 











—_— 
OSTON, Nov. 13.—Orchestral music 
by two of the greatest living com- 

ers, both Russian, was played in Bos- 
ton last week and one of the composers 
yas present and took part in the per- 
formance of his composition. Four wide- 

Jy known singers and a violinist were 

gio heard in recital and two local music 

gubs gave the opening concerts of their 


ries. 
"eeatored on the fourth program of the 


poston Symphony Orchestra were the 
quite fro Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” and 
qechimaninoff’s Third Concerto, with 
ie composer as soloist. This marvelous 


music of Stravinsky’s has for years de- 
lighted Paris and London where the audi- 
ences are unsurpassed in the apprecia- 
tion of fine music. The comparative in- 
jiference of the Bostonians must there- 
fre have surprised Mr. Monteux who 
has probably not been here long enough 
tp know that Boston audiences do not al- 
ways live up to their reputation for be- 
ing musical. Judging by the applause 
given a week earlier to D’Indy’s new 
symphony which is far more abstruse 
and difficult to understand than “The 
Fire-Bird,’” one would have expected even 
greater enthusiasm for the latter work. 
The most plausible explanation, as al- 
yady suggested, is that the Symphony 
audience will applaud music they do not 
understand if they have been told often 
enough by the approved authorities that 
applause for said music will be consid- 
ered evidence of musical intelligence. In 
Sravinsky’s case the public apparently 
does not yet know its cue. 

No one could have been a better inter- 
preter of this music than Mr. Monteux 
who is thoroughly steeved in it from 
having conducted it for several years for 
the Diaghileff Ballet. The performance 
was worthy of the music; it had all the 
glamour of the entrancing fairy tale it 
s wonderfully portrays. 

The audience apparently expended its 
entire supply of enthusiasm on Rach- 
maninoff, the soloist of the concert, 
whose performance of his Third Con- 
cert evoked a demonstration of public 
favor which much exceeded the custom- 
ary expression of approval. It was a 
tribute not only to Richmaninoff’s mu- 
sic, but more especially to the dominating 
personality of the man himself, happily 
a personality triumphing through 
strength and unmistakable sincerity in- 
ne of through self-conscious theatri- 
cality. 

Geraldine Farrar, Arthur Hackett, 
Rosita Renard, Galli-Curci and Toscha 
Seidel were heard in Symphony Hall, the 
first three in a combined concert, the 
others in individual recitals. The Farrar- 
Hackett-Renard concert brought out a 
capacity house as was to be expected 
from Miss Farrar’s popularity, together 
with the fact that she seldom sings in 
Boston. This famous prima donna’s ad- 
mirers received her with evident satis- 
faction, called for numerous encores and 
Presented her, and also Miss Renard, 
with flowers. Miss Renard scored with 
the Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube.” Ar- 
thr Hackett “kept up his end” of the 
toncert most successfully; his fine sing- 
Ing being greatly appreciated. Galli- 
Urel's concert was a repetition of her 
usual S. R. O. occasions. 

Toscha Seidel’s program contained 
hostly conventional violin numbers. Do 
Nolinists think it is impossible to tire 
oe Saint-Saens’ Concerto? We lost 
_ * the number of times it was 
ha here last season and here it is 
“ n: Mr. Seidel was highly praised 

technical facility combined with 
bower of expression. 


Werrenrath Applauded 


aveinald Werrenrath’s recital in Jor- 
aft all last Friday afternoon was an 
~ of unusual musical distinction. Mr. 
aenrath’s singing was a joy from 
to finish, Having a fine voice to 
= with he adds to it the equally 
tell Sary musical feeling and artistic in- 
in thence: He also answers once for all 
th affirmative the question of whether 
mie sh language can be made both 
cond ‘Nn sound and intelligible. 
. a Mr. Werrenrath’s perfect diction 
ala Xts even of unfamiliar songs were 
' 4s understood and his. clearness of 
fice -_ did not at all require the sac- 
of tone quality. Mr. Werrenrath ac- 


of tone quality. Mr. Werrenrath ac- 
complishes more than all the articles 
written for and against the singing of 
English; he demonstrates that it can 
be done. Especially enjoyable features 
of his program were the French group 
which included Ravel’s fascinating 
“Sainte” and attractive songs by Du- 
parc, Poldowski and Fourdrain; also 
“Three Salt Water Ballads” by Freder- 
ick Keel which expressed admirably the 
spirit of Masefield’s poems and had 
splendid outdoor atmosphere and tang. 
In the final group was “Consecration,” 


an effective song by the Boston composer ~ 


Charles Fonteyn Manney. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s audience was clearly impressed 
by his artistic singing; his second recital 
in Boston on January 17 will be greatly 
anticipated. 


Edith Thompson, pianist, played two 
groups of solos at the opening concert 
of the Music Lover’s Club at Jordan 
Hall. Her pieces included three by Mac- 
Dowell whose music Miss Thompson is 
known to interpret with special sym- 
pathy and understanding. Other phases 
of her notable ability were shown in the 
Spanish dance “Igualda” by Ramon 
Zuera, Mendelssohn-Liszt’s “On The 
Wings of Song” and the Chopin C sharp 
Minor Scherzo. A Chopin Mazurka was 
given in response to the demand for an 
encore. On the same program were 
songs given by Florence Jepperson and 
Herbert W. Smith, and a violin sonata 
“The Indian Princess” by E. R. Noyes 
played by Frederick Mahn, accompanied 
by the composer. 

The Chromatic Club also gave the 
first concert of the present season (its 
thirty-third) at The Tuileries. The club 
reduced the number of its concerts dur- 
ing the war; this year there will be ten 
as formerly. . The first program was 
given by Howard Goding and Mary Reed, 
pianists, Jessie Hatch Symonds, violin- 
ist, and Mildred Story Ellis, soprano. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, gave the 
first of the annual series of concerts at 
Bradford Academy. Her program showed 
a catholic taste and a most commendable 
practice of having a generous number 
of songs not already worn threadbare 
by repetition. Among the composers 


represented were: Bagrinofski, Gret- 
chaninow, Laparra, Chabrier, Poldow- 
ski, Huré, and Delius. The concert gave 
proof of Mrs. Littlefield’s sterling mu- 
icianship; she was_ enthusiastically 
praised for her tone quality, intonation, 
and diction, as well as for her inter- 
pretative ability. 


As a result of the success of the musi- 
cal services of worship at the Epworth 
Church in Cambridge, Paul Shirley, the 
Viola d’Amore soloist, who is the organ- 
izer and director of the services, has been 
engaged to give similar series at four 
more churches in Boston, Newton, New- 
ton Centre, and West Roxbury. Among 
the artists appearing in these concerts 
under Mr. Shirley’s direction are Messrs. 
Holy, harp; Heim, Trumpet; Thillois, vio- 
lin; De Mailly, flute; and Miqueele, ’cello, 
all members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Marie L. Everett has been in Boston 
for the last month engaged in research 
work at the Boston Public Library. The 
results of Miss Everett’s work will ap- 
pear in several series of music lectures 
which she plans to .give in California 
during the coming winter. Miss Everett 
was for twenty years one of Boston’s 
successful singing teachers, but she has 
recently transferred her activities to 
California, the climate of which she 
finds more salubrious than that of New 
England. 


Symphony Elects Trustee 


At a recent meeting of the nine trustees 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., 
another trustee was elected—Alfred L. 
Aiken, president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, thus making the full board of 
ten. Frederick E. Lowell has found it 
necessary by pressure of other duties to 
resign from his official post as treasurer 
of the orchestra, although still a trustee. 
Ernest B. Dane, also a trustees has be- 
come treasurer in his stead. The other 
officers stand: Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
president, and Galen L. Stone, vice-pres- 
ident. The remaining trustees are M. 
A. de Wolfe Howe, John Ellerton Lodge, 
Arthur Lyman, Henry B. Sawyer and 
Bentley W. Warren. 

Ten voice pupils of Willy Thelen gave 


this week a successful demonstration of 
the results already achieved by Mr. 
Thelen in his first season in Boston. 
Those taking part were: Mr. Fletcher, 
Miss Reilly, Mr. Gaska, Mrs. Higgins, 
Miss Sullivan, Mr. Cole; Mrs. Speirs, 
Miss Murphy, Mr. Peddie and Mrs. Carl- 
son. 

Warren A. Locke has resigned as or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
he has served for thirty years. Mr. 
Locke will be succeeded as organist and 
choirmaster by Arthur M. Phelps, who 
formerly occupied a similar post at Trin- 
ity Church, Newton Centre. 

a. ie 


MALKIN IN CHICAGO DEBUT 


First ’Cellist of Stock Forces Makes Ex- 
cellent Impression 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Joseph Malkin, 
recently engaged as principal ’cellist of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was 
the soloist of the regular concerts of the 
orchestra last week. 

Mr. Malkin is well known as former 
solo ’cellist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and, it suffices to say that he 
more than sustained his reputation at 
his début with the orchestra last Fri- 
day afternoon. 

In the Lalo Concerto for ’cello in D 
Major, built as it is upon elegance and 
gracefulness of musical line, Mr. Malkin 
gave evidence of fine musicianship and 
artistic taste. 

An incisive, sharp, rhythmic accentu- 
ation marks his playing, particularly no- 
ticeable in the intermezzo of the con- 
certo. Dignity of poise, gave him an 
agreeable stage manner, and he made a 
fine success for his Chicago début. 

The Lalo Concerto was framed by Con- 
ductor Stock, with composition finely 
played and carrying out the romantic 
scheme of the concerto, and comprising 
the Bach Suite for strings and flutes in 
B minor; a new Fantasie for orchestra by 
J. Guy Ropartz, and for the closing num- 
ber, the “Tasso Lamento e Trinonfo” 
symphonic poem by Liszt. M. R. 








Berumen Plays New Work by Pochon 


Ernesto Berumen, pianist, and the 
Flonzaley Quartet appeared recently at 
a musicale at the home of Mrs. Ed- 
ward de Coppet. The Flonzaleys played 
a new quartet, and Mr. Berumen fea- 
tured the Prelude by Pochon for the first 
time in New York. This composition 
will be one of the novelties which will 
appear on Mr. Berumen’s program this 
winter, and it will be introduced to N -w 
York at his Aeolian Hall recital. 














ANOTHER BUZZI-PECCIA ARTIST SCORES! 


ROSA LOW, Lyric Soprano 


was received with enthusiastic 
approval in her concert on Oct. 
' 29th for the 


Hoover Fund for Starving Hungarian 


Her siriging of songs in French, 
Italian and English won her nu- 
merous recalls and many rounds 
of applause. 
and charming personality added 
to her success with her hearers 


ADDRESS FOR CONCERTS : 


Care A. Buzzi-Peccia, 
33 West 67th St., 


Children 


A fine presence 


New York City 
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BLANDFORD, MASS.—Rev. Donald 
B. MacLane, violinist, of Wilbraham, 
gave a recital in the Chapel, on the even- 
ing of Nov. 7. 

* Ba * 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—A. De 
Avirett, presented eight advanced pu- 
pils in recital Oct. 24, assisted by Palme 
Beck, ’cellist. — 


ORANGE, MASS.—Mpyrtle Ash, sup- 
ervisor of music in the public schools, 
is organizing an orchestra in the High 
School. 

* * * 

Longmeadow, Mass.—Mrs. Ladd, so- 
prano and Marion Armstrong, pianist 
were soloists at a recent meeting of the 
Woman’s Club. 

* ok * 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—A highly sat- 
isfactory production of De Koven’s “Rob- 
in Hood” was given at the Majestic 
Theater last month, under the super- 
vison of Ralph Dunbar. 

1 * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Com- 
munity Orchestra under the conductor- 
ship of J. Henry Hutzel, was heard at 
a meeting held to discuss the possibili- 
ties of community music, in the Old 
High School, on Nov. 3. 

* K * 

WICHITA, KAN.—The members of 
the Rotary Club of Augusta were enter- 
tained recently by their wives at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Emma Barndollar, 
soprano, of this city, gave a musical pro- 


gram. 
* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Alfred  T. 
Masons, gave his second organ recital of 
the season, at the First Church, on the 
evening of Nov. 10. He was assisted by 
James C. Morton, tenor. 

* ok * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Harmonic Cir- 
cle of the Academy of Holy Names gave 
the first of a series of recitals on Nov. 
5, under the direction of Mrs. John J. 
Carey and Eleanor Payez. 

* #* * 


WINNIPEG, CAN.—J. Souter Clark, 
tenor, has been appointed soloist at the 
Church of the Redeemer. He served 
overseas with the Ninety-Second Battal- 
ion, resuming his musical activities here 


recently. 
ok * 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Robert Quait, 
of Chicago, gave a delightful song re- 
cital at Lake Erie on Nov. 11. This con- 
cert was the first one in the series of 
artists’ recitals to be given by the col- 
lege. 

* * * 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—On Monday, 
Nov. 2, at Greenville Woman’s College, 
Letitia Withrow, soprano, and Annie 
Ransom, pianist, appeared in a most in- 
teresting program. Both artists are 
members of the Greenville Women’s Col- 
lege Conservatory faculty. 

ok * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—A recital by 
the violin pupils of Mark Chestney, was 
given at Center Church House recently. 
Those appearing were Alma Heeckel, 
Sidney Hilcoff and Robert H. Norton. 
Mrs. Minnie Mills Cooper, soprano, was 
assisting soloist. 

* * * 

WINNIPEG, CAN.—A new musical 
organization, to be called the Scottish 
Choir, has been formed under the leader- 
ship of George Neil. The public will 
have an opportunity of hearing it in 
concert in February or March. 

* * * 


TROY, N. Y.—Eva C. Lewis has re- 
signed as organist and choir director at 
the Memorial Presbyterian church to 
accept a similar position at the Second 
Baptist church. Miss Lewis is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Troy Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

* * K 


JAMAICA, N. Y.—Claire Lampman, 
contralto; Pauline Jennings, soprano; 
and the St. Cecile Male Quartet were 
the artists at the concert given by Mor- 
ton Lodge No. 63 F. and A. M. on Oct. 
30th. A large, appreciative audience at- 
tended. Alden Skidmore assisted at the 
piano. 
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SACKVILLE, N. B.—Michael Scia- 
piro, violinist, was recently heard in 
Fawcett Memorial Hall of the Mount 
Allison College. Assisting Mr. Sciapiro 
was Mildred Gurney of Brockton, Mass., 
who has lately been added to the vocal 
faculty of the college. 

* ok ok 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—A new 
club called the Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man Choral Club, has been organized by 
the students of the Washington Irving 
High School. The officers of the new 
club are Clarabel Hall, Sarah Bilbert, 
Julie White and Mildred McNair. 


* * * 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN.—Under the 
auspices of the Euterpian Club, a con- 
cert was given on Oct. 21 by Mrs. C. 
A. Weyerhaueser of Little Falls, Minn., 
soprano; Eugene Stinson of Chicago, 
baritone, and Mrs. C. D. Robinson of 
St. Paul, accompanist. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—An unusual re- 
cital was heard here recently in the 
program given by Sadie Regina 
Schwartz, a young violinist, who pre- 
sented works by Massenet, Tchaikovsky 
and Wieniawski. Florence M. Quinn ac- 
companied her. 





* * * 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Special misical 
programs were given at Lake Erie Col- 
lege at the Vesper Service on Nov. 9 
and Nov. 10 at the annual Founders’ 


_ Day exercises at which President Ray 


Lyman Wilbur, of Leland Stanford Jun- 
ior University, was the speaker. 
* * ok 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Marion G. White, 
mezzo-contralto, was the soloist at the 
recent meeting of the Albany Community 
Chorus in the auditorium of the State 
Educational Building. Her numbers 
were “The Last Hour” by Kramer, Cad- 
man’s “At Dawning” and “Homing” by 
Del Riego. 


* *e * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, has returned from Acco- 
mac, Va., where she was the soloist at 
the convention of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. This was a return 
engagement for Miss Howe, she having 
ig before this same organization last 
all. 

* * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Maurice Long- 
hurst, who has for a number of years 
been the musical standard bearer of this 
city, has accepted the invitation of the 
American Guild of Organists to present 
a program at the meeting of the organi- 
zation which takes place early in the 
new year. 

* * * 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Under the 
auspices of the Promotion Committee 
of the Methodist Church, a concert was 
given on Nov. 17. Those appearing on 
the program were Milton C. Snyder, 
baritone; Beulah Hildebrandt, contralto; 
Mrs. Frank L. Sample, soprano, and 
James C. Morton; tenor. 

* * * 


NORFOLK, VA.—John W. Post of the 
Ampica Piano Company gave a concert 
at the Ghent Club in which he introduced 
to the Norfolk public the brilliant young 
pianist, Lee Ornstein. Great interest 
was manifested in the young futurist 
composer and the only disappointment at 
the concert was that he played so little 


of his own music. 
% * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The musical 
season at Vassar College is unusually 
promising this year. There are to be 
four concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, which are the gifts of 
Edgar L. Marston, a trustee of the Col- 
lege. The student body has, by subscrip- 
tion, raised funds to have Kreisler ap- 
pear here in January. 

* * ok 


OTTAWA, CAN.—The Morning Mu- 
sic Club’s series was auspiciously in- 
augurated on Nov. 6. The hall was 
taxed to the utmost to provide room for 
the many music-lovers who turned out 
in full force for the recital given by 
Jan Hambourg, violinist, and Signor 
Guerrero, pianist. A fine program partly 
devoted to modern musicians was bril- 
liantly played. 


ATLANTIC CITY—Sara Newell, pian- 
ist, appeared before what was described 
as the largest audience ever assembled 
at a Sunday night musicale here, when 
she gave a recital at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, Nov. 9. She played numbers by 
MacDowell, Chopin, Cyril Scott, and 
Creig. Mr. Van Praag, violinist, was 
heard to advantage. 

1 2k * 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Mrs. Jean- 
ette Wells Urban, vocalist, gave a recital 
before the Teachers’ Club on the evening 
of Nov. 7. The Music Students’ Club 
was entertained at the home of Helen 
Estey on Nov. 6. <A musical program 
was offered by Miss Estey, Fanny G. 
Denio, Rachel Holden, Marie Hapgood 
and Mrs. Caroline Sutton. 

ok a * 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The Delta Chap- 
ter alumnae of Sigma Alpha Iota gave a 
concert recently, the proceeds going to- 
ward a contribution to the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and for the building of 
a studio at the MacDowell Colony, Peter- 
boro, N. H. Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden” was the principal number 


given. 
* * * 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—A large, enthusi- 
astic audience heard Raymond Wilson, 
pianist, give the first of his recitals this 
season in the auditorium of Syracuse 
University. Mr. Wilson presented an 
interesting program ranging from Mo- 
zart to the modern Russia school. The 
next day Mr. Wilson appeared before the 
Morning Musicale. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC CITY. N. J.—Among the 
most pleasing concercs that Atlantic City 
has heard was one given recently in the 
concert hall of the Ambassador Hotel, 
when Mr. Van Prag, violinist and con- 
ductor, was assisted by M. Collard, pian- 
ist and Helen Kennedy, soprano, in 
numbers from Mozart, Weber and Mas- 
senet. 

* * * 


JERSEY CITY.—A studio recital was 
given at the home of Edward Breck 
recently when many of Mr. Breck’s pu- 
pils played and the rest of the program 
was contributed by Mrs. F. Grace Mc- 
Cormick Johnson, Mrs. Edward S&S. 
Breck, Mrs. Ernestine Klein, Ernest L. 
Gergart, Gerald Reidy and Mrs. Collins 
of St. Mary’s Church, New York city. 


* * * 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—For the sec- 
ond of the Community Center Concerts 
this season in the auditoriums of the 
various public schools the musicians were 
Mabelle Sniffen, pianist; Frederick M. 
Barnes, Jr., and Bessie Morris, violinist. 
Arthur C. Clough led the big audience of 
over 1,500 in a “sing” after the pro- 
gram. 

* * * 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The St. Cecilia 
Choir of St. John’s P. E. Church, under 
the direction of Archibald Sessions, or- 
ganist, gave Gaul’s “Holy City” on the 
evening of Nov. 1, as its first fall recital. 
Edith Mae Connor, harpist, is giving a 
series of preludes to the regular Sunday 
evening service at the First Congrega- 
tional Church during November. 

* * * 


JERSEY CITY.—William Dorfman, 
violinist and a member of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, was the 
special soloist at the November musicale 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Nov. 
1. The quartet choir under John Stan- 
derwick, organist and director, sang the 
“Harvest” cantata. Mr. Dorfman 
played in this church last spring and re- 
turned this fall by request. 

* * * 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
School of Music of West Virginia Univ- 
ersity is this year adding a new depart- 
ment and new courses to its curriculum, 
—department of public school Music. 
It is now possible for students attend- 
ing the School of Music to train as su- 
pervisors of public school music, and 
upon completion of the course outlined, 
to obtain from the school a supervisor’s 
certificate. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The first working 
musicale of the season was given on 
Oct. 28 in the club room of the Y. W. C. 
A. by the Musical Art Society. Those 
who appeared on this program were: 
Mrs. Carl Wagar, Gertrude Lingerfield, 
Mrs. C. A. Carl, Margaret Sauder, Edna 
J. Mentzer. Madeline Miller, Dorothea 
Stegeman, Ethel M. Feagley, Henrietta 
Martin, Esther C. Wolf, Irene Stamm, 
and Mrs. David C. Book. A paper on 
the inspiration of autumn as shown in 
the works of musical composers was 
read by Mrs. Karl H. Wagar. 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Marie S 
dart delighted a large audience Nov 
11, at the First Congregationa] Chun 
in Jersey City, when she sang “Down 
the Forest” and “Fairy Pipers,” a) ." 
group of Russian Songs. Bertha L a 
sing Rogers, contralto, and Robert Gar 
lor, pianist, gave the rest of the 
gram, which was the second of ihre 
Tuesday afternoons to be given jn thi 
church. The third, Nov. 18, was given }, 
Alexander Crooks, tenor, and Rub ? 
Laet, violinist. Y de 

* * * 


WELLESLEY, MASS—In th 
Houghton Memorial Chapel on Noy 4 
Hamilton Crawford Macdougall, head of 
the department of music, gave the first 
of a series of four Half Hours of Organ 
Music. Especially enjoyable in this first 
program was Mr. Macdougall’s interpre. 
tation of Wolstenholme’s Fantasie Rus 
tique which received a happy reading 
on the new antiphonal organ of the oa 
lege. The remaining recitals wil] be 
given by Raymond C. Robinson. 

a 


WAHOO, NEB.—The pupils of Mj. 
dred E. Johnson were presented in g 
musicale on Nov. 8 at their teacher's 
studio, assisted by Ethyle Wilson, super. 
visor of music, Grand Island, and Ear] 
Morin of the violin department of Ly. 
ther College. Those taking part were 
Endar Peglow, Lois Mach, Ralph Ludj 
Gertrude Carlisle, and Raymond Bre. 
denberg. Miss Johnson is a graduate of 
the University School of Music, Lincoln 
Neb., studying under Sidney Silber, head 
of the piano department. 


* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—A most interesting 
recital program was presented by the 
Thursday Morning Music Club on Noy. 
6 in the music salon of Thurman & 
Boone, at which a large audience was 
present. On the program were num- 
bers by Mrs. Beverly Wortham, Nell 
Verran, and Emma Cook, contralto. 
The study topic for the month was The 
Voice, its range and quality which was 
read and illustrated in an_ interesting 
manner by Mrs. Herbert Gregory, so- 
prano. 

* * * 


TROY, N. Y.—H. Augustine Smith, 
of Boston, author and composer, conduct- 
ed a sacred song clinic at the meeting 
of the New York State Sunday School 
Association at Troy, Nov. 3. The musi- 
cal program of the convention was in 
charge of Clara Stearns, organist of the 
Second Presbyterian church and a 
member of the faculty of the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music. The soloists were 
Mrs. Charles Collins of New York, con- 
tralto; Nellie H. Humphrey, contralto; 
Bessie Stewart and Gertrude Shacklady, 
sopranos; Edna M. Wade, pianist. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—The first weekly 
concert of the season by the Municipal 
Band under the direction of E. O. Cav- 
anaugh was given at the Forum on Oct. 
26. <An interesting program was pre 
sented, in which Mrs. J. H. Hicks, so 
prano, appeared as_ soloist. Justina 
Regier of Mound Ridge, a promising 
young contralto, pupil of Harry Evans 
of this city, gave a recital at the High 
School Auditorium on Oct. 27. She was 
assisted by Lucia Schmiehausen, accom- 
pianist, and Kathryn Thomas of Nevw- 
ton, pianist. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Leotta Foreman 
of Tacoma, and Frances Dodge of Seat- 
tle, pupils of John J. Blackmore, fot- 
mer Tacoma pianist, were recently pre 
sented in recital at the Bush Conserva- 
tory of Music in Chicago, where Mr. 
Blackmore accepted a teaching position 
at the beginning of the season. Ethel 
Leach, well-known Tacoma pianist, who 
returned some weeks ago from enter- 
tainment work overseas, is remaining 10 
New York, having been appointed on 
the musical staff of the Bennett School 
for Girls on the Hudson. 


* * * 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Harry Hol- 
brook sang European folksongs in C0S- 
tume at the First Congregational Church 
on Nov. 6, to supplement the program 0 
Dutch and French songs given by 
Berone and Constance Arnzenrus, the 
daughters of the prime minister of Hol- 
land, and who although in no sense 
professional entertainers, have beet 
heard in several cities in America this 
fall since their arrival. They are per 
sonal friends of Former Ambassador 
and Mrs. Maurice Egan and came 10 
Jersey City through their acquaintance 
with Rev. Harry L. Everett, pastor of 
bs church where a large audience hear 
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yorgan Kingston Believes 
Ethics Plays Important Part 
in Singer’s Work—‘‘ No Per- 
manent Art Without Soul 
Development” 


NIQUE it is in this day to discover 
U an artist whose message, in the 
spirit of a modern Savonarola, urges 
, spiritual cleansing for art, and 


hose word to the young artist is one 
wt so much of technic or voice, but one 


ethics, even religion. Such a one, how- 
yer, is Morgan Kingston, to whom ar- 
istic SUCCESS is closely interwoven with 
thical stringency, and whom a rich life 
anging from a mining engineer in 
Wales to a leading tenor at the Metro- 
plitan, have taught, apparently, that 
inging is not a superficial art, but is 
gry definitely and tangibly connected 
with the inner life. 

Asked for the message which he would 
pest prefer to give artists, Mr. Kingston 
gan with some very definite state- 
nents on this order: 

“There can be no permanent success 
in the world of art without a dgep soul 
jevelopment. One goes to a concert not 
» much to be thrilled or startled but to 
soothed. An artist may strike a pheno- 
nenal or unusual note which may give 
,mementary thrill, but which when 
ard once or twice no longer interests, 
{that is all the artist has to contribute 
ty his art. Where however there is spiri- 
tual and ethical development behind that 
snging, the art carries a new message. 
Ifa singer—any man for that matter— 
is kindly, thoughtful and unselfish it 
shows in his life and actions, and to an 
thought of degree in the quality of his 
wice, and consciously or unconsciously 
he draws men to him. 

‘This is a truth which holds absolute- 
yin art. No singer can cherish hatred 
inhis heart and keep in out of his voice, 
fr the voice is the reflection of the soul. 
jsart is indeed the inmost soul of man 
apressing himself, so art indeed is the 
dearest revelation of a man and ex- 
presses best what he truly is. All the 
prsons in his audience may not get his 
nessage the first time nor measure his 
ability, but sooner or later it penetrates 
ad his hearers are repelled or attracted 
in proportion to the greatness or small- 
ness of the man. 

“There is a popular notion” continued 
the tenor, “that most great opera stars 
are dissipated and immoral, but nothing 
could be further from the facts. The 
public is entirely wrong in the notion 
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Morgan Kingston, Tenor. 


that we are loose Jlivers—the intense 
mental and physical strain we are un- 
der makes dissipation impossible. The 
constant work to get up and keep up 
one’s répertoire necessitates that one 
must keep oneself physically fortified. 
There is no secret about the success that 
attends a great singer—it denotes work, 
work, and then work. To this must be 
added the art of personality—that of 
making friends. There are thousands 
waiting to take your place the moment 
you fail. Make friends of everyone you 
come in contact with, by doing a kindly 
act or being thoughtful in any little way, 
so that when someone who does not know 
you starts in to discredit you, he will 
soon run up against that cordon of 
friends that you have gathered around 
you who will immediately engage in your 
defense. 

“To return t» the question of ethics— 
the foundation cf a great art rests on 
this, on the spiritual and mental at- 
titude of the artist towards his own 
work and towards the work and the re- 
lations of others. I do not limit this 
to art—it is a doctrine that should per- 
meate all of life. In the schools, children 
should be taught to acquire the right at- 
titude towards their fellow beings and 
to help each other; it is not a matter 
which should be left to the pulpit alone. 

“Before concluding I want to repeat 
again that if artists understood that to 
develop a spiritual nature meant success 
and certain happiness in this life, not 
merely advancement and security in a 
world to come, that this world would 
be an infinitely better place for us all 
to live in. Thoughts are the things that 
count in life—therefore think right and 
you will give the best in the art with 
which you are endowed, to the world.” 


F. G. 
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Carolyn Cone-Baldwin In Recital 
At Aeolian Hall 


Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, a pianist, heard 
here on previous occasions, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 13. Though her 
playing is not marked by brilliancy or 
much force, Mme. Cone-Baldwin never- 
theless succeeded in giving some suffi- 
ciently dexterous and delicate numbers 
in a rather varied program. After her 
opening number, the Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor from Bach-Busoni, the Son- 
ata, Op. 35 of Chopin followed. The 
Marche Funébre was played somewhat 
gruffly, too heavily, and rarely with 
sufficient delicacy. The Finale-Presto, 
on the other hand, short as it is, found 
her amply prepared as did the some- 
what intricate “Auime”’ from Ravel’s 
Sonatine. The Brahms’ Ballade in G 
Minor, Debussy’s “Les Terrasse des Au- 
diences du Clair de Lune,’”’ MacDowell’s 
“Witches Dance,” Rubinstein’s Etude in 
E Flat, Liadow’s Barcarolle and the 
Chopin Polonaise Op. 53, all became in- 
teresting works under her interpreta- 
tion. F. G. 





New Britain Music Club Formed To Give 
Concerts and Present Artists 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Nov. 7.— 
Twenty-two local musicians at the Y. M. 
C. A. on Nov. 5 formed the New Britain 
Music Club for the purpose of giving 
semi-monthly concerts and to bring 
national artists here. 

The following officers were. elected: 
President, Theron W. Hart; vice-presi- 
dent, Frederick W. Latham; secretary, 
Gertrude Hine; corresponding secretary, 
Frances Parker; treasurer, Laura P. 
Farrell; librarian and critic, Henry G. 
Schauffler. Florence Tommasoni is 
chairman of the committee of member- 
ship; Mrs. H. E. Horton, chairman of 
the program committee; and Frederick 
W. Latham of the committee on arrange- 
ments. ws Su Ey 





Arranging Tour for Julian Pollak Artists 


Mrs. Franklyn Gale and Mildred Roar- 
dan have been engaged by Julian Pollak 
as advance representatives for a con- 
cert tour comprising twenty-six theaters 
in smaller cities of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and Ohio, booked independently through 
the Pollak office. 








Passed A way 








Myrtle S. Stumpf 


Myrtle Stone Stumpf, violinist, died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., on Oct. 28, in her 
fortieth year. Mrs. Stumpf wrote a 
number of works for the guitar. Two 
years ago, while in the Hawaiian Islands, 
she collected and arranged for that in- 
strument a number of native songs of 
the Hawaiians. 





= 
Mrs. Grace Niemann 


Mrs. Grace Niemann, wife of James 
P. Niemann, died at her New York home 
on Nov. 12, after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Niemann was an accomplished musician. 
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She was chairman of the Athene Club’s 
committee on music, and a member of 
the Beethoven Society and the Euphony 
Club, as well as being active in many 
other capacities, artistic and civic. Her 
daughter, Grace Niemann, is a well- 
known harpist. 





William Henry Holt 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 2.—William 
Henry Holt, organist for twenty years 
at the Grace Protestant Cathedral, died 
on Nov. 1 at St. Luke’s Hospital. Mr. 
Holt was born in London, seventy-one 
years ago. He studied the organ under 
Sir John Stainer of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Dr. Bridge of Westminster Abbey. 
Thirty years ago he came to San Fran- 
cisco as organist in the Church of the 
Advent. From there he went to St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, and later became 
choirmaster and organist of Grace 
Church. The latter position he held for 
twenty years, and was then given the 
title of Organist Emeritus. N. B. V. 





Theodore Appell 


Theodore Appell, well known in New- 
ark, N. J., as a director of theater or- 
chestras, died suddenly in Newark, in 
his sixty-fourth year, on Nov. 12. Mr. 
Appell conducted his own orchestra for 
year in Newark, afterwards led the 
the Newark Theater orchestra and other 
similar organizations, and was this 
season conducting the Orpheum Theater 
orchestra. His death occurred from 
heart disease shortly before the open- 
ing of the performance. 


Alice A. Butler 


Alice Augarde Butler, singer and ac- 
tress, died on Nov. 11 in the Women’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia. In her youth, Mrs. 
Butler sang principal roles in the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, under the man- 
agement of D’Oyly Carte. After leaving 
the lyric stage, she acted with Mansfield, 
Tree, John Barrymore and other stars. 
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KOUNS SISTERS RETURN 


TO AMERICA 








Gifted Young Singers Have 
Spent Year Abroad In Army 
Service — Relate Experi- 
ences With Army of Occu- 
pation — Concert Tour In 
Great Britain Follows End 
of Army Work—Will Make 
American Tour This Winter 


HE news that Sara and Nellie Kouns 

are back in America will be wel- 
comed in many cities throughout this 
country, that expect to hear these gifted 
young singers in concert this season. 

More than a year ago they sailed for 
France, to do their part in entertaining 
the American soldiers, and the worth of 
their music has been lauded by the men 
in service—from General Pershing to 
every doughboy in the ranks of the 
American Army of Occupation. 

The story of their trip is a many-col- 
ored page of romance, embracing 
glimpses of Paris, Nice, a stop at Cob- 
lenz to entertain the army there, and the 
later trip back to England in the spring. 
Since that time until their return to this 
country, they have been meeting with 
signal success in a concert tour of the 
chief cities of Great Britain. 

An interview with the Kouns sisters 
is a delightful experience. They radiate 
enthusiasm—enthusiasm over their ex- 
periences in the rest camps, where they 


Sara and Nellie Kouns with “Rife” 


sang to thousands of men in khaki, and 
enthusiasm over their plans for the com- 
To this enthusiasm of youth 
is added a _ superabundance of good 
looks. Their enthusiasm, charm and 
vocal gifts form a “triple entente” that 
will be welcomed as eagerly throughout 
this country as they were welcomed in 
the improvised auditoriums overseas. 

“We went to Paris first,” Sara Kouns 
related, “and then were sent to Nice for 
a series of concerts for the soldiers 
there. From Nice we were ordered to 
the Army of Occupation in Coblenz. 
There we sang in the great ‘festhalle’ 
that accommodated about 5,000—literally 
a sea of khaki. It was there that we met 
General Pershing and were entertained 
by him and highly complimented on the 
success of our work.” 

Incidentally, wounded soldiers were 
not the only invalids back of the line, as 
the picture of Sara and Nellie Kouns and 
“Rife” bear witness. “Rife” is a canine 
victim of shell shock. He was with the 


ing season. 


Sara and Nellie Kouns, American Artists As They Appeared on the Incoming Ship. 


Rifles in the British Army and was buried 
under debris while his regiment was 
under fire. “Rife” was dug out, finally, 
and found to be suffering from shell 
shock. He was one of the pets of the 
Army and has been pensioned by a 
British officer. 


English Interest in Music 


From Coblenz the sisters came back 
to London, in May, where they made no 
less than four appearances during the 
season. 

“England is quite music mad,” Nellie 
Kouns said, “everywhere we went we 
found the same keen interest in our ap- 
pearances, and this attitude is most pro- 
nounced in London. The general trend 
of taste is toward better songs, and 
audiences give one a feeling of intelli- 
gent interest and criticism. They know 
what they like and are quick to voice 
their approbation. We are bringing 


back some new songs by the group of 


young English writers whose success 
has been so pronounced in the last few 
years, and also a number of French 
songs that I think will be new to our 
American audiences.” 

The first week of their arrival was a 
busy one for the Kouns sisters, as they 
were under contract to make a series of 
records for a well known talking machine 
company before beginning their concert 
tour. This tour will occupy them from 
January until April, and will include a 
recital in New York, the date of which 
has not yet been set. In May they will 
return to England, where they have con- 
cert appearances scheduled for the en- 
tire summer. There is also the offer of 
an engagement with the Opera Comique, 
which may mean a still longer extension 
of the period in which these gifted young 
American singers will be heard abroad 
next year. MAY STANLEY. 





FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
OFFER NOVELTIES 


Opening Program Gives First 
Hearing In This Country 
of Mozart Notturno 


The Society of the Friends of Musfc 
gave its initial concert of the season at 
the Ritz on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9, 
before an audience that filled the music 


room to overflowing. The general plan 
of the Society—to present under favor- 
able conditions music of a sort that does 
not, through its nature, find place on 
the concert programs of individuals or 
organizations—was well exemplified in 
the opening program, which contained 
the Overture to the Beethoven ballet, 
“Prometheus”, the Brahms “Four Songs 
For Women’s Voices” and his “Ave 
Maria” for women’s voices and orches- 
tra, the Schubert Twenty-third Psalm 
and the Mozart Notturno for four small 
orchestras. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted the small 
orchestra, selected from the New Sym- 
phony personnel, and the chorus of wom- 
en’s voices from the Metropolitan Opera 
chorus. The four songs by Brahms, 
while they are not among his more im- 
portant work, have much delicacy and 
charm. The blending of the harp and 
horns with the women’s voices produced 
an exquisite color. The last song, from 
Ossian’s “Fingal”, is a well nigh per- 
fect example of Celtic music, and its 


spirit was beautifully preserved in the 
chorus’s singing. 

Of major importance on the program 
was the presentation, for the first time 
in this country, so nearly as can be 
learned, of the Mozart Notturno for four 
small orchestras. The four orchestras 
were grouped, one in the middle of the 
stage, one on each side and one at the 
back. As the first “orchestra” conclud- 
eod a period the second took up the last 
four measures the third the last three 
and the fourth the last two. Mozart’s 
use of the echo effect, is an elaboration 
on similar effects in vogue during the 
early part of the eighteenth century and 
its use adds perceptibly to the charm. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted the piece 
with the spirit that its gracious beauty 
demands, bringing out clearly the de- 
vices by which the echo effects are pro- 
duced. The chorus scored its greatest 
success in the Schubert Twenty-third 
Psalm. M. S. 





Campanini has reengaged Dora De 
Phillippe, the French soprano, for a 
series of guest performances with the 
Chicago Opera in both Chicago and New 


York. This is Mme. De Phillipp’s sixth © 


season with that organization. She will 
also be heard in, many concert appear- 
ances, beginning with her New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall Nov. 25. 


JOHN POWELL AGAIN. 
SCORES A TRIUMPH 


Pianist’s First Recital of 
Season at Carnegie Rich 
In Musical Values 


Insufficiently appreciated a few years 
ago John Powell is today a popular pian. 
ist. He has attained this Popularity 
without conceding a jot of his high ap. 
tistic purpose. When it has suited his 
mood he has been uncompromising, even 
austere in the music he offered; and the 
smirch of sensationalism is totally for. 
eign to his playing. Another shining 
instance, this, of conquest without abate. 
ment. The size of the audience that 
heard Mr. Powell’s first recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Friday even. 
ing, Nov. 14, and the raptness of its at. 
titude, indicated how powerfully he now 
dominates attention. 

It was a beautiful recital, though the 
pianist’s program was stern stuff and 
scarcely on an even level of musica] 
value. It might have ended after the 
first half so far as the musical message 
went and in spite of the superb playing 
of Mr. Powell. The great matter of the 
night was Schumann’s C Major Fantasie 
and Liszt’s B Minor Sonata; the gy. 
perfluities an ‘Impromptu” and “Bal. 
lade” by Daniel Gregory Mason and the 
Liszt transcription of a not over-inter. 
esting Schubert march in B Minor. Mr. 
Mason’s pieces, while they show a cer. 
tain validity of mood, are dull and over. 
extended—particularly the Impromptu, 
the other having a faint lyrical grace, 
That Mr. Powell’s devotion and care 
lent them no greater luster speaks jj] 
for their native worth. 

But it was in Schumann and in Liszt 
that the artist proclaimed the oracle of 
beauty. The present writer has descant- 
ed frequently upon the creative aspect 
of Mr. Powell’s playing—a kind of spir- 
itualized improvisation, whereby the 
music played seems the actual emana- 
tion and embodiment of the mood and 
emotion at the moment obsessing him. 
The Fantasie and the Sonata were suf- 
fused last week with this bardic quality. 
They seemed instant and spontaneous 
outgivings, shapes of loveliness in which 
the player’s imagination newly bodied 
itself, rhapsodies with all the urgency of 
passionate rhetoric and all the design of 
contrived art. Schumann’s music glowed 
with vivid and shifting fancy. Roman- 
tic fervor, poetic intimacy and brilliant 
tumult combined in a large yet personal 
disclosure. The titanic sonata Mr. Pow- 
ell played as he seemed pre-ordained to 
play it. One can enumerate only about 
half a dozen interpretations to com- 
pare. A pianism pure and simple there 
were revelations during the evening— 
enchantments of tone, conceits of nv- 
ance, a thousand indefinable matters to 
beguile the hearer. Mr. Powell is very 
susceptible to the rhetorical pause and 
to rubato—so much that his playing be- 
trays at moments the very defects of 
these qualities. They are as spots m 
the sun. H. Bid 





Murphy’s Act Pleases San José - 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 3.—A large 
audience had a rare treat when Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, appeared in recital at 
the College of the Pacific last Thursday 
evening, at the lecture course which wil 
present noted lecturers as well as mus 
icians during the coming season. Mr. 
Murphy’s work was _ inspirational, his 
voice disclosing spiritual quality, yet not 
lacking the necessary timbre to meet the 
demands of intensely dramatic numbers. 

Charles Albert Baker rendered invalu- 
able assistance at the piano. 
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